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•the EAU. of the STUARTS • * 


1G83— 171'1 

In 1683 the Constitutional opposition whicJh had The King’s 
held Charles so ioiig in chock lay crushed at his 
feet. A weaker man might easily have been led 
to play the mere* tyrant by the mad outburst of 
loyalty A\diich greeted his triumph. CTn tlfe#very ■* 
day when the crowd ’ around EusselFs scaffold 
were dipping .their handkerchiefs in his blood as 
in the blood of a martyr the University of Ox%rd 
solemnly declared that the doctrine of passive 
obedience even to the worst of rulers was a of ,• 
religion. But Charles saw that immense obstacles 
still L 1.7 in the rojid of a mere tyranny. Ormofid 
and the*grcat,Tory party which had rallied io his ^ 
succ'our against •th» Exclusionists were still steady 
for pa'rliaiftetitary and legal government. The 
Church wa**as }|owerful as ever, iwid the mention * 

;?f a renewal* of the Indulgence to Nonconformists 
VOL. VII 3B B. 
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Chap. III. had«to be withdrawn before the opposit^m of the 
The Fall bishops. He was caii^ful therefore during the few 
Stuarts. ] years whiSi rema^ied to him to avoid the ap-' 
Clearance of any opeh violation di public law. He 
suspended lio statute. He imposed ^.no tax by 
Eo^a^ authority. Galling to the Crown as the 
freedom of the press and th« Habe'as Corpus Act 
were soorf f^^and to 'be, Charles made no attempt 
to curtail the one or to infringe the other. But 
while cautious tc avoid rousing popular, resistance, 
he moved coolly and resolutely forward on the 
path of despotism. It Avas in vain that Halifax 
pressed for energetic resistance ,to the aggressions 
of France, for the recall of Monmouth, or for the 
calling ot a fresh Parliament. Like every other 
English statesman he found he had been duped. 
Now that his work was done he Avas suffered to 
remat'n^ in office but left Avithout any influence in 
the government. Ifyde, Avho Avas created Earl of 
Eochester, still remained at the ..head of the 
Treasury ; but Charles soon gave more of his 
confidence to the supple and acute Sunderland, 
whf^ atoned for his desertion -of the king’s cause 
in the heat of the Exclusion Bill by an acknoAV- 
ledgement of his error and a , pledge of entire 
accordance Avith the king’s will. 

I The protests both of Halifex'and ,_of Daiiby, 
who was now released from the Tower, in favour 
of a return to Parliaments we, e treated with 
indifference, the provisions of the THennial Act 
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were dis^garded, and the Houses /emained* un- Chap, iil 
assembled during the remainder of the king's TheFaU 
► \eign. His secret alliance witt Franc/ furnished 
Charles with the iunds he im*hiedifttely required, 
and the raj^id growth of the customs Mirough the 
increase of English comi^erce promised to giv? Him 
a revenue which, if ^eace were preserved, would 
save him from anj^^further need of {4esft appeals 
to the Commons.* Charles was tco wise howevef 


The PaU 
of the 
Stuarts. 

1683-1714. 


* to look upjon Parliaments as utterly an end: 

and he •used this respite to secure a House of 
* Commons which should really be at his disposal. • 
The strength of ^ the Country party had been 
‘ broken by its own dissensions over the Exdusion 
Bill and by the hight or death of its more promi- 
nent leaders. Whatever strength it retained lay 
chiefly in the towns, whose representation was for 
the most part virtually or directly in the* blinds 
of their corporation-^^;, and who^e corporations, like 
the merchant .class generally, were in sympathy 
Whig. The towns were now attacked by writs of 
“ quo warranto,” which called on them to showj 
cause why their charters should not be dec3ii*ed| ,• 
forfeited on the ground of abuse of their privileges. 

A few^ verdicts on, the side of the Crown brought 
about a** genei^l surrender of municipal liberties ; ^ 

* and* the grant erf fresh charters, in which all but 
ultra-loyalists ^were carefully exchided from their 
corporation^* pl^lced the representation of the 
boroughs in* the hands of the Crown. Against 
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active disco^ent Charles had long beep quietly 
providing by the gradual increase of his Guards. 
The with^-awal qf its garrison from Tangier^ 
enabled him t(S rais^ their forcg to nine thousand 
well-equippsd soldiers, and to supplement ^ this 
fofce^, the nucleus of our* present standing army, 
by a reserve of six regiments vrhi6h were main- 
tained tifi tVey should be needed at home in the 
Service of the United Provinces.’ 

But great as the danger really was it lay not 
so much in isolated acts of tyranny as in. the, 
character and purpose of Charles himself, and 
his death at the very momen^t of his triumph 
savod*English freedom. He had regained his old 
popularity ; and at the news of hJs sickness in the 
spring of 1685 crowds thronged the churches, 
praying that God would raise him up again to be 
a higher to his people. But while his subjects 
were praying the ong anxiety of the king was to die 
reconciled to the Catholic Church. His chamber 
was cleared, and a priest named Huddleston, who 
had saved his life after the battle of Worcester, 
re(v:'‘Wed his confession and administered the last 
sacraments. Not a word of this ceremony was 
Whispered when the nobles and bishops w^;re re- 
called into the royal presence, and Qharle^ though 
steadily refusing the communion which Bishop 
Ken offered hint accepted the bishop’s absolution. 
All the children of his mistresse?t sav^- Monmouth 
were gathered round the bed, and Charles com* 
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mended item to his brother’s protection by nanfe. 
%The scene which followed is described«by a cbap- 
* lain to one of the prelates wlto stf od round the 
dying king. Chaises “ blessed all his cjiildren one 
by ofie* pulfing them on to his bed ; and them Ijie 
bishops moved, him, as he was the Lord’s anointed 
and the father of ^is country, to blejjfs them also 
and all that were^there present, and in them thew 
general body of his subjects. Whergupon, the 
room bein^ full, all fell down upon their ImeeS, 
^ and he raised himself in his bed and very solemnly 
blessed them all.” The strange comedy was at 
last over. Charl«^ died as he had lived : ]?rave, 
witty, cyfiical, even in the presence oi death. 
Tortured as he was with* pain, he begged the 
bystanders to forgave him for being so unconscion- 
able a time in dying. One mistress, the l^J/ichess 
of Portsmouth, hung weeping over hB bed. His 
last thought was of. another ^i^tress, N^ll Gwynn. 
“Do not,” he whispered to his successor ere* he 
sank into a fatal stupor, “do not let poor Nelly 
starve ! ” • 

The death of Charles in February 1685 placed 
his brother James, the Duke of York, upon the 
throne.' His character and policy were already 
well-known. 'Of all the Stuart rulers James is 
* the only on^ ^vhose ^intellect was l^plow mediocrity. 
His mind dull and narrow though orderl}| 
and methodical ; his temper dogged and arbitrary 
but sincere. His rellg^us and political tendencies 
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Chap. III. h^ld always been the same. He always 

The Fall /cherished entire belief in the royal authority^ 
Stuarts, ^and a hatred^ of liarliaments. His main desire 
1683-1714. was »for the establishment of (jatholicism* as the 
< oi\ly# means of ensuring the obedience ♦of his 
I people ; and his old love of France was quickened 

• by the 6rn\^ reliance which Jig placed on the aid 

r /of Lewis in bringing about that establishment. 

But the secrecy in which his political action had 
a's y^t been shrouded and his long absence from 
* ' England had hindered any general knovvledge of ^ 

his designs. His first words on his accession, his 
promise to “preserve this Government both in 
/ Church And State as it is now by- law established,” 
were welcomed by the* whole country with enthu- 
siasm. All the suspicions of aiCatholic sovereign 
seemejjl to«havc disappeared. “We have the word 
of a King ! »’ ran the general cry, “and of a King 
who was 'never \i^oFse than 4 his word.” The 
conviction of his brother’s faithldssness in fact 
stood James in good stead. He was looked ;>.pon 
as narrow, impetuous, stubborn, and despotic in 

* heart, but even his enemies did not accuse him of 
licing false. Above all, incredible as such a belief 
may seem now, he was believed to be keenly 

♦ alive to the honour of his country and resolute 
to free it from fpreign dependence. ^ • 

James aui From the first indeed 'there wer/^^ indications 
larhament. James Understood his declaration in a different 
sense from the nation. He was resolv^ii.ta-«i«-ke 
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1^0 dis^ufee of his own religion; the chapeH ^n chap. iii. 
s^which he had hitherto wofshipped with closed ThePaii 
• doors was now thrown open axd the Idng seen at Stuarts. 
Mass. ^ He regarded attacks on his faith as attacks 1683-1714. 
on hiniself,«and at once called on the*Archbjshop 
^ of Canterbury and the Btshop of London to hinder 
all preaching against*Catholicism as a part of their 
“duty” to their king. He made no' secret of his^ 
resolve to procure freedom of worship for his co- • 

religionists# while still refusing it tt) the*rest of tlje . 
Nonconformists, whom he hated as republicans and ^ 
Exclusionists. All was passed over however in the 
general confidenci. It was necessary to summon 
a Parliament, for the royal revenue ceased with 
the death of ORarles ; but the elections, swayed 
at once by the tide of loyalty and by the commiind 
of the boroughs which the surrender of their 
charters had given to the Crown, sen^ up !n«May 
a House of Commo’ns in wjiic^i Jamefi found few 
members who*were not to his mind. His app^int- 
mevt indeed of Catholic officers in the army was 
already exciting murmjirs ; but these were hushed 
as tiames repeated •his pledge of maintainin^4he • * 
established ordef both in Church and State. The 
question of religious security was waived at a hint 
of the royal displeasure, and a revenue of 15early|^ 

• two*nij[llions was gf anted to the king for life. • 

All that was wanted to rouse ?he loyalty of the Argyie’s 
country into fan2,ticism was supplial by a rebellion 
in the North, and by another under .Monmouth in 
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* •* 

Chap. III. ^West. The hopes of Scotch fre®om had 

The Fall clung ever^ since the^Eestoration to the house of 
of the i / 

stuattfi. Argyle. The gre^t Marquis indeed had been 

1683-1714. brought to thS block at the fe^ng’s return. His 

son, the Earl of Argyle, had been unaible t^p .save 

himself even by a life 6f singular caution and 

. obedience from the ill-will cff the vile politicians 

who governed Scotland. He was at last convicted 

* r ^ 

^ of treason in 1^382 on grounds at which every 

/English statesman stood aghast. “We« should not 
^ hang a dog here,” Halifax protested, ♦'on the 
' grounds on which my Lord Argyle has been 
sentenced to death.” The Eark escaped however 
to Holland, and lived peaceably there during the 
last six years of the reign of ChaMes. Monmouth 
had found the same refuge at the Hague, where 
a belief in the king^s love and purpose to 
recaK liim secured him a kindly reception from 
William of ^Orange.* put the ' accession of James 
wa^a death-blow to the hopes of the Duke, while 
it stirred the fanaticism of Argyle to a resolye of 
wresting Scotland from the ,rule of a Catholic king. 

'• ThcTcwo leaders determined tb appear in arms in 
England and the North, and the^two expeditions 
sailed within a few days of each other. Avgyle’s 
^ attenlpt was soon over. His clan of .the Campbells 
rese on the Earks landing iu Cantyre, b.ut' the 
country had been occupied for tfie king, and 
quarrels among the exiles who dccompanied him 
robbed his effort of every chance of success. His 
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force sctttered without a fight; and A/gjle,, Chap.iii. 
^ arrested in an attempt to dScape, was^ hurried onr TiwFaii 

• the 30th of June to a traitor^s*death. * st^fs. 

Mopmouth fo]^ a tiifie found brighter fortune. I683>i7i4. 
His.p^pularity in the West was great,* and though Monm^th’s 
^ the gentry held aloof t^hen he landed at Lyme 
and demanded an defective parliamentary govern- 
ment as well as freedom of worship for f^rotestant 
Nonconformists, fhe farmers and traders of Devon-f • 
shire and# Dorset flocked to his* stan^ard.^ The! 

^ clothiei*-towns of Somerset were true to the Whig 
cause, as they had been true to the .cause of the 
Long Parliament ; and on the entrance of the 
Duke into Taunton the popular enthusiasm ^owed 
itself in the flowers whiclji wreathed every door, 
as well as in a train of young girls who j)resented 
Monmouth with a Bible and a flag. ^ His forces 
now amounted to six thousand men, J)ut whiftever 
. elfhnee of success lie mighi; kave had^was lost by 
his assumption of the title of king, his rigl^t to 
wlych he had pledged himself hitherto to leave 
for decision to a fi;ee Parliament. The two 
Houses ofiered to 'support James with their'*iives •’ 
and fortunes, ar^d passed a bill of attainder against 
the l7qke. The ^gentry, still true to the cause of 
Mary and of William, held stubbornly •aloof ; 

• while. the DuarHs find the regiments from Tangier 
hurried to pie scene ftf the revolt and the militia 
gathered to thS royal standard.* Foiled in an 
attempt on 'Bristol and Bath, Monmouth fell back 
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Chap. TIL oH^idgewater, and flung himself in thdl night of 
The Fall the 6th of, July on iJie king’s forces as they lay 
Stuarts, encamped liard by on Sedgemoor. The surprise 
1683.1714. failed^ and the brave peasants® and miners who 
followed thS Duke, checked in their 2 dvar;ce, by 
a deep drain which crossed the moor, were broken 
after a short but desperate resistance by the royal 
horse. Their leader fled from the field, and after 
^ I, a vain effort to eScape from the realm was captured 
! an4 sent pitilessly to the block. t 

|he^Bioody Never had England shown a firmer byalty; 

but its loyalty was changed into horror by the 
terrible measures of repression which followed on 
the victory of Sedgemoor. Even North, »the Lord 
Keeper, a servile tool , of the Crown, protested 
against t^^e license and bloodshed in which the 
troops were^ suffered to indulge after the battle. 
His *J)rotest , however was disregarded, and he 
withdrew b¥.okcn-heart|id from' the Court to die. 
Jamf^s was in fact resolved on a far* more terrible 
{vengeance; and the Chief-Justice Jeffrej^s, a n^an 
{of great natural powers byt of violent temper, 
*• was^^ent to earn the Seals by U series of judicial 
murders which have left his nan^e a byword for 
cruelty. Three hundred and fifty rebels *Vere 
^ hanged in what has ever since been known as the 
“Bloody Circuit,” while Jeffreys *made hi^ way 
through Dorset and Somersi3t. More^ than eight 
hundred were Sold into slavery ^oeyorid sea. A 
yet larger number were whipped and ‘imprisoned. 
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The Qu^n, the maids of honour, the courti^s, Chaf. hi. 
\even the Judge himself, rSade shamj^less profit 
^ from the sale of pardons. ^»What roused pity Stuarts, 
above all were thS cruelties wreake*d upon women. i683-i7i4. 
Some ^erc? scourged from market-town to market- 
f town. Mrs. Lisle, the v^fe of one of the Kegicides, 
was sent to the blocl? at Winchester for harbouring 
a rebel. Elizabeth Gaunt for the same act of ^ 

, womanly charity was burned atV Tyburn. Pity *' 

turned into horror when it was fcfund that cpielty 
^ such as^ this was avowed and sanctioned by the ^ ^ 
king. Even the cold heart of General Churchill, 
to whose energy* the victory at Sedgemoor had 
mainly been owing, revolted at the ruthlessncss 
with which Jarnes turne(l away from all appeals 
for mercy. “Tips marble,” he cried as,^he struck 
the chimney-piece on which he leant, “is not 
harder than the king’s heart.” ^ ^ 

But it was soon piainabat the f error which 
this butchery' was meant to strike into the people 
was part of a larger purpose. The revolt wasj 
made a pretext for a vast increase of the standingl 
army. Charles, as' we have seen, had silently «and‘ *' 
cautiously raised it to nearly ten thousand men ; 

James, raised it at one swoop to twenty thousand. 

The employment of this force was to be at®home, ^ 
not abroad, for tKe hope of an English policy •in 
foreign affcprs had already faded away. In the^ 
designs which James had at heart he could look 
for no consent from Parliament ; and however his 
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Chap. III. pride revolted against a dependence oil France, 
The^Faii it was onljj by FrenSi gold and French soldiers 
Stuarts, that he coiild hope\to hold the Parliament per- 
1683 - 1714 . maneptly at bay. A week tfierefore after his 
^ccfsj^on he assured Lewis that hi^ grakiitude 
^nd devotion to him equalled tha^ of Charles 
himself. ^ “ Tell your master^’^ ho said to the 
^ French ambassador, ‘‘ that without his protection 
* I can do noJ^hingV He has a right to be consulted, 
and ifc is my wish to consult him, about overy- 
, , thing.” The pledge of subservience was rewarded 
(with the promise of a subsidy, and the promise 
fwas received with the strongest, expressions of 
delight a^d servility. The hopes which the Prince 
of Orange had conceived from his father-in-law’s 
more warlike temper were nippe^l by a refusal to 
allow him t^ visit England. All the caution and 
reserve of Clv-rles the Second in his dealings with 
Franco was fset aside. • Sunderland, the favourite 
Minister of the new king as he had bCen of the old, 
not only promised during the session to avoid ^he 
connection with Spain and Holland which the Par- 
• lianfSht was known to desire, but ‘‘ to throw aside 
thg mask and openly break with them as soon as 
the royal revenue is secured.” The support .indeed 
.which* James needed was a far closer and firmer 
support than his ^brother had sought ^f<5r. Lewis 
^ on the other hand trusted ITim. as he j 30 uld never 
trust Charles. *His own bigotry understood the 
bigotry of the new sovereign. “ The confirmation 
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of the ling’s authority and the establishment of 
religion/’ he wrote, “are our common interest”; 
"^and he promised that James should ‘^'^nd in his 
friendship all the resources which he can expect.” 

Never li^d the secret league with Fnince seemed 
so full of danger to English religion. Europe had 
long been trembling at the ambition of Lewis ; 
it was trembling how at his bigotry. ^ He had 
proclaimed warfare against civU" liberty in hi^ 
attack upon Holland ; ho declared \far at thia 
moment, upon religious freedom by revoking th el 
Edict of Nantes, the measure by which Henryj 
the Fourth after, his abandonment of Protestant- 
ism secured toleration and the free exercise of 
their worship for his Protestant subjects. It had 
been respected by Richelieu even in his victory 
over the Huguenots, and only lightly tampered 
with by Mazarin. But from the beginning of his 
reign Lewis had resolved to set aside its provisions^ 
and his revocation of it at the end of 1685 was 
only the natural close of a progressive system of 
persecution. The revocation was followed by 
outrages more cruel than even the bloodshc/i of 
Alva. Dragoons were quartered on Protestant 
families, women jvere flung from their sick-beds 
ixito the streets, children were torn from^ their 
mothers’ arms' to Jee brought up in Catholicisi^ci, 
ministers wOre sent tp the galleys. In spite of 
the royal edicts ^tvhich forbade evcm flight to the 
victims of these horrible atrocities a hundred 
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thgulsand Protestants fled over the borf’ers, and 
Holland, Switzerlandf> the Palatinate, were filled 
with Frendi exiles.^ Thousands found refuge in 
England, and Mieir' industry aitablished in the 
fields east o^ London the silk trade of fipitalfields. 

But while Englishmen v/ere looking with horror 
on these events in F’rance Ji,mes vfhs taking ad- 
vantage of the position in which as he believed 
t*liey placed him. The news 6f the revocation 
jdi;ew from* James expressions of delight. The 
rapid increase of the conversions to Catholicism 
which followed on the dragonnades raised in 
him hopes of as general an apostasy in his own 
dominions. Ilis tone took a new haughtiness and 
jdecision. He admitted more Catholic officers into 
'his fresh regiments. He dismissed Halifax from 
the Privy Council on his refusal to consent to a 
plantfdr repealing the Test Act. He met the 
^Parliament ^n its r^jassembling in November with 
|a haughty declaration that whether legal or no 
^his grant of commissions to Catholics must ^not 
»be questioned, and with a demand of supplies for 
hisfuew troops. Loyal as was the temper of the 
Houses, their alarm for the Church, their dread 
of a standing army, was yet stronger than their 
loyaltiy. The Commons by the majority of a single 
v«te deferred the grant of supf lie’s till, grievaiices 
were redressed, and dema»ded in tnmr address 
the recall of the illegal commissioAs on the ground 
that the continuance of the Catholic officers in 
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their pofts “ may be taken to be a dispefis^^g Chap. m. 
^with that law without Act of Parlian^eiit.” The ^h^aii 
m Lords took a bolder tone ; and the protest of the Stuarts, 
bishops against any infringement of the Test Act 1683-1714. 
expi;es^ed hy Bishop Compton of London was 
^ backed by the eloquence of Halifax. Their desire 
for conciliation indeed was shown in an offer to 
confirm the existing oflicers in their posts by Act 
of Parliament, and even to allow fresh nominations 
of Catholics by the king under the same security. 

But James had no wish for such a compromise, 
and the Houses were at once prorogued. 

The king resolved to obtain from the judges* The Test set 
what he could not obtain from Parliamenf! He 
remodelled the bench by dismissing four judges 
who refused to lend themselves to his plans ; and 
in the June of 1686 their successors decided in 

o 

the case of Sir Edward Hales, a Catholic oTicer 
in the arm}", that a royal dispensation could bo 
pleaded in ba^’ o*f the Test Act. The princjplo, 
laid down by the judges “that it is a privileg^ 
inseparably connected with the sovereignty of thq^| 

King to dispense with penal laws, and that accu»rdb *’ 
ing to his own judgment,” was applied by Jame^ 
with 1. reckless impatience of all decency and 
self-restraint. , Catholics were admitted intct civil 
• and military offices without stint, and four Catholic 
peers were sworn as mombers of tlie Privy Council. 

The laws which Torbade the presence of Catholic 
priests in the’ realm or the open exercise of Catholic 
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wqf'^nip were set at nought. A gorgeojis chapel 
was opened in the palace of St. James for the 
use of the 'king. Carmelites, Benedictines, Fran- 
ciscans, appeared in their religious garb in the 
streets of Lbndon, and the J esuits set up a crowded 
school in the Savoy. T^ie quick growth of dis- 
content at these acts would have startled a wiser 
man into prudence, but James prided himself on 
an obstinacy which never gave way ; and a riot 
wjiich took pkue on the opening of ^,a Catholic 
chapel in the City was followed by the e^stablish 
,;ment of a camp of thirteen thousand men at 
.'Hounslow to overawe the capita],. 

The course which James intended tp, follow in 
England was shown indeed by the course he was 
following in the sister kingdoms. In Scotland ho 
acted as a pure despot. At the' close of Charles’s 
reign the extreme Covenanters or “wild Whigs” 
of the Western shirks had formally renounced 
the^]" allegiance to a “ prelatical” king. A 
smouldering revolt spread over the country that 
was only held in check by the merciless cruelties 
wiE. which the royal troops avenged the “rabbling 
of priests” and the outrages committed by the 
Whigs on the more prominent persecutors. • Such 
a revolt threw strength into the hands of the 
government by rallying to its^ side all who were 
bent on public order, and this strength was doubled 
by the landings and failure of Argyle. The Scotch 
t^arliament granted excise and custonis not to the 
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king only#)ut to his successors, while it confirm^ Chap. hi. 
v^he Acts which established feligious conformity. ThTFaii 
4 ^ Hut James was far from being satisfied with a stuart^s. 
loyalty which madt no concession fo the “king’s 1683-1714. 
religipm” He placed the government of Scotjand; 

^ in the hands of two lordsf Melfort and Perth, whoi 
had embraced Tiis owi faith, and put a Catholicj 
in command of the* Castle of Edinburgli. Thc^ 
drift of these measures was soon seeli. The Scotch* * • 

Parliament .had as yet been the ntere creature of 
the Crown, but servile as were its members there 
* was a point at which their servility stopped. 

When James boldly recpiired them to legalize ther ? 

toleration pf Catholics they refused to pass*such| I 

an Act. It was ^in vain that the king tempted^ 
them to consent by the ofier of a free trade ! 

with England. “*fehall we sell our God ? was 
the indignant reply. James at once prder^d •the 
Scotch judges to treat ahl 4w% against Catholics 
as null and void and his orders were obeyed, ^n 
Irelarid his policy threw off even the disguise of 
law. Catholics were admitted by the king’s 
command to the council and to civil offices. • 

Catholic, Lord Tyrconnell, was put at the head 
of the *lcrmy, and set instantly about its re-organ- f; 

ization by cashiering Protestant officers and* by 
cdmitling two tfitiuaiind Catholic natives into its^ 
ranks. * * • * 

Meanwhile in England James was passing from The High 
the mere atteifipt to secure freedom for his fellow- ° ^ 
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Ch^iu. religionists to a bold and systematic a®ack upon 
Chur(^. Ho h&d at the outset of his reign v 
SW8. forbidden the clergy to preach against “the king’s^ 
1683-1714. religion”; and ordered the bishops to act upon 
thiSj^ prohibition. But no steps were tak<;n by 
them to carry out this trder ; and the pulpits of 
the capital soon rang with controversial sermons. ' 
such a sermon James now called on Compton, 
the Bishop of -London, to suspend Dr. Sharp' 
the rector of 3t. Giles’-in-the-Fields, Compton ^ 
answered that as judge he was ready t® examine 
into the case if brought before him according to * 
law. To James the matter vms not one of law 
but of nrerogative. He regarded his ecclesiastical 
; supremacy as a weapon providelitially left to him 
}for uncling the work which it had enabled his 
■predecessors to do. Under Henry and Elizabeth 
it had beep used to turn the Church of England 
from Catholic to. Protekant. Under Janms it 
might be used to turn the Church back again 
from Protestant to Catholic. The High Com- 
mission indeed which had^enforced this sujircmacy 
hud been declared illegal by an Act of the Long 
^Pailiament, and this Act had been confirmed by 
the Parliament of the Eestor.-tion. But' it was 
I’ thought possible to evade this iVet by omitting 
^ from the instructions on which the, Cornrhission 

^ acted the extraordinary powera arid jurisdictions 
by which its predecessor had gi/en offence. With 
jthis reserve, seven commissioners 'vi^ere appointed 
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^ in the suW of 1686 for the government of «he, i„ 

• ^ ‘‘their lead 

w^s the Commission sJSiSeV 

suspend SRarp was punished by his own si»p*„- 

• ®'“- ®“t the pressure* of the Commission only 

drove the clergy to.a* bolder defiance of the royal 
^ e legality of the Commission and of it% , 

, proceedings was Senied. Not efon the Pope it 
was sanh bad claimed such rights o'ver the conduct 

• ^hction of English bishops as were claimed 

by the king. The prohibition of attacks on the * 

kuigs religion ’>was set at nought. Sepions | 
^ainst superstition were preached from every 

most .famous divines of the 
tay Tillotson and, Stillingfleot, put themselves at 
e head of a host of controversialists wlio scattered 
pamphlets and tracts from every printf ng press. 

gentry stood aloof and predicted the inevitable 
reason which the king’s course must bring about, 
or that Nome itself counselled greater moderation. 

James was infatuated with what seemed to be the * ' 1 

success of his onterprises. He looked on the 
opposition he expoi-ienced as due to the influencj , i ' • 
1^ hjirch Tories who had remained id • , 

power since; the reaction of 1681, and these hSi 

Jtermined chastisl.” The Duke of Queens- . 

erry, the leader of this party in Scotland, was 
liven from office. Tyrconnell, as we have' seen 
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w^Ks placed as a check on Ormond in Irefend. In 
England Jj-mes resolved* to show the world that^^^ 
even the closest ties^ of blood were as nothing to c* 
him ,if they conflicted with tHh demands of his 
faith. His earlier marriage with AnnC Hy^e^ the 
daughter of Clarendon, 'bound both the Chan- ^ 
cellor’s spns to his fortunes ; 'and on his accession 
^e had sent his elder brother-in-law, Edward, Earl 
of Clarendon, a^ Lord-Lieutenant to Ireland, and 
raised the youHger, Laurence, Earl of* Eochester, 
who had long been a minister under CEarles the 
Second, to the post of Lord Treasurer. But the 
sons of Hyde were as staunch <.o the old Cavalier 
doctrinQ.s of Church and State as Hydro himself. 
Eochester therefore was told in the opening of 
1687 th 9 t the king could not safely entrust so 
great a charge to any one who did not share his 
sentiments /m religion, and on his refusal to 
abandon hh faith ^her was deprived of the White 
StjffF. His brother Clarendon shared his fall. A 
Catholic, Lord Bellasys, became First Lord ot the 
: Treasury, which was agaFi put into commission 
after Eochester’s removal ; and another Catholic, 
Jiord. Arundell, became Lord Privy Seal while 
Father Petre, a Jesuit, was called to tl,i6 Privy 
Council. 

The dismissal of Eochester*^prang mainly from' 

^ belief that with such administer ^ James would 
tail to procure from the Parliament that freedom 
lor Catholics which he was bent on establishing. 
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Ifc was fact a declaration that on this matfejr Chap. hi. 
•^none in the king^s service must oppos| the king’|| Th^ii 
will, and it was followed up .by the dismissal oi Stuarts, 
one official after another who refused to aid ini 1683-1714. 
the repeal ^of the Test Act. But acts like 4 ;h«se^ 
were of no avail against the steady growth of 
resistance. If the great Tory nobles wer-^ staunch 
for the Crown, they were as resolute Englishmei^ • 
in their hatred of mere tyranny as ^he Whigs 
themselves.* James gave the Duke of Norfolk 
the swoni of State to carry before him as he went • 

to Mass. The Duke stopped at the Chapel door. 

“Your father woi^kl have gone further,” saj^ the 
king. “Your Majesty’s father was thi better , 
man,” replied the Duke, “jurid he would not have 
gone so far.” Thg young Duke of Somerset was 
ordered to introduce into the Presence Cl^amber 
the Papal Nuncio, who \vas now receiired in ^tate 
at Windsor in the^ teeth of a*stfttute wliich forbade 
diplomatic rela’cions with Rome. “ I am advis^l,” 

Somarset answered, “ that I cannot obey your 
Majesty without breaking the law.” “Do you not 
know that I am above the law*?” James asfed 
angril;^. “Your •Majesty may be, but I am not,’# 

retorted, the Duke!! He was dismissed from his 
post,^but the spirit of resistance spread fast. In • 

"spite oS the; king’s* letters the governors of the 
Charterhouse, who numbered among them some # 
of the greatest English nobles, refused to admit 
a Catholic to the benefits of the foundation. The 
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devoted loyalists began to murnfur when 
trames deijianded apostasy as a proof of their ^ 
loyalty. ^ 

He had in fact to abandon Jit last all hope of 
bringing the Church or the Tories dver^to his 
will, and in the spring* of 1687 he turned, as 
Charles Jiad turned, to the Nonconformists. He 
Ipublished in April a Declaration of Indulgence 
f which suspended the operation of the penal laws 
I against Nonconformists and Catholics' alike, and 
I of every Act which imposed a test as a Jjualifica- 
kion for office in Church or State. A hope was 
expressed that this measure woiild be sanctioned 
by Parlip/ment when it was suffered to rt-assemble. 
The temptation to a^ccept the Indulgence was 
great, for since the fall of Shaftpsbiuy persecution 
had fallen r heavily on the Protestant dissidents, 
and we can hardly wonder that the Nonconformists 
wavered for a time 'or» that numerous addresses of 
thaJliks were presented to James. ' But the great 
body of them, and all the more venerable names 
among them, remained trv>e to the cause of free- 
dom. Baxter, Howe, and Bunyan all refused an 
Indulgence which could only be purchased by the 
violent overthrow of the law. " It was plain that 
the only mode of actually securing ■ the end which 
James had in vipw was to* procure a repeal of the' 
Test Act from Parliament' itself. It was to this 
that the king’s dismissal of Kochester and other 
ministerial changes had been directed ; but James 
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found thJt the temper of the existing Houses, #o chap, iii, 
'•^far as he could test it, remained absolutely opposed 
to his project. In July therefore he dissolved 
the Parliament, aftd summoned a •new one. In 1683 - 1714 . 
spite, qf tift) support he might expect froin the 
Nonconformists in the ejections, he knew that no 
free Parliament couM be brought to consent to 
the repeal. The Lords indeed could be swamped 
by lavish creations of new peera* “Your troop • 

of horse, Lord Sunderland told Ghurchill, “shall 
be called up into the House of Lords.’’ But it 
was a harder matter to secure a compliant House 
of Commons. No effort however was spared. 

The Lord -Lieutenants were directed to ‘bring 
about such a “ re*gulation ” pf the governing body 
in boroughs as would ensure the return of can- 
didates pledged to the repeal of the Test, and to 
question every magistrate in their jountjf jfs to 
his vote. Half of them at qpce refusecj to comply, 
and a string oS great nobles — the Lords of Oxfprd, 
Shrewsbury, Dorset, Derby, Pembroke, Eutland, 
Abergavenny, Thanet,, Northampton, and Abing- 
don — were dismissed from their Lord-Lieutefmn- • 
cies. The justices when questioned simply replied 
that tliey would vote according to their consciences, 
and send members to Parliament who would pf otect ^ 

' the l^rotestant religion. After repeated “ regula- 
tions ” it was^ found impossible to form a corporate ^ 
body which would return representatives willing 
to comply with the royal will. All thought of a 
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Ch ap. I II. P|,rfianient had to be abandoned ; and^even the 
the^ bigoted courtiers counselled moderation at 

Stuarts, this proof of the stubborn opposition which James 
1683-1714. must prepare *to encounter frftm the pe^rs, the 
gentjy, and the trading classes. , , 

The^Attacki Estranged as he was •from the w’hole body of 
Universities! the nobles and gentry it refnained* for James to 
^ I force the clergy also into an attitude of resistance. 
Even the tyranhy of the Commikion had failed to 
drive into opcfn opposition men who. had l)cen 
, preaching Sunday after Sunday the dofctrine of 

passive obedience to the worst of kings. But 
James who had now finally abandoned all hope of 
winning^the aid of the Church in his project cared 
little for passive obecjience. He looked on the 
refusal of the clergy to supjiort his plans as 
freeing him from the pledge ho had given to 
maiilcam thg. Church as established by law ; and 
he resolved| to attavk.it in the' great institutions 
which had till now been its 'strongholds. To 
secure the Universities for Catholicism wasi to 
seize the only training schpols which the English 

• clefgy possessed as well as the only centres of 
lygher education which existed .for the English 
gentry. It was on such a seizure however that 

, Jameb’s mind was. set. Little indeed was done 
.(With Cambridge. A Benedictine mohk, 'who' 

, presented himself with royai letters recommending 
him for the degree of a Master of Arts, was rejected 

• on his refusal to sign the Articles ; and the Vice- 
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attack was directefl against Oxford? The Master, less-nu. 
of University College, Obadiah Walker, Jw]io 
^ declared himself a CathoMc convert, was authorized 
to retain his ‘post fn defiance of the law. A 
lioman Catholic named Massey was presented by 
the Crown to tRe Deanery of ‘Christ Church. • 

Magdalen .was the wealthiest 0ollege in the 
^ University; and James in 1687 recommended one 
Farmer, a Catholic of infamous life and not even 
qualified l.)y statiV.e for the office, to its vacant 
headship. I The Fellows remonstrated, and on the ^ 
rejection of their remonstr^ance chose Hough, one 
of their own number, as their Presideat. The f 
Ecclesiastical Commission declared the election • 
void ; and James, shamed out of his fi^t canciigate, 
recommended a second, Parkei^ Bishop, of Oxford, 
a Catholic ii> heart and the meanest of «his 
cou^rtiors. The Fellows however pleaded that 
Hough was already , chosen, and they held 
stubbornly to their* legal head. It was in f?tin • 
that the king visited Oxford, summoned them tp 
his presence, and rated them as they knelt before 
him Jike schoolboys. ‘‘I am King,'’ he saitf; “I ^ 

• will bq, obeyed ! * 0o to your chai^el this instant, 
and elect tlie Bishd|3 ! Let those who refuse ^ 
look to it, for they shall feel the whole weight of 
my hand ! ” * It was seen that to give Magdalen as 


Chancelld’ was summoned before the I^riry 
• ^Council and punished for hi^rejection ^y depriva-, 
tion from office. But a violent and* obstinate 
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w%ll*as Christ Church into Catholic haiiis was to 
the^ t-urn Oxford into a •Catholic seminary, and the , ^ 
Stuarts, king's threats were disregarded. But they were* ^ 
1683-1714, soon^ carried olit. A special Commission visited 
jthe JJniversity, pronounced Hough ati ir^rpder, 
set aside his appeal to the law, burst open the 
door of his president’s hous^ to ins'tall Parker in 
^ his place, and on their refusal to submit deprived 
• The Fellows of ‘their fellowships. The expulsion 

of the Fellows nvas followed on a like, refusal by * 

I that of the Demies. Parker, who died ‘immedi- 

ately after his installation, was succeeded by a 
Poman Catholic bishop m « partibus, named 
Bonavenjbure Gifford, and twelve* Eomar^ Catholics 
were admitted to fellowships in a* single day. 

James and With peers, gentry, and clergy in dogged 
opposition the scheme of wresting a repeal of the 
Test^ Act frorn a now Parliament became impracti- 
cable, and yithout thu^ — as James well knew — his 
|ysi-em of Indulgence, even if* ho was able to 
^maintain it so long, must end with his death.^nd 
jihe accession of a Protes1;p,nt sovereign. It was 
• provide against such a defeat of his designs that 
|l:je stooped to ask the aid of Wiliam of Orange. 

Ever since his accession William had folloy/ed his 
^ fat^hdV- in -law’s course with a growing anxiety. 

For while England was seething with the ipa^ness • 

^ of the Popish Plot and of the royalist reaction the 
great European struggle which occupied the whole 
mind of the Prince had been drawing nearer and 
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nearer. The patience of Germany indeed Chap. hi. 
• worn out by the ceaseless aggressions ^of Lewis, Th^aii 
and in 1686 its princes had bound themselves at Stuarts. 
Augsburg to resisf all further encfoachments on 1683-1714. 
the paj’t (tx France. From that moment ^war 
became inevitable, and in*such a war William had 
always held that the aid of England was essential 
to success. But his efforts to ensure English aid ! 
had utterly failed.* James, as William soon earned * * 

to know, had renewed his brother^ secret treaty! 
with France ; and even had this been otherwise 
his quarrel with his people would of itself have 
prevented him from giving any aid in a struggle 
abroad. 7'he Prince could only silently look on 
with a desperate hope thaj James might yet be 
brought to a nobler policy. He refused all en-t 
couragement to the leading malcontents who were 
already calling on him to interfere in armS. ^ Op 
the other hand he declined ,to ^support Jhe king iii 
his schemes for the abolition of the Test. If«hq 
stillf cherished hopes of bringing about a peace 
between the king and ^)eople which might enable 
him to enlist England in the Grand Alliance, t-]?ey •* 
vanished *in 16^7 before the Declaration of 
Indulgence. It was at this moment, at the end 
of May, that James, called on him and Ma*ry to 
declare, themselves*^ in favour of the abolition of 
the penal laws and of the Test. “Conscience, ^ 
honour, and gooS policy,’^ wrote James, “bind me . 
to procure safety for the Catholics. I cannot 
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Ch^iil l^ve those who have remained faithful ^o the old 

^of the^ Religion subject to the oppression undey 

Stuarts, which the laws place them.” 

1683 - 1714 . ^ But simultaneously with the king’s appeal 
of great import reached the Prince rfrom 
the leading nobles. Son^^e, like the Hydes, simply 
assured ^him of their friendship. The Bishop of 
^ London added assurances of support. Others, 
like Devonshire, Nottingham, ‘ and Shrewsbury, 
cautiously or Openly warned the Prince against 
compliance with the king’s demand’ Lord 
Churchill announced the resolve of Mary’s sister 
Anne to stand in any case' by the cause of 
Protestantism. Danby, the leading representative 
of the great Tory party, told the Dutch ambassador 
plainly to warn William that if J ames was suffered 
to pursue his present course, and above all to 
gaiif control, over the Parliament, ho ^ould leave 
the Catholic party <strong enougdi at his death to 
threaten Mary’s succession. The letters dictated 
William’s answer. No one, he truly proteHed, 
Uoathed religious persecution more than he himself 
did] but in relaxing political disabilities James 
.jqalled on him to countenance an attack on his own 
religion. “I cannot,” he ended, “concur in what 
, your' Majesty desires of me.” William’s refusal 
was justified, as we have secfn, by the result of 
the efforts to assemble a PstHiament favourable to 
the repeal of the Test. The wholesale dismissal 
of justices and Lord -Lieutenants "through the 
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summer c4 1687 failed to shake the resolve of*tlje chap. hi. 

* ^ counties. The “ regulation their corporations The Fail 

t)y the displacing of their older members and the Stuarts, 
substitution of Ncfticonformists dicP little to gain 1683-1714. 
the ^o\jns. • The year 1688 indeed had hardly 
^ opened when it was found necessary to adjourn 
the elections which had been fixed for February, 
and to make a fresh attempt to win a warmer 
support from the dissidents and fnAn the country. " " •* 

For James .clung with a desperate '4:enacity to thje 
hope of finding a compliant Parliament. He knew, 
what was as yet unknown to the world, the fact 
that his Queen Wc^s with child. The birth of an 
heir would meet the danger which he looked for 
from the successfon of William and Mary. But 
James was past middle life, and his death would 
leave his boy at the mercy of a Eegency which 
could hardly fail to be composed of meh who 
would undo the king’s ’work find even bring up 
the young sovereign as a Protestant. His q>wn 
seciyity, as he thought, against such a course lay 
in the building up a ^strong Catholic party, in 
placing Catholics in ••the high offices of State, lind 
in providing against their expulsion from these 
at his death by a repeal of the Test. But such a 
repeal could only be won from Parliament and 

• hopeles^ as th^ effort seemed James j^ressed 
doggedly on in his attempt to secure Houses who 
would carry out liis will. 

The rene\^ed Declaration of Indulgence which 
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issued in 1688 was not only intended to win 
the Nonconformists ‘by fresh assurances of the 
king's sincerity, it was an appeal to the nation at 
large. At it^ close he promked to summon a 
Parliament in November, and he cailed^op the 
electors to choose such members as would bring 
to a successful end the policy he had begun. His 
resolve, ho said, was to make merit the one 
qualification for office and to establish universal 
liberty of conscience for all future tiiue. It was 
in this character of a royal appeal that hu ordered 
^very clergyman to read the Declaration during 
j^ivine service on two successivf^ Sundays. Little 
time was given for deliberation ; but Jittle time 
was needed. The clergy refused almost to a man 
fto be the instruments of their own humiliation. 
The Declaration was read in ' only four of the 
Lonloii churches, and in these the congregation 
flocked out of ch^rc^i at the first words of it. 
Ne^arly all the country parsons refused to obey 
the royal orders, and the Bishops went with^, the 
rest of the clergy. A ^few days before the 
appointed Sunday Archbishop Sancroft called his 
suffragans together, and the six who were able to 
appear at Lambeth signed a temperate protest to 
the king in which they declined , to publish an 
illegal Declaration. “It is a sti-ndard of rel;^ellion,” 
James exclaimed, as the Primate presented the 
paper ; and the resistance of the clergy was no 
sooner announced to him than he determined to 
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wreak hi^ vengeance on the prelates who^h|Ld 
signed the protest. He ordered the Ecclesiastical 
•Commissioners to deprive them of' theii sees ; but 
in this matter e^en the Commis’jioners shrank 
from obeying him. The Chancellor, Lord J effrey s, 
advised a prosecution for libel as an easier mo^de 
of punishment ; and othe Bishops, who refused to 
give bail, were coiAmitted on this charge to the 
Tower. They passed to their prison amidst the 
shouts of a great multitude ; the sentinels knelt 
for thei]» blessing as they entered its gates, and 
the soldiers of the garrison drank their healths. 
So threatening was the temper of the nation that 
his ministers pressed James to give way. But his 
obstinacy grew with the danger. ‘‘Indulgence,’^ 
he said, “ ruined my father ” ; and on the 29th of 
June the Bishops ’appeared as criminals at the bar) 
of the King’s Bench. The jury had been paeked,) 
the judges were mere tools of the' Crown, but 
judges and iury were alike overawed by the 
indignation of the people at large. No sooner 
had the foreman of the jury uttered the words 
“Not guilty ” than, a roar of applause burst f'^om 
the crowd, and horsemen spurred along every road 
to cfiWry over the country the news of the 
acquitt^. ^ > 

JUmes was at Hounslow when the news of the 
verdict reached him, .and as hd rode from the 
camp he heard a great shout behind him. “ What 
is that?” he asked. “It is nothing,” was the 
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CH^iir. ; “ only the soldiers are glad cthat the 

Bishops are acquitted!” “Do you call that 
st^s. ^nothing? ’’^grumbled the king. The shout told* 
1683 - 1714 . |iini that he stcod utterly alone in his realm. The 
. jpeerage, the gentry, the bishops, the.cle^y, the 
^Universities, every law3ter, every trader, every 
i^armer, stood aloof from him. And now his very 
soldiers torsook him. The most dev^oted Catholics 
c ^ pressed him to** give way. Biitp to give way was 
to reverse every act he had done since his accession 
and to change the whole nature of his gov<?.rnment. 
All show of legal rule had disappeared. Sheriffs, 
mayors, magistrates, appointed, by the Crown in 
defiaribe of a parliamentary statute, were no real 
officers ifi the eye of the law. Eten if the Houses 
were summoned members returned by officers such 
as these could form no legal Parliament. Hardly 
a Minister of the Crown or a Privy Councillor 
exercised any lawful authority, elames had 
brought things to such a pass that the restoration 
of legal government meant the absolute reversal 
of every act he had done. But he was in no 
■ mo^d to reverse his acts. His temper was only 
spurred to a more dogged obstinacy by danger 
and remonstrance. “I will lose all,” he said to 
the Spanish ambassador who counselled modera- 
tion ; ‘‘ I will lose all or win all.” He broke up 
the camp at Hounslow and disperse its troops 
in distant cantonments. He di^issed the two 
judges who had favoured the acquittal of the 
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Bishops. % He ordered the chancellor of •ec^h Chap. in. 
^ diocese to report the names •£ the cler^ who had ThTFaii 
not read the Declaration of Indulgence But his Stuarts, 
will broke fruitlessly against* a stJllen resistance lessTnu. 
which met^him on every side. Not a chancellor 
made a return to tlie •Commissioners, and the 
Commissioner^ were cowed into inaction by the 
temper of the natmn. When the judges who 
had displayed their servility to the Crown went’* • 
on circuit fhe gentry refused to meet them. A 
yet fiercer irritation was kindled by the king's 
resolve to supply the place of the English troops 
whose temper jjrovcd unserviceable for his 
purposes ^ hy drafts from the Catholic *army 
which Tyrconnetl had raised in Ireland. Even 
the Eoman Catholic peers at the Council-table 
protested against this measure ; and six officers in 
a single regiment laid down their comffiistions 
rather than enrol the Irisl^ rgcruits among their 
men. The ballaTl of “Lillibullero,” a scurrijpus 
attack on the Irish recruits, was sung from one 

end of England to the other. 

^ • 

Wide however as the disaffection undoubtdtlly •The 
was the position of James seemed fairly secure. He 
count^d^ on the aid of France. His army, what- 
ever signs of discontent it might show, waj? still 
a formidable Tftroe of twenty thousand men. 

Scotland, dishearten ed« by the failure of Argyle's 
rising, could giv8 no such help as it gave to the 
Long Parliaifient. Ireland on the other hand was 
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Chap. III. TGcdy to throw a Catholic army in tiie king’s 
The Fall support OQ the western coast. It was doubtful^ 
Stuarts, too if in England itself disaffection would turn into 
1683-1714. actual revolt. ‘ The Bloody A^ssize had left its 
terroy on the Whigs. The Tories and Chu|;cVien, 
angered as they were, were still hampered by 
their horror of rebellion and ‘ their doctrine of non- 
resistance. Above all the eyes of the nation 
' rested on William and Mary. James was past 
middle age, and a few years must bring a 
Protestant successor and restore the reign of law. 
But in the midst of the struggle with the Church 
it was announced that the Queen was again with 
child. The news was received with general 
unbelief, for five years had passed since the last 
pregnancy of Mary of Modena, and the unbelief 
passed into a general expectation of some 
impesture as men watched the joy of the Catholics 
and their confident ..prophecies that the child 
would be a boy. But, truth or imposture, it was 
jplain that the appearance of a Prince of \\[ales 
'must bring on a crisis. If^ the child turned out a 
o bo})', and as was certain was brought up a Catholic, 
tjie highest Tory had to resolve at last whether 
the tyranny under which England lay should go 
on for ever. The hesitation of th^ country was 
at an end. Danby, loyal abovb ail to the pliurch 
and firm in his hatred of subservience to France, 
answered for the Tories. Compton answered for 
the High Churchmen, goaded at last into rebellion 
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by the DSclaration of Indulgence. The Earl f)*f oup. in. 
.Devonshire, the Lord Cavendish of the, Exclusion TheJau 
” struggle, answered for the Nonconformists, who stuartV 
were satisfied witff AVilliam’s promise to propuro issiuru. 
them. t(ilera\ion, as well as for the general body 
, of the Whigs.^ The anifbuncement of the boy’s 
birth on the 10th of^ .Tune was followed Ipn day^ 
after by a formal invitation to William to interven^ 
in arms for the restoration of English liberty and * * 

the protection of the Protestant •religion. Tim 
, invitatioif was signed by Danby, Devonshire, 
and Compton, the representatives of the great 
partieswho.se long* fight was hushed at last^by a 
common d^ingcr, by two recent converts ^om the 
Catholic faith, the Earl of i^hrewsbury and Lord 
Lumley, by Edward the cousin of Lord Eussell, 
and by Henry the brother of Algernon Sidney.’ 

It was carried to the Ha^ue by Herb^t, the Aost 
popular of English seamen, wiio^had bean deprived 
of his commaml for a refasal to vote against The 
Test® 

The Invitation called on the Prince of Orange James an, 1 
to land with an arihy strong enough to justify 
those who signed it in rising in arms. Aft outbreak 
of revolt was in "fact inevitable, and either its 
success or defeat must by equally fatal to William . 
should hergfuse’td put himself at its head. If 
the rebels wei^e vktoridus, their resentment at his • 
desertion of their cause in the hour of need would 
make Mary’s succession impossible and probably 
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Chap. III. bring about the establishment of a OomnSonwealth. 
Thliku On the other hand the victory of the king would , 
Stuarts, not only ruin English freedom and English Pro- 
16834714. testantism, but fling the whole ‘weight of England 
in tjie contest for the liberties of Eilropp which 
was now about to opendnto the scale of France. 
From the opening of 1688 the signs of a mutual 
understanding between the English Court and the 
' ' 'French had been unmistakeable. James had 

declared hims.clf on the side of Lawis in the 
negotiations with the Empire which followed on 
the Treaty of Aug.sburg. He had backed Sweden 
in its threats of war against the Dutch. At the 
instigation of France he had recalled the English 
and Scotch troops in the service of the States. He 
had received supplies from Lewis to send an 
English fleet to the coast of Holland ; and was at 
thissnioment supporting at Rome the French side 
in the qua,rrel over tjhe Electorate of Cologne, a 
quarrel which rendered war inevitable. It was 
pertain therefore that success at home w;ould 
Lcure James’s aid to France in the struggle 
libload. 

William’s It was *this above all which decided the action 

Acceptance. Prince, for the ruling passion in William’s 

heart was the longing to free Europe from the 
supremacy of France. It was .hih too which made 
his enterprise possible, for 'nothing W a sense of 
their own danger would have forced his opponents 
in Holland itself to assent to hiS expedition. 
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Their assent however once gained, William strainSd Chap. hi. 
^11 his resources as Admiral* and Captf|[n-General The Fail 
to gather a fleet and a sufficient force under Stuarts, 
pretext of defence *against the English fleet which 1683-1714. 
now «.ppeared in the Channel, while BrandeuJbuirg 
• promised to supply the f^lace of the Dutch forces 
during their absenc^e*in England by lending the 
States nine thousand men. As soon as the new^^ 
of these preparations reached England noble aftei? • 

noble made his way to the Hague.* The Earl 
^ Shrewsbfiry brought £2000 towards the expenses 
of the expedition. Edward Eussell, the repre- 
sentative of the •Whig Earl of Bedford^ was 
followed by the representatives of grejit Tory 
houses, by the sons of the Marquis of Winchester, 
of Lord Danby, of Lord Peterborough, and by 
Lord Macclesfield, a well-known High Qhurchman. 

At home the Earls of Danby and^ Devonshire 
prepared silently with Lord Lratnley fo* a rising in 
the North. In spite of the profound secrecy with 
Avhkh all was conducted, the keen instinct of 
Sunderland, who had stooped to purchase continu- 
ance in office at the* price of a secret apostas})^ to • 
Catholicism, detatited the preparations of William,; 
and the* sense that his master’s ruin was at hand 
encouraged him to tell every secret of Jam*es on , 
the promisQ of a p!irdon for the^crimes to which 
he had lent, himself ! James alone remained ^ 
stubborn and insensate as of old. Ho had no fear 
of a revolt unaided by the Prince of Orange, and 
• • • • 

. • • • 
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hfi believed that the threat of a French^ attack on 
Holland ^tself would render William’s departure ^ 
impossible. At the opening of September indeed 
Lewis declared himself aware \)f the meaning of 
fithe , Dutch armaments and warned the*^ States that 
ijie should look on an at?»ack upon James as a war 
Upon hipiself. ” ^ 

Fortunately for William so open an announce- 
ment of the union between England and France 
sf-aited ill with the plans of James. He still 
looked forward to the coming Parliament, and the 
knowledge of a league with France was certain to 
jmake any Parliament reluctanPto admit Catholics 
Jto a share in political life. James' therefore 
houghly disavowed the act of Lewis, and William 
'was able to continue his preparations. But even 
had no such disavowal come the threat of Lewis 
woiiid^ have , remained an empty one. In spite of 
the counsel of Lou\'oic he looked on an invasion of 
Hdland as likely to serve English interests rather 
than French and resolved to open the war by a 
campaign on the Ehine. Jn September his troops 
miflrched eastward, and the Dutch at once felt them- 
selves secure. The States-Genera^ gave their public 
sanction to William’s project, ^nd the a’^mament 
he had prepared gathered rapidly in the Scheldt. 
The news of \^"ar and of the diversion of the French 
forces to Germany no sdoner reached England 
than the king passed from obstinacy to panic. 
By drafts from Scotland and Ireland he had 
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mustered^forfcy thousand men, but the temper #01 
» the troops robbed him of all •trust in tlmm. Help 
from France was now out of the question. There 
was nothing for it*but to fall tack, •as Sunderland 
had for^sorAe time been advising him to fall ^ack, 
on the older policy of a union with the Tory party 
and the party of thd Church ; and to win assent 
for his plans from the coming Parliament by an 
abandonment of his recent acts. * But the hastq 
and completeness with which James reversQfJ 
his wholA course forbade any belief in his sincerityl 
He personally appealed for support to the Bishops. 
He dissolved the #Ecclesiastical Commission. He 
replaced 1.he magistrates ho had driven from*office. 
Ho restored their franchises to the towris. The 
Chancellor carried back the Charter of London in 
state into the City. The Bishop of Winchester 
was sent to replace the expelled l^ellhw^ of 
Magdalen. Catholic cliap§ls,and Jesuit schools 
were ordered 4o be closed. 

Sunderland pressed for the instant calling of a 
1 arliament. But it ^Avas still plain that any 
Parliament Avould as yet be eager for Avar #ith 
France and wo;ild probably call on the king to 
put tfiq Prince of .Orange at the head of his army 
in such a W7ir. ^ To James therefore Sundei^and’s 
counsej seemed * t^achery, the issue of a secret 
design Avith \Villiam to place him helpless in the 
Prince s hands and above all to imperil the succes- 
sion of his b6y, whose birth William had now been 
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Chap. HI. b]V)ught by advice from the English lord^ to regard 
^of an impy,sture. again therefore fell back on 

France which made new advances to him in the 
1683-1714. hope of mectihg this fresh dabger of an attack 
frpm^^ England ; and in the end of October he 
dismissed Sunderland from office. But Sunderland 
had hardly left Whitehall when the Declaration of 
the Prince of Orange reached England. It de- 
manded the removal of gi-ievandes and the calling 
of a free Parliament which should establish English 
freedom and religion on a secure basis. * It pro- 
mised toleration to Protestant Nonconformists and 
freedom of conscience Catholics. It left the 
question of the legitimacy of the Prince* of Wales 
and the settlemenPof t)ie succession to Parliament. 
James was wounded above all by the doubts 
thrown on the birth of a Prince ; and he produced 
proofs '"of the birth before the peers who were in 
London. IJut the proofs came too late. Detained 
by ill winds, beaten back on its tirst venture by a 
violent storm, William’s fleet of six hunck'ed 
transports, escorted by fifty meri-of-war, anchored 
‘ on the 5th of November in Tot*bay ; and his army, 
thirteen thousand strong, entered, Exeter amid the 
shouts of its citizens. Great pakis had bee.p' taken 
^ tlo strip from William’s army the appearance of a 
foreign force, which might haVe' stirred English 
, ^ feeling to resistance. The ‘core of it consisted of 

thd English and Scottish regiments which had 
remained in the service of the States in spite of 
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their recall by the kingi Its foreign divisiofis chap. iir. 
were representatives of the whole J^rotestant The Fail 
world. With the Dutchmen were Brandenburgers Stuarts, 
and Swedes, and ftie most brillianJ corps in. the lesiiTH. 
whole aymy was composed of French refugees* • 

• The landing seemed at first a failure. The The 
country remained qiifet. William’s comyig had 
been unexpected in the West, and no great land- 

owner joined his forces. Though the king’s fleet * ^ 

had failed t© intercept the expedition it closed ift 

^ fiom the Channel to preveni; William’s escape as 
soon as he had landed, while the king’s army 
moved rapidly to eficountei- him in the field. , But 
the pause f\^as one^ of momentary suiprise. ^ Before 
a week had passed the nobles and squires of the 
west flocked to WHliam’s camp and the adhesion 
of Plymouth secured his rear. The gall of the 
king’s forces to face the Prince in tjie soutff no 
sooner freed the northern parts of England from 
their presence • than the insurrection broke dfit. 

Scotkind threw off the royal rule. Danby, dashing 
at; the head of a hundred horsemen into York, 
gave the signal for ^a rising. The York militia * 
met his appeal wifh shouts of “A free Parliament 
and the » Protestant religion ” ’ peers and gentry 
flocked to his standard ; and a march on Notting- , 
ham uiiked hjs forces to those uqder Devonshire 
who had must^jre^ at Derby the great lords of the . 
midland and eastern counties. Everywhere tile 
revolt wag triumphant. The garrison of Hull 
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dftclared for a free Parliament. Th# Duke of 
Norfolk appeared at* the head of three hundred • 
gentlemen in the market-place at Norwich. At 
Oxford townsmen and gownsmen greeted Lord 
liivtlace and the forces he led with* uproarious 
welcome. Bristol thretr open its gates to the ^ 
Prince ,of Orange, who Advanced steadily on 
Salisbury where James had assembled his forces. 

But the king’s army, broken *by dissensions and 
mutual suspicfbns among its leaders, shrank from 
an engagement and fell back in disordTcr at his ^ 
approach. Its retreat was the signal for a general 
abandonment of the royal caifse. The desertion 
of Lor(j Churchill, who had from the ^first made 
his support conditionq,! on the calling of a Parlia- 
ment, a step which the king stijl hesitated to take, 
was follo\^ed by that of so many other officers that 
Jaffies abandoned the struggle in despair. He 
fled to London t» hear that his daughter Anne 
hird left St. James’s to join Danby'^t Nottingham. 
‘‘God help me,” cried the wretched fathcr,t“for 
my own children have forsaken me!” His spirit 
was utterly broken by the' sudden crash; and 
-though he had promised to call the Houses together 
and despatched commissioner^ to Hungerford to 
trea*t with William on the terms^of a free Parlia- 
ment, in his heart he had* resolved on flight. 
Parliament, he said to thJ few whq still clung to 
him, would force on him concessions he could not 
endure ; while flight would enable him to return 
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^ and regain his throne with the assistance of French chap. hi. 

forces. He only waited therefore for n^ws of the ThTlFaii 
escape of his wife and child on the 10th of stunts. 
•December to make his way to the iSe of Shej^ey, I683-1714. 
where a hoy lay ready to carry him to Fimnoe. 

• Some rough fishermen however who took him for a 
Jesuit prevented hi^ •escape, and a troop, of Life 
Guards brought him back in safety to London. His 
return revived the hopes of the Tories, who with * 

Clarendon and Kochester at their Ifead looked an 
^ the worl? of the Prince of Orange as done in the 
overthrow of the king’s design of establishing a 
Catholic despotisnf, and who trusted that ^ their 
system wf)uld be restored by a reconciliation of 
James with the Tory Parliiunent they expected to 
be returned. Halifax however, though he had 
long acted with the Tories, was too clpar-sighted 
for hopes such as these. ^ He had takfii no pa^t in 
the invitation or revolt, but* ne>w thaUthe revolu- 
tion was succefssful he pressed upon William the 
imp«*ssibility of carrying out a new system of 
government with such a sovereign as James. The 
Whigs, who had gone beyond hope of forgiveness, * 
backed powerfully these arguments ; and in spite 
of the .pledges vTith which ho had landed the 
Prince was soo^^as convinced of their wisdom as , 
the Whigs. .Prompt his moment ^t was the policy 
of William and^his a*dvisers to further a flight « 
which removed their chief difficulty oub of the 
way. It would have been hard to depose James 
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hc^d he remained, and perilous to keep him prisoner; 

but the eftry of the ^ Dutch troops into London, 
the silence of the Prince, and an order to leave 
St. dames’s filled the king with" fresh terrors, and 
taking advantage of the means of escape which 
were almost openly placed at his disposal James a 
second time quitted London ’and embarked on the 
23rd of December unhindered for France. 

Before flying James had burnt most of the 
\Vrits convoking a new Parliament, had disbanded 
his army, and destroyed so far as he *could all 
means of government. For a few days there was 
a wild burst of panic and outrage in London, but 
the orderly instinct of the people soon ^reasserted 
itself. The Lords who were at the moment in the 
capital provided on their own authority as Privy 
Councillors for the more pressing needs of admini- 
stration, and quietly resigned their authority into 
William’s hands on his arrival. The difficulty 
which arose from the absence of any person legally 
authorized to call Parliament together was got wer 
by convoking the House of Peers, and forming a 
second body of all members who had sat in the 
Commons in the reign of Charles the Second 
together with the Aldermen and Common Council- 
lors ^of London. Both bodies requested William 
to take on himself the provisional government of 
the Idngdom, and to issue circular letters inviting 
the electors of every town and county to send up 
representatives to a Convention which met on the 
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22nd of .fenuary 1689. In the new ConventiJn ch.p. 
both Houses were found equally resolved against TaUaii 
any recall of or negotiation with the fallen king, 
icy were united in entrusting ’a provisional issill^w 
authontj t« the Prince of Orange. But with/tlys 
^ step their unanimity ended. The Whigs, who 
formed a majority in the Commons, voted a 
resolution which, illogical and inconsistent as it 
seemed, was well -adapted to unite in its favour ' 
every elempnt of the opposition to James, the 
^ Churchman who was simply scared by his bigotry 
the Tory who doubted the right of a nation to 
depose its king, the Whig who held the theory of 
a contract Between King and People. They voted 
that King James, having endeavoured to'subvert 
the constitution of this kingdom by breaking the 
original contract between King and People, and 
by the advice of Jesuits and other wickk ^ciSons 
having violated the fundamental laws' and having 
withdrawn himself out of the kingdom, has ahdi- 
catej the Government, and that the throne is 
thereby vacant.” But. in the Lords where the 
Tories were still in -the ascendant the resolutfon 
was fiercely debated. Archbishop Bancroft with 
the high Tories held thaf no crime could bring 
about a forfeiture of the crown and that JUmes 
still remained kfng, But that his tyranny had given ’ 
the nation a right ta withdraw’ from him the 
actual exercise of government and to entrust his 
functions to a Eegency. The moderate Tories 
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ufeder Danby’s guidance admitted that James had 
ceased to j^e king butMenied that the throne could 
be vacant, and contended that from the moment 
of his abdication the sovereignty vested in his 
diiughter Mary. It was in vain th^t tlie eloquence 
of Halifax backed the Whig peers . in' struggling 
for the ^ resolution of the Commons as it stood. 
The plan of a Eegency was lost bj^ a single vote, 
and Danby’s scheme was adopted by a large 
majority. 

But both the Tory courses found a sudden 
obstacle in William. He declined to be Eegent. 
He had no mind, he said to^Danby, to be his 
wife’s gpntlcman-usher. Mary on the other hand 
refused to accept the crown save in conjunction 
with her husband. The two declarations put an 
^end to the question, and it was settled that 
Wili'iam and Mary should be acknowledged as 
point sovereigns but that the actual administration 
.fehe^uld rest with William alone. It had been 
agreed throughout however that before the tln^one 
was filled up the constitutional liberties of the 
subject must be secured. A Parliamentary Com- 
mittee in which the most active j?iember was John 
Somers, a young lawyer who had distinguished 
himself in the trial of the Bishops and who was 
destined to play a great part in later histony, drew 
pp a Declaration of Eighty which after some 
alterations was adopted by the two Houses. The 
Declaration recited the misgovernment of James, 
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his abdicaftion, and the resolve of the Lords aiid 
Commons to assert the ancient rights an(^ liberties 
of English subjects. It condemned as illegal his 
establishment of ah ecclesiastical commission, and 
his raising • of \n army without ParliamenJ^ary 
sanction. It denied the* right of any king to 
suspend oi* dispense 'S’Pithv laws, as they had been 
suspended or dispensed with of lath, or to exact 
money save by corisent of Parliament. It asserted 
for the subject a right to petition, to a free choice 
of representatives in Parliament, and to a pure 
and merciful administration of justice. It declared 
the right of both Houses to liberty of debate. It 
demanded securities for the free exercise of their 
religion by all Protestants, and bound tlie new 
sovereign to maintain the Protestant religion as 
well as the laws and liberties of the nation. “We 
do claim and insist on the premises/’ rah ‘ the 
Declaration, “as our undouHed rights..and liber- 
ties ; encouraged by the Declaration of his Highness 
the Rrince, we have confidence that he will perfect 
the deliverance he has begun and will preserve 
our rights against all further injury.” It end8d 
by declaring the Prince and Princess of Orange 
King and Queen of England. The Declaration 
was presented to William and Mary on the fSth 
of Febru|iry by the tVo Houses in the Banqueting 
Boom at Whitehall, and at the close of its recital 
Halifax, in the name of the Estates of the Kealm, 
prayed them to receive the crown. William 
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Chap. III. accepted the offer in his own name and^ in that of 

The Fall his wife and declared in a few words the resolve 
of the 6 . ^ 

Stuarts, of both to maintain the laws and to govern by 

1683 - 1714 . advice of Parliament. 

Lewis But William’s eyes were fixed less on England 
Revolution, than on Europe. His c-xpedition had had in his 
jown eyes a European rather than an English aim, 
J|ind in his acceptance of the crown he had been 
‘ :|noved not so 'much by personal ambition as by 

the prospect which offered itself of firmly knitting 
iogether England and Holland, the two great 
t*rotestant powers whose fleets held the mastery 
of the sea. But the advance from such a union to 

t 

the formation of the European alliaipce against 
France on which he was bent was a step that still 
had to be made. Already indeed his action in 
England had told decisively on the contest. The 
blunder of Lewis in choosing Germany instead of 
Holland for his point of attack had been all but 
atoned for by the brilliant successes with which 
he opened the war. The whole country wgst of 
the Khine fell at once into his hands ; his armies 
made themselves masters of the Palatinate, and 
penetrated even to Wurtemberg. The hopes of 
the French king indeed had. never been' higher 
|thafi at the moment when the arrival of James 
^at St. Germain dashed all Lope to the^ ground. 

^ Lewis was at once thrown back on a war of 
defence, and the brutal ravages Vhich marked the 
retreat of his armies from the Ehine revealed the 
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bitterness* with which his pride stooped to* tie chap. in. 
necessity. • ^ ThTFau 

But his reception of James^ at St. Germain as Stuarts, 
still king of England gave fresh force to WilH^im’s lesIiTH. 
effort^. , It was yet doubtful whether Wiiliatn The Grand 
^ would be able to brin^ England to a hearty 
co-operation in the struggle against Ercncji ambi- 
tion. But whatever reluctance there might have 
been to follow hiift in an attack on France with * 

the view of saving the liberties of Europe, thb 
^ stoutest Tory had none in following him in such 
an attack when it meant simply self-defence 
against a French restoration of the Stuart kipg at 
the cost of*English freedom. It was with ii^iiversaB 
approval that the English .Government declared . 
war against Lewis. ^ It was soon followed in this* 
step by Holland, and the two countries at once 
agreed to stand by one another in tljeir struggle 
against France. But it ivms*more difficult to 
secure the co-operation of the two branches of tl^ie 
Hous« of Austria in Germany and Spain, reluctant 
as they were to join tlie Protestant powers in 
league against a CatTiolic king. Spain howe\^r 
was forced by Le\^is into war, for he aimed at the 
Netherlands as his especial prey; and the court of 
Vienna at last yielded to the bait held out by • 

Holland .of reco^ition of its claims to the 
Spanish successiom * • 

The adhesion of these powers in the spring of Scotland 
1689 completed the Grand Alliance of the European Revolution. 

. YOJ^. VII . E . 
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powers which William had designed ; and the 
mnion of ^avoy with‘ the allies girt France in on 
levery side save that of Switzerland with a ring of 
Ifoes. Lewis was left without a single ally save 
the Turk ; for though the Scandinavian kingdoms 
stood aloof from the confederacy of Europe their 
neutrality was unfriendly td him. But the energy 
and quickness of movement which sprang from 
the concentration of the power of France in a 
^ngle hand .4ill left the contest an equal one. 
The empire was slow to move ; the court ""of Vienna 
was distracted with a war against the Turks; 
Spain was all but powerless ; Ilolland and England 
were alone earnest in the struggle, ar>d England 
could as yet give little aid in it. One English 
brigade indeed, formed from the regiments raised 
by James,, joined the Dutch army on the Sambre, 
and distinguished itself under Churchill, who had 
been rewamied for hio treason with the title of Earl 
of Marlborough, in a brisk skirmish with the 
enemy at Walcourt. But for the bulk of his 
forces William had as yet grave work to do at 
home. In England not a sword had been drawn 
for James. In Scotland his tyranny had been yet 
greater than in England, and so far as, the Low- 
.lands went the fall of his tyranny was as rapid 
jtind complete. No sooner had £e called his troops 
(southward to meet William’s invasion than Edin- 
burgh rose in revolt. The western peasants were 
; at once up in arms ; and the Episcopalian clergy, 
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who had Len the instruments of the Stuart m?s- chap. hi. 
^jovernment ever since the Eestorattbn, were ThTiau 
rabbled and drivei^from their parsojiages in every stuJrtV 
parish. The news of these disorders forced issJnH. 
William*to act, though he was without a shcftv 6f 

• logal authority, over Scotland. ‘On the advice of 
the Scotch Lords pres'ent in London he ventured 
to summon a Convention similar .to that which . 

had been summoned in England, and on his own * 

responsibility to set aside the laws*passed by the 

• Drunken Parliament” of the Eestoration which 

excluded Presbyterians from the Scotch Parlia- 
ment. This Convefition resolved that Jamea had; 
forfeited the crown by misgovemment, and» offered 
it to William and Mary. The offer was accom- 
panied by a Claim pf Eight framed on the model 
of the Declaration of Eights to which thg two 
sovereigns had consented, in England, •but closmd 
with a demand for, the abolitibn’of Prelifcy. Botll 
crown and claim’ were accepted, and the arrival of 
the Scotch regiments which William had brought 
from Holland gave strength to the new Govern- 
merit. * * * 


Its strength was to be roughly tested. On the Kiiii,,- 
revolt of the capital* John Graham of Claverhopse, 
whose .cruelties in^the persecution of the Western • 
Covenanters had been rewarded with high command 
m the Scotch army and with the title of Viscount * 
Dundee, withdrew with a few troopers from Edin- 
burgh to the Highlands and appealed to the clans. 

• . , • 

. • * * 
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Chap. III. In thc Highlands nothing was known of English 
The Fall governmQnt or misgovernment : all that the E/Cj 
Stuarts, volution meant to, a Highlander was the restora- 
1683-1714. dion of thc House of Argyle. To many of the 
Clans it meant the restoration of lands which had 
been granted them on ^the Earl s attainder ^ and 
the zeal of the Macdonalds, the Macleans, the 
, Camerons, whp were as ready to join Dundee in 
fighting the Campbells and the Government which 
upheld them as they had been ready to join 
Montrose in the same cause forty years before. 
was quickened by a reluctance to disgorge their 
tepoil. They were soon in arms. William’s Scotch 
regiments under General Mackay were i.ent to sup- 
press the rising i bub as they climbed the pass of 
Killiecrankie on the 27th of , July 1689 Dundee 
charg;ed them at thc head of three thousand clans- 
men and swept them in headlong rout down the 
glen. Ilia death liV thc moment of victory broke 
however the only bond which held the Highlanders 
together, and in a few weeks the host which had 
spread terror through the Lowlands melted help- 
lessly away. In the next summer Mackay was 
able to build the strong post (sJ Fort William in 
the very heart of the disaffected country, and his 
‘ offers of money and pardon brought about the 
submission of the clans. ‘ 

Massacre of The work of peace was sujlied by an act of 
Glencoe. treachery the memory of which still lingers 

in the minds of men. Sir John Dalrymple, the 
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Master of*Stair, in whose hands the government cn^p. in. 
of Scotland at this time maiflly rested, ^ad hoped ThTFaii 
that a refusal of the oath of allegiance would give 
grounds for a war of extermination ‘and free ficot- ismvu. 
land ior. evhr from its dread of the Highlanderi. 

, He had provided for tl»e expected refusal by 
orders of a ruthless s^erity. “ Your trogps,” he 
wrote to the officer in command, “will destroy 
entirely the countiy of Lochabcr, Lochcil’s lands, * * 

Kcppoch’s, Glengarry’s, and Glencoe’.s? Your powers 
^ shall be ftirge enough. I hope the soldiers will 
not trouble the Government with juissoners.” But 
Ills hopes were disa^rpointed by the readiness .with 
which the «]ans accepted the offers of the govern- 
ment. All submitted in good, time save Macdonald 
of Glencoe, whose pride delayed his taking of the 
oath till six days after the latest date fii^d by the 
proclamation, boiled in his larger l^)pcs of*de- 
steuction Dalrymple seized eagcvly on the pretext 
given by Macdonald, and an order “ for the extirjTa- 
tion that sect of robbers ” was laid before William 
and received the royal signature. “The work,” 
wrote the Master of Stair to Colonel Hamiltiu 
who undertook it,, “must be secret and sudden.” 

The troops were chosen from among the Campliolls, 
the deadly foes of the clansmen of Glencoe, ‘and . 
quartered peaceful!/ among the Macdonalds for 
twelve days till all suspicion of their errand dis- •. 
appeared. At daybreak on the 1.3th of Pebruary 
1692 they fell on their hosts, and in a few 
• • • . 
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nioments thirty of the clansfolk lay delcid on the 
snow. The rest, sheltered by a storm, escaped to 
the mountains to perish for the most part of cold 
and, hunger. '“The only thing I regret,'' said the 
Master of Stair, when the news reached him, “ is 
that any got away." 

But, whatever horror tho Massacre of Glencoe 
has roused in later days few save Dalrymple knew 
of it at the time. The peace of the Highlands 
enabled the work of rcorganizatioi;! to go on 
quietly at Edinburgh. In accepting the Claim of 
Eight with its repudiation of Prelacy William had 
in effect restored the Prcsl>yteriai4 Church to 
which nine -tenths of the Lowland .Scotchmen 
clung, and its restoration was a?5Companied by the 
revival of the Westminster Confession as a 
standard of faith and by the' passing of an Act 
whfcli' abojished lay patronage. Against the 
Toleration, Act which the king proposed the 
S&otch Parliament stood firm.' But though the 
measure failed the king was as firm in his piypose 
as the Parliament. So lopg as he reigned, William 
IdSclared in memorable words, there should be no 
Ipersecution for conscience' sake. “We never 
could be of that mind that violence was^sTiited to 
the ‘ ad vancing of true religion, nor do wo intend 
that our authority shall everr'^be a tool lo the 
irregular passions of any party." 

It was not in Scotland however but in Ireland 
that James and Levds hoped to arrest William's 
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progress. • Ireland had long been the object t)f chap. hi. 
special attention on the past of James. In the The Fail 
middle of his reign, when his chief aim was to Stuarts, 
provide against the renewed* dejil-ession of his lesTIvw. 
fellow-religk>nists at his death by any Protestant 

^ successor, he had resolved (if we may trust the 
statement of *the Fnench ambassador) to place 
Ireland in such a position of independence that 
she might serve • as a refuge for his Catholic * • 

subjects. It was with a view to ^he success of 
this design that Lord Clarendon was dismissed 
from the Lord-Lieutenancy and succeeded in the 
charge of isl;ind by the Catholic Earl off 
TyrconUSh The new governor, who was raised 
to a dukedom, \Vent roughly to work. * Every 
Phiglishman was turned out of office. Every 
Judge, every Priv;^ Councillor, every Mayor and 
Alderman of a borough, was requirecl t(t l»e a 
Catholic and an Irishman^ ^ The *[rish army, 
raised to the number of fifty thousand men ^nd 
purged of its Protestant soldiers, was entrusted to 
Catholic officers. In a few months the English 

• o 

ascendency was overthrown, and the life ifnd * 
fortune of the English settlers were at the mercy 
of the* natives on ^vhom they had trampled since 
CromwelFs day. The king’s flight and the jfgita- 
tion among the’ native Irish at the news spread 
panic therefore through the island. Another ^ 
massacre was believed to be at hand; and fifteen 
hundred Protestant families, chiefly from the 
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s&^uth, fled in terror over sea. The Protestants of 
the . north on the other hand drew" together at 
Enniskillen and Londonderry, and prepared for 
self-defence. * The* outbreak however was still 
delayed, and for two months Tyrconnfll iptrjgued 
with William’s Government. But his aim was 
simply to gain time. He was at thi*s very moment 
indeed inviting James to return to Ireland, and 
assuring him of his fidelity. To James this call 
promised the •aid of an army which "vvould enable 
him to help the Scotch rising and to eft’^ct a land- 
ing in England, while Lewis saw in it the means 
of diverting William from giving effectual aid to 
the brand Alliance. A staff of Frei\ch officers 
with arms, ammunition, and a supply of money 
was placed therefore at the service of the exiled 
king, and the news of his coming no sooner reached 
Duklift at tlie opening of 1089 than Tyrconnell 
threw off ^the magk.^ A flag was hoisted over 
Dublin Castle with the words cVnlx^oidered on its 
folds “Now or Never.” The signal called t^very 
Catholic to arms. The maddened Irishmen flung 
themselves on the plunder which their masters 
had left and in a few weeks ha^oc was done, the 
French envoy told Lewis, wlxch it woplS take 
year§ to repair. 

♦ It was in this condition •that Jame^ Jound 
Ireland when he landed at Kinsale. The rising 
of the natives had already baffled his plans. To 
him as to Lewis Iceland was simjfly a basis of 
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operation! against William, and whatever wefe Chap. hi. 
their hopes of a future re«toration of the /soil 
lo its older possessors both kings were equally Stuarts, 
anxious that no Strife of races Should at this 1683 - 1714 . 

ft 

moment interrupt their plans of an invasion pf 
England with the fifty ^thousand soldiers that 
Tyrconnell was said«to have at his disposal.' 

But long ere James landed the war of races 
had already begun. To Tyreonnell indeed and * • 

the Irish l(^aders the king’s plang> were utterly 
distastcdifl. They had no wish for an -invasion 
* and conquest of England which ^vt)uld replace 
Ireland again in^ its position of dependence. 

Their policy was simply that of Ireland for the 
Irisli, and the fihst step in such a poficy was 
to drive out the Englishmen who still stood at 
bay in Ulster. Half of Tyrconnell’s army there- 
fore had already been sent against Londofidvirry, 
where the bulk of the fugitives found shelter 
behind a weak w^all, manned by a few old guns 
and ^destitute even of a ditch. 'But the seven 
thousand desperate Englishmen behind the wall 
made up for its weakness. They rejected wfth * 
firmness the ofiers of James, wdio was still anxious 
to fred his hands -from a strife which broke his 
plans. They kept up their fire even when* the ^ 
neicjhbourim:]: PrUtcistants with their w^omen and 
children were brutally driven under their walls * 
and placed in tlie way of their guns. So fierce / 
were their sallies, so crushing the repulse of his 
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CH^ni, aSiack, that the king’s general, Hamilton, at last 
The Fall turned the siege into* blockade. The Protestants 
Stuarts, died of hunger in the streets and of the fevef 
1683-1714. which comes ctf huhger, but thfe cry of the town 
was ‘still ‘‘No Surrender.” The siege* had Ipted 
a hundred and five days^ and only two days^ food 
remained in Londonderry when oh the 28th of 
July an English ship broke t*lie boom across the 
• * river, and the besiegers sullenly* withdrew. 

Jcynea and . Their defeaii was turned into a rout by the men 

Ireland. - . • *' 

of Enniskillen who struggled through *i bog to 
jeharge an Irish force of double their number 
sat Newtown Butler, and droye horse and foot 
before them in a panic which soon spreiid through 
Hamilton’s whole arrajr. The rbuted soldiers fell 
back on Dublin where James lay helpless in the 
hands of the frenzied Parliam*ent which he had 
sunwn6ne(f Every member returned was an 
Irishman and a Cgitl^olic* and their one aim was 
to .undo the successive confisctitigns which had 
given the soih to English settlers and to^ get 
back Ireland for the Irish. The Act of Settle- 
• m#nt, on which all title to property rested, was 
at once repealed in spite of the king’s reluctance. 
He was told indeed bluntly tha^ if he did ^lot do 
^ Irelifnd justice not an Irishman would fight for 
him. It was to strengthen this nvork by ensuring 
. ^ the legal forfeiture of their land's that three 
thousand Protestants of name and fortune were 
massed together in the hugest' Bill* of Attainder 
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which the*world has seen. To the bitter memo:^ 
of past wrongs was added the fury of religious 
bigotry. In spite of the king^s promise of religious 
freedom the Protestant clergy were everywhere 
drive/i fronf their parsonages, Fellows and scholars 
^ were turned out of Trinitji College, and the French 
envoy, the Count of Atvaux, dared even to propose 
that if any Protestant rising took place on the 
English descent, a» was expected, it* should be met 
by a generaj massacre of the Protesi^ants who still 
lingered tn the districts which had submitted to 
James. To his credit the king shrank horror-struck 
from the proposal. , ‘‘ I cannot be so cruel/’ he said, 
“as to cut. their throats while they live peaceably 
under my governAient.” “Mercy to Protestants,” 
was the cold reply, “is cruelty to Catholics.” 

The long agony*of Londonderry was invaluable 
to England : it foiled the king’s hopes of an iifvacion 
which would have roused fyesh civil war, and 
gave the new (Jovt^rnment time to breathe. Ti;m( 
was, indeed sorely needed. Through the proscrip 
tion and bloodshed of the new Irish rule Willi an 

t 

was forced to look helplessly on. The best troops i 
in the army which had been mustered at Hounslow 
had bden sent with Marlborough to the Sambre, 
and the political embarrassments which grehr up 
around the new G«vernment made it impossible 
to spare a man of those who remained at home. 
The great ends of the Ke volution were indeed 
secured, even* amidst the confusion and intrigue 

* 

• • • 
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Chap. III. WO shall liavG to describe, by thfe common 

The Fall consent of all. Ona the ereat questions of civil 

of the . \ . o 1 

Stuarts, liberty TVhig and Tory were now at one. The 
1683 - 1714 . Declaration of Eights was turifed into the Bill of 
lights by the Convention which had Uow become 
a Parliament, and the passing of this measure in 
; 1 G 89 restored to the monarchy the character which 
/ it had lost under the Tudors and the Stuarts. The 
V ' right of the people through its^ representatives to 
• depose the king, to change tlie order of succession, 

and to set on the throne whom they vx)uld, was 
now established. All claim of Divine Right or 
hereditary right independent^ of the law was 
formally put an end to by the ejection of 
William and Mary. Since theiV day no English 
sovereign has been able to advance any claim 
to the crown save a claim which rested on a 
parkcMar clause in a particular Act of Parlia- 
ment. William, Mary^, and Anne, Avere sovereigns 
simply by virtue of the Bill of Eights. George 
the First and his successors haA^e been sovereigns 
solely by virtue of the J^ct of Settlement. An 
^ English monarch is now as much the creature of 
I an Act of Parliament as the pettiest tax-gatherer 
' in his realm. * • 

Taxation Avas the older character of the kingship 

Army, aloiie restored. The older cc*i{?titution ij^eturned 
^ with it. Bitter experience had taught England 
the need of restoring to the Parliament its absolute 
power over taxation. The grant of revenue for 
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life to the last two kings had been the secret of 
their anti-national policy, and the first ^-ct of the 
new legislature was to restrict the grant of the 
royal revenue to a term of four years. William ( 
was bitterly galled by the provision. “ The ge^tlo- 
men of England trusted- King James,’' he said, 
who was an eneny?* of their religion aijd their 
laws, and they will not trust me, by whom their 
religion and thefr laws have been preserved.” 
But the • only change brought hbout in thfe 
Parliamefit by this burst of royal anger was a 
resolve henceforth to make the vote of supplies| 
an annual one, a ^resolve which, in spite of tho^ 
slight ch.vnges introduced by the ne:^t Tory 
Parliament, soon ’became aii invariable rule. A 
change of almost as great importance established 
the control of Parliament over the a^my. The 
hatred to a standing army which had J'jegun uhder 
Cromwell had only deepenod ^under eTames ; but 
with the Continental war the existence of ah 
army was a necessity. As yet however it wab 
a force which had ifco legal existence. Th6 
soldier was simply* an ordinary subject; there 
were no legal me‘,ms of punishing strictly military 
offences or of providing for military discipline : 
and the assumed power of billeting soldiers in 
private Jiousqs had^ been taken away by the law. 
The difficulty both of * Parliament and the army/ 
was met by a Mutiny Act. The powers requisite 
for discipline in the army were conferred by Parlia- 
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H ‘ . . i 

Chap. III. ment Oil its officers, and provision was made for 

The^Fau | the pay of the force, hut both pay and disciplinar}^ 

Stuarts. I powers were granted only for a single year. 

1683 - 1714 . Xhe Mutiny Act, like the grant of supplies, has 
Parliament remained annual ever since the Kevolution ^ and 
Revolution, as it is impossible for the State to exist without 
^upplic!^ or for the army to (heist without discipline 
{and pay the annual assembly of Parliament has 
‘ piecome a matter of absolute'” necessity. The 

'gl*eatest constitutional change which 'Our history 
has witnessed was thus brought aboift in an 
indirect but perfectly efficient way. The dangers 
LWhich experience had lately 'shown lay in the 
iParliame.nt itself were met with far dess skill. 
Under Charles the Second England had seen a 
Parliament, which had been returned in a moment 
of reaction, maintained without fresh election for 
cigHteen yc'irs. A Triennial Bill whicli limited 
the duration of a Padiament to three Avas passed 
with little opposition, but fell before the dislike 
and veto of William. To counteract the infiiisnce 
'which a king might obtain by crowding the Com- 
mons with officials proved a yet harder task. A 
Place Bill, which excluded all persons in the em- 
ployment of the State from a Seat in Parliament, 

, was defeated, and wisely defeated, in the Lords. 

iThe modern course of providin*^*agaipst a pressure 
V I from the Court or the admmistration by excluding 
I all minor officials, but of preserving the hold of 
iParliament over the great officers* of State by 
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admitting " them into its body, seems as yet to 
have occurred to nobody. It is equally strange 
that while vindicating its right of Parliamentary 
control over the public revenue and' the army thq 
Bill Qf Bights should have left by its silence th^ 
control of trade to the Cr^wn. It was only a fev^ 
years later, in the discilssions on the charter granted 
to the East India Company, that the Houses silently 
claimed and obtained the right of regulating English 
commerce. • 

The religious results of the Revolution were 
hardly less weighty than the political. In the 
common struggle against Catholicism Churchman 
and Nonconformist had found themselves, as we 
have seen, strangely at oye ; and schemes of 
Comprehension became suddenly popular. But 
with the fall of James the union o^ the two 
bodies abruptly ceased ; and the egtablisknient 
of a Presbyterian Church in Scotland, together 
with the “rabbling'^ of the Episcopalian clergy 
in it(^ western shires, revived the old bitterness 
of the clergy towards the dissidents. The Con- 
vocation rejected the scheme of the Latitudinariahs 
for such modifications of the Prayer-Book as would 
render possible a j^eturn of the Nonconformists, 
and a Comprehension Bill, which was introduced 
into Bavliament, tailed to pass in spite of the 
king^s strenuous support. William’s attempt to 
partially admit Dissenters to civil equality by a 
repeal of the Corporation Act proved equally 
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fi'Uitless. Active persecution howeyer had now 
become d^is tasteful t<5 ail ; the pledge of religious 

liberty given to the Nonconformists to ensure 

1683-1714. their aid in tlie devolution ha*d to be redeemed ; 
^d,ihe passing of a Toleration Act in 16§9 practi- 
cally established freedc^n of worship. Whatever 
jbhe religious effect of this failure of the Latitudi- 
parian schemes may have been its political effect 
' ^s been of the highest value.' At no time had 

the Church been so strong or so j)i)pular as at 
the devolution, and the reoeneiliatiofi of the 
Nonconformists would have doubled its strength. 
It is doubtful whether the disinclination to all 
‘political change which has characterised it during 
the last two hundred years would have been 
affected by such a change ; but it is certain that 
the power of opposition which it has wielded 
woTtldT have^ been enormously increased. As it 
/was, the Tolerati<f)nr Act established a group of 
I religious bodies whose religious* oi?'i)osition to the 
I Church forced them to support the measures 
^ of progress which the Church opposed. With 
religious forces on the one sMe and on the other 
England has escaped the great^ stumbling-block 
in the way of nations where the cause of religion 
, has become identified with that of political re- 
action. ♦ ' 

f *• 

Thftf , A secession from within its own ranks weakened 
^ami the“ the Church still more. ' The doctrine of Divine 
Eight had a strong hold on the body of the clergy 
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though Aey had been driven from their otH^r cuap. iii. 
favourite doctrine of passiw obedience, and the ThlFau 
•requirement of an oath of allegiance to the ne\v| stu^s. 
sovereigns from ‘all j)ersons* exercising publij lesUrw. 
functions Was resented as an intolerable wroyj 
^ by almost every parson.* The whole bench o^ 
bishops resolved, tliough to no purpose, that 
Parliament had no right to impose such an 
oath on the clo^y. Sancroft, the Archbishop * • 

of Canterbury, with a few prelat«s and a large 
^ number of the higher clergy absolutely refused 
the oath when it was imposed, treated all who 
took it as schismatics, and on their deprivation 
by Act oj: Parliament regarded themselves* and 
their adherents, ‘who were known as Nonjurors, 
as the only members of ’ the true Church of 
England. The b*ulk of the clergy bowed to 
necessity, but their bitterness against tlfc «new. 
Government was fanned iptq a flame by the 

religious policy announced in this assertion of 
the ^sujiremacy of Parliament over the Church, 
and the deposition of bishops by an act of the 
legislature. It was .fanned into yet fiercer flanne • 
by the choice of successors to the nonjuring 
prelates. The nejv bishops were men of learn- 
ing and piety, but they were for the ^nost 
part *Latitudinarm»s and some of them Whigs. * 
Tillotson, the new Archbishop of Canterbury, 
was the foremost theologian of the school of 

Chillingworth* and Hales. Burnet, the new 
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CHAP^iir. bWhop of Salisbury, was as liberal as"* Tillotson 
in religion and in€>re liberal in politics. It 
Stuarts, was indeed only among Whigs and Latitudi- 
1683 - 1714 . narians tliat 'William and William’s successors 
cQiild find friends in the ranks of the clergy ; 
and it was to these thr.t they were driven with 
^a few breaks here and there to entrust all the 
|iigher offices of the Church ' The result was a 
' iBeverance between the higher dignitaries and the 

;feass of the <dergy which broke the , strength of 
'the Church. From the time of William to the 
time of George the Third its fiercest strife was 
waged within its own ranks. Jlut the resentment 
at the measure which brought this strife about 
already added to the difficulties which W^illiam 
had to encounter. 

ami ’the greater difficulties arose from the temper 

Parliament, of kis^ Parliament. In the Commons, chosen as 
they had been in t^ie first moment of revolutionary 
enthusiasm, the bulk of the members were Whi^s, 

f jid their first aim was to redress the wrongs v:hich 
he Whig party had suffered during the last two 
eigns. The attainder of Lord^Kussell was reversed. 
The judgments against Sidney, Cornish, and Alice 
Lisle were annulled. In spite, of the opiiiion of 
the judges that the sentence on Titus Oates had 
been against law the Lords refused to reverse it, 
but even Oates received a pardon and a pension. 
The Whigs however wanted not merely the redress 
|of wrongs but the punishment of the wrong-doers. 
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Whig anS Tory had been united indeed by the chap. in. 
tyranny of James ; both parties had shyed in the The Fan 
Tievolution, and William had^ striven to prolong stu^tl 
their union by joining the leaders bf both in his lesluw. 
first Miijistfy. He named the Tory Earl of Danby 
^ Lord President, made the Whig Earl of Shrewsbury 
Secretary of State, and gave the Privy SeaUo Lord 
Halifax, a trimmer between the one party and the 
other. .But save iTi a moment of common oiipres- * * 

sion or common danger union was inffDossible. Th^ 

, Whigs clamoured for the punishment of Tories whb 
liad joined in the illegal acts of Charles and of 
James, and refused, to pass the Bill of Generjil In- 
demnity wjiich William laid before them. .William 
on the other hand was resolved that no bloodshed 
or proscription shoiild follow the revolution whicl^ 
had placed him on the throne. , , His tamper was 
averse from persecution he had no gjeat love*for 
either of the battling parties;. and above all he 
saw that internal* strife would be fatal to the 
effectivo prosecution of the war. 

W hile the cares of hi^new throne were chaining Tiie 
him to England the •confederacy of which he was 
the guiding spiritj was jiroving too slow and to| 
loosely* compacted do cope with the swift and 
resolute movements of France. The armies* oj . 

^iewi.s h»d fallen bick within their own borders, 
but only to turn fiercely*at bay. Even the junction • 
of the English and Dutch fleets failed to assure 
them the mastfiry of the seas. The English navy 
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Chap. III. j was paralysed by the corruption which prevailed 
! in the public service* as well as by the sloth and 
Stuarts, incapacity of its commander. The services of 
1683-1714. Admiral Herbert at the Eevolution had been 
r«W4?rded with the earldom of Torringtoru and the 
command of the fleet ; Sbut his indolence suffered 
the scr^ to be swept by French jirivatoers, and 
^ his want of seamanship was shown in an indecisive 
engagement with a IVench scfUadron in Bantry 
Bay. Meanw^iile Lewis was straining, every nerve 
to win the command of the Channel ; the French 
dockyards were turning out^ship after ship, and 
the galleys of the Mediterranean fleet were brought 
round to reinforce the fleet at Brest. , A French 
victory off the English coast would have brought 
serious political danger; for the reaction of popular 
feeling which had begun in favour of James had 
?be(^i increased by the pressure of the war, by the 
taxation, by the oxjvalsion of the Non jurors and 
the discontent of the clergy, by t^ie panic of the 
Tories at the spirit of vengeance which broke out 
among the triumphant Whigs, and above all by 
tEe presence of James in Ireland. A new party, 
that of the Jacobites or adherents of King James, 
was forming around the Non^'urors; and* it was 
feared that a Jacobite rising would follow the 
appearance of a French fleet c^i*the coast., 

Schomierg In sucli a state of affair^ William iudged rijorhtlv 

in Ireland. Jo g J 

that to yield to the Whig thirst for vengeance 
would have been to ruin his cause. * Ho dissolved 
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the Parliament, which had refuald to pass a Bil| chap. iit. 
^of Indemnity for all politic?al offences, #nd called Th^Jaii 
a new one to meqf in March. ^ The result of the Stuarts, 
elections proved that William had only expressed lesiuru. 
the ^^eneral temper of the nation. In the»nc»W| 

% I arliament t]^e bulk o/ the members proved 
Tories. Ihe borou^Rs had been alienated from 
the Whigs by their refusal to pass the Indem- . 
nity, and their desire to secure the Corporations * 

for their o^vn party by driving from them all 
^ who had* taken part in the Tory misgovernment 
under Charles or James. In the counties the 
discontent of the clergy told as heavily against the 
Whigs ; afid parson after parson led his ^flock in 
a body to the poll. The •change of temper in 
the Parliament necessarily brought about a change 
among the king s advisers. William accepted 
the resignation of the njore violent Whigs *aniong 
his counsellors and placed Dafiby at the head of 
affiiirs; and ii! May the Houses gave their assent | 
to >he Act of Crace. The king’s aim in his - 
sudden change of front* was not only to meet the 
change in the national spirit, but to secure a 
momentary lull in English faction which would 
suffer him to strike at the rebellion in Ireland. 

While James wijs king in Dublin the attempt to • 
crush tiieasoi^ at liome was a hopeless one; and 
so urgent was the Sanger, so precious every * 
moment in the present juncture of affairs, that 
William could trust no one to bring the work 

. 

• • 
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Ch^iii. as sharply to an end as was needful save himself, 
^ofthe^ In the avtiimn of the year 1689 the Duke of 
Stuarts. Schomberg, an exiled HugucnoJ who had followed 
1683-1714. William in his expedition to England and was held 
t(5 b« one of the most skilful captains of the time, 
had been sent with a small force to, Ulster to take 
advantage of the panic whicji had followed the 
^ relief of Londonderry. James indeed was already 
talking of flight, and looked* upon the game 
as hopeless. 'But the spirit of the Irish people 
rose quickly from their despair, and tfie duke’s 
landing roused the whole nation to a fresh en- 
thusiasm. The ranks of the*' Irish army were 
filled up at once, and James was able to face the 
^ duke at Drogheda with a force double that of his 
opi)onent. Schomberg, whose ^men were all raw 
recruits wjiom it was hardly i)ossible to trust at 
such odds in the field, did all that was possible 
when he entrenched himself at Dundalk and held 
his ground in a camp where pestilence swept off 
half his numbers. 

Battle of Winter at last parted the two armies, and 
the Bojrne. , t . , . , ’ 

during the next six months James, whose treasury 
was utterly exhausted, strove to fill it by a coinage 
of brass money while his soldierS subsisted by sheer 
. plunder. William meanwhile v^as toiling^ hard 
on the other side of the Channel Jo bring the 
« Irish war to an end. Schomberg was strengthened 
during the winter with men and stores, and when 
the spring came his force reached thirty thousand 
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men. Lewis too felt the importance of the coming chap. hi. 

struggle. Seven thousaiicf picked J^'eiichnien ThTFaii 
under the Count ^of Lauzun were despatched to Stuarts, 
reinforce the army of James, but they had hardly lesiJru. 
arrivied .when William himself landed at Cairick- 
fergus and pushed rapidl^^ with his whole army 
to the south. His^ Columns soon caughj} sight 
of the Irish forces, hardly exceeding twenty 
thousand men in* number but posted strongly • 

behind the -Boyne. Lauzun had hcf^ied by falling 
back on •Dublin to prolong a defensive war, but 
retreat was now impossible. ‘‘ I am glad to see 
you, gentlemen,” William cried with a burgt of 
delight; ‘Land if you escape me now the f^ult will 
be mine.” Early next morjiing, the first of July 
1690, the whole English army plunged into the ^ 
river. The Irish foot, who at first fojight well, 
broke in a sudden panic as soon as^the passage 
of the river was ellected, but the horse made so 
gallant a stand'that Schomberg fell in repulsing its 
charge and for a time the English centre was held 
in check. With the asrival of William however 
at the head of his left wing all was over. Janfes, ’ 
who had throughout been striving to secure tlie 
withdrawal of his* troops to the nearest defile 
rather than frankly to meet W^illiamts onset, , 
abandoiy3d hjs troof)s as they fell back in retreat 
upon Dublin, and took*ship at Kinsale for France. • 

But though James had fled in despair, and . Irish War, 
though the beaten army was forced by AVilliam's 
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Chap. Ill, pursuit tb abandon the capital, it was still resolute 
'^ofthe^ ^ fight. ,The incapacity of the Stuart sovereign 
St uart s, moved the scorn even of his fojlowers. “ Change 
1683 - 1714 . kings with us,” an Irish officer replied to an English- 
niamwho taunted him with the panic of* the. Boyne, 
“change kings with uS and we will fight you 
again. They did better in^ fighting Avithout a 
^ king. The French indeed withdrew scornfully 
from the routed army as it turned at bay beneath 
fhe walls of Ifimerick. “Do you call these ram- 
parts?” sneered Lauzun: “the English wifi need no 
cannon ; they may batter them down with roasted 
appl<js.” But twenty thousand Irish soldiers 
remaine^l with Harsfield, a brave and skilful oflicer 
who had seen service in England and a])road ; and 
his daring surprise of the English an .nunitio : 
train, his ppulse of a desperate attempt to storm 
the ^ town, y,nd the approach of wiiitCx forced 
William to raise ihe siege. The cou"’ e of the. 
Avar abroad recalled him to England, but he vas 
hardly gone Avhen a ncAV turn was given to the 
struggle by one who Avas quietly proving liimself a 
master in the art of Avar. ’Churchill, rewarded 
for his opportune desertion of, .James with the 
earldom of Marlborough, had been recalleci from 
. Flanders to command a division which landed in 
the south of Ireland. Only a^'fcAv i;emained 
• before the operations we^e interrupted by the 
coming of winter, but the few days were turned to 
good account. The two ports by Avhich alone 
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Ireland could receive supplies from France fell f Chap. in. 
into English hands. Cork, wflh five thousand men The Fail 
behind its walls, w^s taken in ^forty-eight hours. Stuarts. 
Kinsale a few days later shared the fate of Cork. I683-1714. 
Winter indeed left Connaught and the gre^te? 

% part of Munstej’ in Irish Imnds, the French force 
remained untouched,, 5,nd the coming of ^ new 
Irench general, St. Ituth, with arms and supplies ^ 
encouraged the insurgents. But the summer of 
1G91 had hardly begun when Ginkell, the new' 

* English gSneral, by his seizure of Athlone forced 
on a battle with the combined French and Irishj 
forces at Aughrim, m which St. Kuth fell onAhe 
field and liis army was utterly broken. , 

'I he defeat at Aughrim left Limerick alone in Trdaiicl 
its revolt, and in October Sarsfield bowed to the ^ 
necessity i)f surrender. Two treaties wc^’e drawn 
up ()ot'veei the Irish and English gevcrals.* By 
t}»e first it was stipulated thatythe Catholics of 
Irel ind si mid ehjoy such privileges in the exercise 
of tliiir religion as were consistent witli law, or 
as they had enjoyed in the reign of Charles the 
Second. The Crown pledged itself also to summon ‘ 
a Parliament as so^n as possible, and to erfdeavour 
to jirocure to the ‘good lioman Catholics such 
further security jn that particular as “may pre- » 
serve them fropa anyMisturbanco upon the account 
of the said religion.’’ * By the military treaty t * 

those of Sarsfield’s soldiers who would were sufferedj 
to follow him to France; and ten thousand men,! 
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Ch^iii. .the whole of his force, chose exile rather than life 
The Fall in a lancV where all hope of national freedom was 
Stuarts, lost. When the cry of t^je women who stood 
1683-1714. watching their departure was hushed the silence 
6f •death settled down uj^on Irelands For a 
hundred years the country remjjined at peace. 
But tl^ peace was a peace o*f .despair. No English- 
. man who loves what is noble in the English 
temper can tell without sorrow and shame the 
story of that* time of guilt. The work of oppres- 
sion, it is true, was done not directly ]fy England . 
but by the English settlers in Ireland; and the 
[cruelty of their rule sprang in''grcat measure from 
!the sei\so of danger and the atmosphere of panic in 
which the Protestants lived. But if thoughts 
such as these relieve the guilt of those who 
oppressed they leave the fact of oppression as 
dark as befcre. The most terrible legal tyranny 
|inder which a n?itit)n has ever groaned avenged 
ihe rising under Tyrconnell. The conquered 
people, in Swift s bitter words of contempt, l)t 3 came 

“hewers of wood and dmwers of water’' to their 

• • • 

conquerors. Such as the v/ork was, however, it 

was thoroughly done. Though local risings of 
these serfs perpetually spread terror among the 
• English settlers in Ireland, all dyeam of a national 

( revolt passed away. Till ftie ve^’y eve of the 
French Kevolution Ireland ceased to be a source 
of political danger and anxiety to England. 

Short as the struggle of Ireland had been it 
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had served Lewis well, for while William was chap. iir. 
b.usy at the Boyne a series of brilliant iuccesses TheFaii 
was restoring the fo:iitunes of Fr^^nce. In Flanders Stuart^, 
the Duke of liuxembourg won the victory of lesJiTU. 
Fleurfts. • In Italy Marsha^ Catinat defeated thd iwh 
% Duke of Savoy. A success of even greater ^Engkili' 
moment, the last victory which France was* fated 
to win at sea, placed for an instant the very throne , 
of William in peril. William never showed a 
cooler courage than in quitting England to fight * 

• James in freland at a moment when the Jacobites 
were only looking for the appearance of a French 
fleet on the coast to rise in revolt. The French 
minister in "fact hurried the fleet to sea in tlv) hope 
of detaining William in England by a danger at 
home ; and he had hardly set out for Ireland when 
Tourville, the French admiral, appeared in the 
Channel with strict ordejrs to fight. • Orders *as 
strict had been sent to the alhed fleets to eiiira^e 
even at the risR of defeat; and when Tourville 
was nfet on the JOth of June 1690 by the Englisl| 
and Dutch fleet at Beach}'»Head the Dutch divisioii 
at once engaged. Though utterly outnumbered it 
fought stu])l)ornly tn hope of Herbert’s aid ; but 
Herbert, wliether from cowardice or treason, looked 
idly on, while his idhes were crushed, and withdrew • 
with the English ships at nightfall to seek shelter 
in the Thames. The danger was as great as the • 
shame, for Tourville’s victory left him master of 
the Channel and his j^resenco off the coast of 
« • • 

• f 
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Chap. III. Devon iiivitod the Jacobites to revolt. But what- 
ever tliD disconteift of Tories and Norijurors 
against William njight be all gsigns of it vanished 
1683 - 1714 . with the landing of the French. The burning 
ibf ^eignmouth by Tourvillc’s sailors oullevl the 
whole coast to arms ; and the ne\ys of the Boyne 
put au end to all dreams o^ a rising in favour of 
. James. 

• ♦ 

The natural reaction against a cause which 

( looked for fofeign aid gave a iiew strength for the 
moment to William in England ; but ill luck still < 
fhung around the Grand Alliance. So urgent was 
the. need for his presence al)road that William 
left as, we have seen his work in Ireland undone, 
and crossed in the sjx’ing of 1 G 91 to Flanders. It 
was tlie first time since the days of Henry the 
Eighth tljat an English king had appeared on the 
Continent the head ^f an English army. I>ut 
the slowness of thef allies again liaflled William^s 
hopes. Ho was forced to look bn with a small 
pmy while a hundred thousand Frenchmen closed 
suddenly around Mons, •the strongest fortress of 
tfie Netherlands, and made* themselves masters of 
it in the presence of Lewis. Tilie humiliation was 
great, and for the moment all trust in A^^illiam’s 
fortune faded away. In Eijgland the blow 
was felt more heavily than elsewhere. The 
Jacobite hopes which had been crushed by the 
indignation at Tourville’s descent woke up to a 
fresh life. Leading Tories, such as*Lord Clarendon 
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and Lord Dartmouth, opened communications witS 
James; and some of the leading Whigs ^with the 
Lari of Shrewsbury at their head, angered at what 
they regarded as A^illiam’s ingratitude, followed 
them, in, thhir course. In Lord Marlborough’^ 
mind the state of affiiirs ra/sed hopes of a double 
treason. His design was to bring about a revolt 
which would drive William from the throne with- 
out rej)lacing James on it, af revolt which would in 
fact give tho^ crown to his daughter* Anne wliosq^ 
affection for Marlborough’s wife woidd place th^ 
real government of England in Churchill’s hands! 
A yet greater danger lay in the treason of Admiral 
Kussell why had succeeded Torrington in comm'and 
of the fleet. * 

Eussell’s defection would have removed the one 
obstacle to a new attempt which James was re- 
solved to make for the recovery of his tJiroife and 
which Lewis had been brought to support. James 
had never wavered from his design of returning 
to England at the head of a foreign force. He 
abandoned Ireland as soyn as his hopes of finding 
such a force there vanished at the Boyne; aifd 
from that moment he had sought a base of invasion 
in Frarfce. Lewis was the more willing to make 
the trial that the pressure of the war had left Tew 
troops* in^ England.^ •So certain was he of success 
that the future ambassador to the court of James 
was already nominated, and a treaty of commerce 
sketched between France and England. In the 
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I)eginniiig of 1692 an army of thirty thousand 
troops \ps quartered in Normandy in readiness 
Starts, for a descent on the English coast. Nearly a half 
1683-1714. of this force was coimposed of the Irish regiments 
fdip had followed SarsfieJd into exile ^ft(?r the 
surrender of Limerick.^ Transports were provided ^ 
for their passage, and Tourville was ordered to 
cover it with the French fleet at Brest. Though 
Russell had twice as Inany sh'Ips as his opponent 
'•the belief indiis purpose of betraying William’s 
cause was so strong that Lewis ordered Tourville to 
engage the allied fleets at any disadvantage. But 
whatever Russell’s intrigues may have meant he 
was no Herbert. All he would proqjiise was to 
keep his fleet out of the way of hindering a land- 
ing. But should Tourville engage, he would 
j)romise nothing. ‘‘ Do not think I will let the 
French triumph over us in our own seas,” he 
warned his Jacobite correspondents. “If I meet 
them I will fight them, even though King James 
were on board.” When the allied fleet, whiqh had 
been ordered to the Noriifjian coast, met the French 
OiT the heights of Barfleur his fierce attack proved 
Russell true to his word. Tourville’s fifty vessels 
were no match for the ninety ships of the allies, 
and after five hours of a brave struggle the French 
were forced to fly along the rocky coast of the 
Cotentin. Twenty- two of their vessels reached 
,St. Malo ; thirteen anchored with Tourville in the 
l^ays of Cherbourg and La Hogue; but their 
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pursuers were soon upon them, and in a bold 
attack the English boats burned ship after ship 
under the eyes of the French army. 

All dread of the invasion was at once at an 
end j tlfe throne of William was secured byr 
^ the detection and suppression of the Jacobite 
conspiracy at liome which the invasion was 
intended to support.* The battle of La Hogu^ 
was a death-blow to the project of a Stuart r j 
storation by .help of foreign arms, o Hencefortfl ’ 
^ English Ja«obitism would have to battle unaided^ 
against the throne of the Ke volution. But the 
overthrow of the J.acobite hopes was the least 
result of tl^e victory. France ceased from that! 
moment to exist as a grea^ naval power; forj 
though her fleet was soon recruited to its former 
strength the confidence of her sailors was lost, and 
not even Tourville ventured again to temf^t hi 
battle the fortune of the seas.* A new hope too 
dawned on the • Gfand Alliance. The spell of 
Frenc^i triumph was broken. On land indeed the 
hrench still held their ol(J mastery. Namur, one 
of the strongest fortresses in Europe, surrendered 
to Lewis a few days after the battle of La Hogue: 
An inrd^d into Hauphini;^ failed to rouse the 
Huguenots to revolt, and the Duke of Luxembourg 
maintained the^ of the French arms by a 
victory over wflliam at ^omkkk. But the battle 
was a useless butchery in which the conquerors 
lost lis many men as the conquered. From that 
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Chap. HI. moment France felt herself disheartened and 
exhausi^ed by the «/astness of her efforts. The 
public misery was extreme. “The country,” 
Fenelon wrote irankly to Lewis, “is a vast 
fho^spital.” The tide too of the war bcgf^n tp turn. 
In 1693 the campaigi^of Lewis in the Netherlands ^ 
proved a fruitless one, < and Luxembourg was 
hardly able to beat off the fierce attack of William 
at Neerwindcn. For the first time in his long 
career of |)cosperity therefore Le>vis bent his 
J3ride to seek peace at the sacrifice of hk conquests, 
^nd though the effort was a vain one it told that 
the daring hopes of French .ambition were at an 
^nd and that the work of the Grand ^lliance was 
practically done. 

Its final triumph however was in great measure 
brought about by a change which now passed over 
the Yace of English politics. In outer seeming the 
1 Revolution of 1688 had only transferred the 
isovcreignty over England from James to William 
land Mary. In actual fact it had given a powerful 
and decisive impulse tp the great constitutional 
*{)rogress which was transferring the sovereignty 
from the king to the House of Commons. From 
I the moment when its. sole right to tax the nation 
was established by the Bill of Eights, and when 
its own resolve settled the q)ractice of granting 
none but annual supplies to the Grown, the 
House of Commons became the supreme power in 
the State: It was imjjossiblc'’ permanently to 
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suspend its sittings of in the long run to opposof Chap. hi. 
its will when either -course <must end i| leaving Th^u 
£he Government jienniless, in breaking up the! Stuarts, 
army and navy, and in suspending the public lesiuTU. 
service. .But though the constitutional change 
was complete the machinery of government was 
far from having adapted itself to the new con- 
ditions of politicS.1 life which such a change 
brought about. Htiwever powerful the will of the, * • 

House of Commons might be it had* no means of 
bringing its will directly to bear upon the conduct! 
of public affairs. The Ministers who had charge 
of them were not its servants, but the servants of 
the Crown; it was from the king that they looked 
for direction, and to the ]<ing that they held 
themselves responsible. By impeachment or more 

indirect means the Commons could force a’kincr to 

• ® 

remove a Minister who contradicted^ thei/ v*ill ; 
but they had no constitutioual power to replace 
the fallen statesnian by a Minister who would 
carry^^out their will. 

The result was the gi;owth of a temper in the Lord 
Lower House Avhich drove William and Ifls 
Ministers to despair. It became as corrujit, as 
jealous* of power, as fickle in its resolves and 
factious in sjiirit as bodies always become wfiose . 
consciousness oi th(f ppsscssion of power is un- 
tempered by a corresponding consciousness of the • 
practical difficulties or the moral responsibilities 
of the power w^hich they possess. It grumbled at 
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the ill-success of the war, at the suffering of the 
merchants, at the difecontent of the Churchmen ; 
and it blamed the Crown and its Ministers for all 
at which it grumbled. But it was hard to find 
out what policy or measures it would have pre- 
ferred. Its mood changed, as William bitterly 
cornpljpned, with every hour, llis own hold over 
it grew less day by day. It 'was only through 
great pressure that he succeeded in defeating by a 
majority of tnvo a Place Bill which, would have 
rendered all his servants and Ministers* incapable 
of sitting in the Commons. He was obliged to 
use his veto to defeat a Triennial Bill which, as 
he believed, would have destroyed ,what little 
stability of purpose^ there was in the present 
Parliament. The Houses were in fact without 
|bhe guidance of recognized leaders, without ade- 
|[][ULte* information, and destitute of that organiza- 
tion out of which alone a definite policy can 
lome. Nothing better proves tlie» inborn political 
capacity of the English mind than that it should 
at once have found a sim])le and eflective solution 
ol such a difficulty as this; The credit of the 
solution belongs to a man whose political character 
was of the lowest ty^ie. Kobert, Efirl of ‘Sunder- 
land, had been a Minister in the later days of 
Charles the Second ; and he^ had remained Mini- 
ster through almost all the reign of James. He 
had held office at last only by compliance with 
the worst tyranny of his master arid by a feigned 
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conversion to the Eoman Catholic faith ; but the Chap. hi. 
ruin of James was no soonei* certain tln^ he had Th^aii 
secured jiardon aij^l protection from William by Stuarts, 
the betrayal of the master to whom he had 1683-I7i4. 
sacrificed his conscience ^id his honour. SlinCe 
the Revolution Sunderland had striven only to 
escape public observation in a country retirement, 
but at this crisis he came secretly forward to 
bring his unequalled sagacity to the aid of the * 

king, llis .counsel was to recognize practically} 

^ the new power of the Commons by choosing the| 

Ministers of the Crown exclusively from among! 
the members of the party which was strongest ini 
the Lower«House. ^ i 

As yet no Ministry in the modern sense of ther ThpNew 
term had existed. Each great officer of State, 

Treasurer or Secretary or Lord Privy S^^al, had in 
theory been independent of Ids feUow-oSicSrs ; 
each was the ‘VKing^s servants” and responsible for 
the discharge of Tins special duties to the king 
alone. From time to time one Minister, like 
Clarendon, might tower# above the rest and give a 
general direction to the whole course of govern- 
ment, but the prci^^lominanco was merely j^ersonal 
and never permamfnt; and even in such a case 
there were colleagues who were ready to oppose or 
even impeacl^ the* Statesman who overshadowed 
them. It was common for a king to choose or • 
dismiss a single Minister without any communi- 
cation with the* rest ; and so far was even William 
• • • 

» • 
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Chap. III. from aiming at ministerial unity that he had 
The Fan striven tb reproduce? in the Cabinet itself the^ 
Stuarts, balance of parties which pr^ailed outside it. 
1683 - 1714 . j Sunderland’s plan aimed at replacing these inde- 
p‘fendent Ministers by^a homogeneous Ministry, 
chosen from the same party, representing the 4 
; same sentiments, and bound .together for common 
, J action by a sense of responsibility and loyalty to 
the party to which it belongeVl. Not only was 
such a plan likely to secure a unity of adminis- 
tration which had been unknown till thbn, but it . 
gave an organization to the House of Commons 
which it had never had before. The Ministers 
who wfre representatives of the majority of its 
members became the natural leaders of the House. 
Small factions were drawn together into the two 
great paii^'aes which supported or opposed the 
Ministry oi the Crown.. Above all it brought 
about in the simplest possible way the solution of 
the problem which had so long ve'xed both Kings 
and Commons. The new Ministers ceased in all 
but name to bo the king’s* servants. They became 
simply an Executive Committee representing the 
will of the majority of the House of Commons, 
and capable of being easily Set aside by it and 
* replaced by a similar Committee whenever the 
balance of power shifted from one side of the 
' House to the other. 

The Junto. Such wtus the Origin of that system of repre- 
sentative government which has gone on from 
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Sunderland’s day to our own. But though William 
showed his own iiolitical gei!ius in understanding 
and adopting Svf^erland’s plan, it was only 
slowly and tentatively that he ventured to carry 
it ont in practice. In syite of the temporal^ 
reaction Sunderland believed that the balance o| 
political power wa§ •really on the side .of th^ 
Whigs. Not only were they the natural reprei 
sentatives of the p’rinciplcs of the Eevolution, ancf 
the supporfx3rs of the war, but they stood far 
above thCir opjionents in parliamentary and ad- 


ministrative talent. At their head stood Si group 
of statesmen whose close union in thought, and 
action gained them the name of the. Junto. 
Kussell, as yet the most prominent of these, was 
the victor of La Hogue; John Somers was an 
advocate who had sprung into fame l)y Ijis defence 
of the Seven Bishops ; T^ord Wharton»was Icnown 


as the most dexterous and unscrupulous of party 
managers ; and Montague was fast making a 
reputation as tlie ablest of English financiers. In 
spite of such considerations however it is ckiubtful 
whether AVilliam would have thrown himself into 
the hands of a })virely Whig Ministry but for the 
attitude which the ’Tories took towards the war. 
Exhausted as France was the war still languished 
and the allies ^till hfiled to win a single victory. 
Meanwhile English tra*de was all but ruined by 
the French privateers and the nation stood aghast 
at the growth* of taxation. The Tories, always 
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cold in their support of the Grand Alliance, now 
|became cfeger for pea6e. The Whigs on the other 
"hand remained resolute in thi^ir support of the 
war. 

• William, in whos(^ mind the contest *with 
France was the first object, was th\i^ driven slowly 
to follow Sunderland’s adviep. Already in 1694 
indeed Montague established his political position 
and weakened that of the Toiy Ministers by his 
success in a great financial measure which at once 
relieved the pressure of taxation aAd added 
strength to the new monarchy. The war could 
be kept up only by loans : and loans were still 
raised in England by personal appeal* to a few 
London goldsmiths m whose hands men placed 
money for investment. But the bankruptcies 
which followed the closing of tliQ Exchequer by 
the* Cabal had shaken public confidence in the 
goldsmiths, while the dread of a restoration of 
/James made these capitalists appear shy of the 
i Ministers’ appeals for aid. Money theKcfore 
could only be raised in sainty quantities and at a 
heavy loss. In this emergency Montague canie 
forward with a plan which ha^l been previously 
suggested by a Scotchman, W*illiam l^aterson, for 
the creation of a National Bank such as already 
existed in Holland and in Gehba. While serving 
as an ordinary bank for the supply of capital to 
jcommercial enterprises the Bank of England, as 
ibhe new institution was called, was in reality an 
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instrument for procuring loans from the people at J chap. hi. 

large by the formal pledge ef the Statqp to repayi The Fail 
the money advancgd on the demand of the lender.f Stuarts. 

. For this purpose a loan of £1,^00,000 was thrown 1683 - 1714 . 
open tci public subscription ; and the subscijibers 
^ to it were fonned into a chartered company in 
whoso hands the ni^otiation of all aftgr loans 
was placed. The plan turned out a perfect 
success. In ten days the list of subscribers was • 

full. A new source of power revealed itself in 
^ this disct)very of the resources afforded by the 
national credit and the national wealth ; and the 
rapid growth of the National Debt, as the mass of 
these loa^s to the State came to bo called, gave 
a new security against the. return of the Stuarts 
whose first work would have been the repudiation- 
of the claims of the lenders or as they were 
termed the ‘‘fundholders.'’ • • 

Tlie evidence of the public credit gave strength The whig 
to William abroad as at home. In 1694 indeed 
the army of 90.000 men which he commanded in 
the Netherlands did no.more than hold the French 
successfully at bay; but the English fleet rRde * 
triumphant in thp Channel, ravaged and alarmed 
the cdhst of Franc«, and foiled by its pressure the 
attack of a French army on Barcelona. ’The 
brightei: aspect of* jffairs abroad coincided with a 
new unity of action at* home. The change which » 
Sunderland counselled was quietly carried out. 

One by one the Tory Ministers had been replaced 

• • • 

f ^ 
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, • ^ I 

CfiAP. III. I by members of the Junto. Kussell went to the 
The Fall Admiral fcv ; Som6rs •was named Lord Keeper ; 

of « 

Stuarts. Shrewsbury, Secretary of State^ Montague, Chan- 

1683-1714. cellor of the Exchequer. Even before this change 

VKLS 4 ?ompleted its effec^ was felt. The IJouac of 

Commons took a new tone. The Whig majority 

of its ;ncmbers, united ami disciplined, moved 

quietly under the direction of their natural leaders, 

the Whig Ministers of the CrOwn. It was this 

which enabled William to face the sjiock which 

was given to his position by the death of Queen 

Mary at the end of 1G94. It had been provided 

indeed tliat on the death of either sovereign the 

survivor should retain the throne ; but tbe renewed 

attacks of the Tories under Nottingham and 

Halifax on the war and the Bank shoAved what 

fresh hopes had been raised by William^s lonely 

posKioh. Jhe Parliament however, whom the 

jking had just conciliated by assenting at last . 

Ithe Triennial Bill, Avent steadily with the Mini Jvy , 

and its fidelity Avas rcAvarded by triumph abiioad. 

In September 1095 the .Alliance succeeded for 

th£ first time in winning a' great triumph over 

France in the capture of Na^mur. The king 

skilfully took advantage of hit victory to' call a 

. neAV Parliament, and its members at once showed 

their temper by a vigorous sfdpport of ,the mea- 

< sures necessary for the prosecution of the Avar. 

■The Houses indeed were no mere tools in 

William's hands. I’hey forced him To resume the 
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prodigal grants of lands which he had naade to InV Chap. irr. 
Dutch favourites, and to remove his Min/sters iii ThTFaii 
Scotland who had ^ided in a wild project for a Stuarts. 
Scotch colony on the Isthmus *of Darien. They 16834714. 
claimed a right to name ]^embers of the uew» 

^ Board of Trado^ which was established in 1696 for 
the regulation of coftimercial matters. . They 
rejected a proposal, never henceforth to be revived, 

^ for a censorship of the Press. But there was no 
factious oppc'fiition. So strong was the Ministry 
^ that Monlfague was enabled to face the general 
distress which was caused for the moment by a 
reform of the c^^rrency, which had been reduced 
by clipping ^0 far less than its nominal vah^e, and 
although the financial embarrassments created by 
the currency reform hindered any vigorous mea- 
sures abroad William was able to hold the French 
at ^ * • 

war was fast drawing to a close. The The 
Catholic powers* in the Grand Alliance were Succession, 
alreacly in revolt against William’s supremacy as 
they had been in revolt* against that of Lewis. 

In 1696 the Pope succeeded in detaching Savoy 
from the league an(} Lewis was enabled to transfer 
his Italian army to the Low Countries. But 

France^ was now ^simply fighting to secure more 
favourable ter^iis, afiAl William, though he held 
that “the only way of ’treating with France is • 

with our swords in our hant]^” was almost as| 
eager as Lewis* for a peace. *^he defection on 

• * * 

t * 
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Savoy made it impossible to carry out the original 
aim of iihe Alliance, •that of forcing France back to 
its position at the Treaty o^ Westphalia, and a 
new question was drawing every day nearer, the 
•question of the succession to the Spanish throne. 
■The death of the King of Spain, Charles the 
j^Secoivl, was now known 'to be at hand. With 
Slim ended the male line of the Austrian princes 
pho for two hundred year^ had occupied the 
Spanish throne. How strangely Spain had fallen 
from its high estate in Europe the warts of Lewis 
had abundantly shown, but so vast was the extent 
of its empire, so enormous the resources which 
still remained to it, that under a vigorous ruler 
men believed its old power would at once return. 
Its sovereign was still master of some of the 
noblest provinces of the Old World and the New, 
of Spain itself, of the Milanese, of Naples and 
Sicily, of the Netherlands, of Soutliern America, 
of the noble islands of the Spanish Main. To add 
I such a dominion as this to the dominion either of 
I Lewis or of the Emperor: would bo to undo at a 
l^low the work of European independence which 
I William had wrought; and it^as with a view to 
prevent either of these results that Wfdiam re- 
solved to free his hands by a conclusion of the war. 

In May negotiations werS ^opened at Eyswick ; 
the obstiicles thrown in the way of an accommoda- 
tion by Spain and the Empire were set aside in a 
private negotiation between Willialn and Lewis; and 
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peace was finally signed in October 1697. In spite 
of failure and defeat in the fitld Williainil policy 
had won. The victoi’ies of France remained barren 
in the face of a united Europe ; and her exhaustion 
forced hey for the first time jsince Eichelieu’s day* 
% to consent to j disadvantageous peace. On thel 
side of the Empire Frfince withdrew from;every| 
annexation save that of Strassburg which she had; 
made since the Treaty of Nimeguen, and Strassburg 
would have 'been restored but for the unhappy 
^ delays of the German negotiators. To Si}ain .Lewis 
restored Luxemburg and all the conquests he had 
made during the war in the Netherlands. The 
Duke of Lorraine was replaced in his dominions. 
A far more important provision of the peace 
pledged Lewis to an abandonment of the Stuarti 
cause and a recognition of William as^ King of 5 
England. For Europe in general thp peace* of 
Eyswick was little more thaa a truce. But for 
England it was 'the close of a long and obstinate 
struggle *and the opening of a new jera of political 
history. It was the finaEind decisive defeat of the 
conspiracy which had 'gone on between Lewis aifd / 
the Stuarts ever ^ynce the Treaty of Dover, the' 
conspiracy to turn Mngland into a Eoman Catholic 
country and into dependency of France. Bui it 
was even moi;e thilH this. It was the definite 
establishment of England as the centre of European 
resistance against all attempts to overthrow the 
balance of poweV. 

• • • 
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In leaving England face to face with France 
TJe^Faii the Trinity of Eyswick gave a new turn to the 
Stuarts, policy of William. Hitherl^ he had aimed at 
1683-1714. saving the balance* of European power by the joint 
William’s «,ctjon of England aijd the rest of tlie J^]ui»opean 

states against France. He now saw a means of ^ 
securipg what that actioif had saved by the co- 
operation of France and the two great naval powers. 

In his new course we see thft firsi) indication of 
that triple alliance of France, England^ and Holland, 
which formed the base of Walpole’s for^gn policy, 
as well as of that common action of England and 
France which since the fall of Holland has so 
constantly recurred to the dreams of Er^glish states- 
men. Peace therefore was no sooner signed than 
IWilliam by stately embassies and a series of secret 
^legotiations drew nearer to France. It was in 
difecf negotiation and co-operation with Lewis 
that he aimed at bringing about a peaceful settle- 
ment of the question which ’threatened Europe 
with war. At this moment the claimauts of 
the Spanish succession ^vere three : the French 
Bauphin, a son of the Spanish king’s elder sister ; 
the Electoral Prince of Bavarii^ a grandson of his 
younger sister ; and the Emjieror, who was a son 

of Charles’s aunt. In strict law — if there had 

• • 

been any law really applicabfc'to tlje matter — the 
.• claim of the last was the ' strongest of the three y 
for the claim of the Dauphin was barred by an 
express renunciation of all right t6 the succession 

• • • 

• f 
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at his mother^s marriage with Lewis XIY., a re- 
nunciation which had been ratified at the^^Treaty 
of the Pyrenees ; and a similar renunciation barred 
the claim of the Bavarian candidate. The claim 
of the Emperor was more remote in blood, but it*^ 
% was barred by^no renunciation at all. William 
however was as resoluji/cf in the interests of Europe 
to repulse the claim of the Emperor as to repulse 
that of Lewis ; and*it was the consciousness that 
the Austrian ^succession was inevitable if the war 
continued iind Spain remained a member of the 
Grand Alliance, in arms against France and leagued 
with the Emperor, which made him suddenly con- 
clude the P'^ace of Eyswick. ^ 

Had England and Holland shared William’s 
temper he would have insisted on the succession 
of the Electoral Prince to the whole ^ Spanish 
dominions. But both wer.e weary of Vfar, and "of 
the financial distress which wai* had brought with 
it. In England Hie pence of Eyswick was at once 
followed by the reduction of the army at the 
demand of the House of Gommons to ten thousand 
men ; and a clamour had already begun for the 
disbanding even of Hiese. It was necessary there- 
fore to bribe the t\v6 rival claimants to a waiver 
of theij- claims ; ^nd Lewis after some hesitation 
yielded to the .counsels of his Ministers, and con- 
sented to waive his son’s claims for such a bribe. 
The secret treaty between the three powers, which 
was concluded in the summer of 1698, thus became 
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necessarily a Partition Treaty. The succession of 
the EleVtoral Princef’of Bavaiia was recognized on 
i condition of the cession by|.Spain of its Italian 
possessions to his two rivals. The Milanese was 
tto •pass to the Empei^r ; the Two Siciliee, with the 
border province of Guipuzcoa, to France. But the ^ 
arrangement was hardly ccfncluded when the death 
of the Bavarian prince in February 1699 made the 
Treaty waste paper. Austria and France were 
left face to face ; and a terrible struggle, in which 
the success of either would be equally ^atal to the ^ 
independence of Europe, seemed unavoidable. The 
peril was the greater that the temper of both Eng- 
land tyid Holland left William without the means 
of backing his policy by arms. The suffering 
which the war had caused to the merchant class 
and the^ pressure of the debt and taxation it 
eiltailed ^yere waking every day a more bitter 
resentment in the people of both countries. While 
the struggle lasted the value of English exports 
had fallen from four millions a year to less than 
three, and the losses of ships and goods at sea had 
T)een enormous. Nor had The stress been less felt 
within the realm. The reve^iue from the post- 
office, a fair index to the general wealt'n of the 
country, had fallen from seventy-six thousand to 
fifty-eight. With the restofjfcion pf peace indeed 
the energies of the country had quickly recovered 
from the shock. In the five years after the Peace 
of Byswick the exports doubled ' themselves ; the 

• * I 
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merchant - shipping was quadrupled ; and the Chap. hi. 

revenue of the post-office 'rose to eighty -two ThoFau 
thousand pounds, put such a recovery only pro- starts, 
duced a greater disinclination to face again the 
sufferings^ of *a renewed state of war. 

The general discontent at the course of the war, Tiio second 
the general anxiety to preserve the new gains of i”eaty.^ 
the peace, told alike on William and on the party 
which had backed bis jiolicy. In England almost 
every one set on two objects, the reduction of 
taxes and the disbanding of the standing army. 

The war had raised the taxes from two millions a 
year to four. It had bequeathed twenty millions 
of del)t and a fresh six millions of deficit. The 
standing army was still held to be the enemy of 
liberty, as it had been held under the Stuarts ; and 
hardly any one realized the new conditions of 
political life which had robl)cd its cxisten6e' of 
danger to the State. The king however resisted 
desperately the qjrOposals for its disbanding ; for 
the njaintenance of the army was all-important 
for the success of the negotiations he was carrying 
on. But his stubbo rn ‘opposition only told against 
himself, l^ersonally indeed the king still remained 
an objefjt of national gratitude ; but his natural 
partiality to his Dutch favourites, the confidence 
he gave to Sund«Wand, his cold and sullen 
demeanour, above all his endeavours to maintain j 
the standing army, robbed him of popularity and 
of the strength which comes from popularity. The 
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negotiations too which he was carrying on were a 
secret A 3 could not reveal ; and his prayers failed 
to turn the Parliament froijx its purpose. The 
army and navy were ruthlessly cut down. How 
•much William’s han^s were weakened hy this re- 
duction of forces and by the peace -temper of 
England was shown by the^Second Partition Treaty 
which was concluded in 1700 between the two 
maritime powers aAd France?. The demand of 
Lewis th4l the Netherlands should b3 given to the 
Elector of Bavaria, whose political position would 
always leave him a puppet in the French king’s 
hands, was indeed successfully resisted. Spain, 
the Netherlands, and the Indies werev assigned to 
the second son of the Emperor, the Archduke 
Qharles of Austria. But the whole of the Spanish 
territories in Italy were now granted to F ranee ; 
aitd iL was provided that Milan should ])C exchanged 
for Lorraine, whose Duke was to bo summarily 
transferred to the new Duchy. » If the Emperor- 
persisted in his refusal to come into the Treaty 
the share of his son W 9 S to pass to another un- 
named prince, w^ho was jlrobably the Duke of 
Savoy. , 

The Emperor, indifferent to the Ai^chduke’s 
personal interest, and anxious only to gain a new 
dominion in Italy for the'^Hou^e 0 / Austria, 
stubbornly protested against this arrangement ; but 
his protest was of little moment so long as Lewis 
and the two maritime powers held firmly together. 
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The new Western Alliance indeed showed how Chap. hi. 
wide its power Vas from the first. The iij^diation ThTFau 
of England and ILjlland, no longer counteracted stunts, 
by h ranee, secured peace between the Emperor 1683-1714. 
and tjio Tui^s in the Trcal^ of Carlo witz. Jha 
^ common action of the three powers stifled a strife 
between Holstein and Pcnmark which would have 
set North Germany on fire. William’s European 
position indeed was* more comman(|ing than ever. * • 

Eut his difficulties at home were inc]^l|||||ng every 
^ day. In s^iite of the defection of their supiiorters 
on the question of a standing army the Whig 
Ministry for some time retained fairly its hold on 
the Houses^ But the elections for a new Parlia- 
ment at the close of 1698 showed the growth of a 
new temper in the nation. A Tory majority^, 
pledged to peace as to a reduction of taxation ami 
indilFerent to foreign affairs, was returned to 
House of Commons. The fouj^teen thousand men 
still retained in ,the army were at once cut down 
to seven. It was voted that William's Dutch 
guards should return to Holland. It was in vain 
that AVilliam begged* for their retention as * 

personal favour, that he threatened to leave 
Englamk with them* ^nd that the ill effect of this 
strife pn his negotiations threw him into a fe\^er. 

Even before the ekjctions he had warned the 

Dutch Pensionary that in any fresh struggle Eng- • 

land could be relied on only for naval aid. He 

was forced to give way ; and, as he expected, this ♦ 

VOL. VII ' 
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Chap. III. Open display of the peace-temper of England told 

The Fall fatally Ci,ri the resistance he had attempted to the 
of the 1 

Stuarts, pretensions of Jj ranee. Me strive indeed to appease 

1683-1714. the Parliament by calling for the resignation of 
Jtu^sell and Montag,(fe, the two minis/^ers. most 
hated by the Tories. But all seemed in vain. 
The Houses no sooner metein 1699 than the Tory 
majority attacked the Crown, passed a Bill for 
resuming estates granted to tlio Dutch favourites, 
and condemned the Ministers as responsible for 
these grants. Again Sunderland had tc^ intervene, 
and to pr*ess William to carry out the policy which 
had produced the Whig Ministry by its eiitii’e 
dismissal. Somers and his friends withdrew, and 
a new administration composed of moderate Tories, 
with Lords Eochester and Godolphin as its leading 
members^ took their place. 

Accession of The moment indeed was one in which the king 
theDukeof , , ^ ^ ^ ® 

Anjou, needed at any p^-ice^ the co-operation of the Parlia- 
ment. Spain had been stirred 'co bitter resentment 
as news of the Partition Treaty crept abroad. The 
Spaniards cared little whether a French or an 
Austrian prince sat on the throne of Charles the 
f Second, Init their pride revolted against the dis- 
|membernient of the monarchy by the Icfss of its 
Italian dependencies. The nobles too dreaded the 
loss of their vast estates in Its^k/ and^of the lucrative 
posts they held as governors of these dependencies. 
Even the dying king shared the anger of his 
subjects. He hesitated only whether to leave his 
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dominions to the House of Austria or the House 
of Bourbon ; but in either calSe he was re;^lved to 
leave the whole. A will wrested from him by the 
factions which wrangled over* his deathbed be- 
queathed, at last the whole rilonarchy of Spain 4:o SJ 
I grandson of Le^wis, the Duke of Anjou, the second) 
son of the Dauphin. • It was doubtful indeed 
whether Lewis would suffer his grandson to receive 
the crown. He wjfs still a member of that Triple 
Alliance on •which for the last three years the 
peace of ^]urope had depended. The Treaty of 
Partition was so recent and the risk of accepting 
this bequest so great that Lewis would have hardly 
resolved oi^it but for his belief that the teijpper of 
England must necessarily render William’s opposi- 
tion a fruitless one. Never in fact had Englan(| 
been so averse from war. So strong^ was th^ 
antipathy to William’s policy that men opefily 
approved the Irench king’s <?ourse. Hardly any 
one in England* dreaded the succession of a boy 
who, French as he was, would as they believed 
soon be turned into a .Spaniard by the natural 
course of events. The succession of the Duke of 
Anjou was gener^Jly looked upon as far better 
than the increase of power which France would 
have d^erived from the cessions of the last treaty of 
Partition. TI40 ces^t>n of the Sicilies would have 
turned the Mediterranean, it was said, into a 
French lake, and have ruined the English trade 
with the Levailt, while the cession of Guipuzcoa 
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^ t. 

CnAP. III. and the annexation of the west coast of Spain, 

The Fall which \^^s looked oft as certain to follow, would 
of the 

Stuarts, have imperilled the American trade and again 

1683-1714. raised France into a formidable power at sea. 
53acfking all these considerations was the# dre^id of 
losing by a contest with Spain ai^d its new king 
the lucrative trade with thfe Spanish colonies. “ It 
, grieves me to the heart,’’ William wrote bitterly, 
'‘that almost every one rejoiCes that PVance has 
preferred the Will to the Treaty.”' Astonished 
and angered as he was at his rival’s* breach of . 
faith, he had no means of punishing it. In the 
ppening of 1701 the Duke of Anjou entered Madrid, 
^and Lcpvis proudly boasted that henc^^forth there 
were no Pyrenees. 

Seizure of The life-work of William seemed undone. He 

the Dutch i • i i i • 

Barrier, knew liipisclf to be d^uiig. His cough was in- 
cessant, hisi eyes sunk and dead, his frame so weak 
that he could hardly get into his coach. But 
never had he shown himself so grc^at. His courage 
rose with every difficulty. His temper, which had 
been heated by the personal afironts lavished on 
him through English faction, was hushed by a 
supreme effort of his will. IJis large and clear- 
sighted intellect looked through the temporary 
embarrassments of French diploniacy and English 
party strife to the great int^l‘ests Avhich he knew 
' must in the end determine the course of European 
politics. Abroad and at home all seemed to go 
against him. Pbr the moment ho had no ally save 
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Holland, for Spain was now united with Lewis, Chap. in. 
while the attitude of }3ava^Sa divided Germany ThTraii 
and held the Iloute of Austria in check. The Stuarts. 
Bavarian Elector indeed, who had charge of the 16834714. 
Spanish Netherlands and o'A whom William ^atf 
counted, openly joined the French side from the 
first and jiroclaimed tlie ])uke of Anjou as king in 
Brussels. In England a new Parliament, which • 
had been called by way of testing })ublic opinion, 
was crowdcd'with Tories who were resolute against 
* war. Tlie Tory Ministry pressed him to acknow- 
ledge the new king of Spain; and as even Holland 
did this, William was forced to submit. He could 
only counton the greed of Lewis to help him, and 
he did not count in vain. Tlie general approval 
of the French king’s action had sprung from a 
belief that he intended honestly to leave^Sj^ain to 
the Spaniards under theij’ new boy-kitig. Bitter 
too as the strife of Whig and Tory might be in 
England, there Vere two things on which Whig / 
and Tory were agreed. Neither would suffer 
France to occupy the Spanish Netherlands. 

Neither would endure a French attack on the 
Protestant succession which the Bevolution of 1688 
had established. But the arrogance of Lewis 
blinde(J him to tl\p need of moderation in his hour 
of good-luck. .The fetched defence made by the 
strong places of the Netherlands in the former * 
war had brought about an agreement between 
Spain and Holland at its close, by which seven 
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Chap. III. fortrosscs, including Luxemburg, Mons, and Char- 
Tiie Fau leroi, were garrisoned with Dutch in the place of 
Stuarts. Spanish troops. The seven wet^e named the Dutch 
1683 . 1714 . barrier, and the first anxiety both of Holland and 
of William was to maftitain this arrangement under 
the new state of things. William, laid down the 
maintenance of the barrier in his negotiations at 
» Madrid as a matter of peace or war. But Lewis 
was too eager to wait even* for the refusal of 
William’s demand which the pride of' the Spanish 
/ Court prompted. In February 1701 ^his troops 
appeared at the gates of the seven fortresses ; and 
l a secret convention with the Elector, who remained 
I in chaise of the Netherlands, deliverec?‘ them into 
' his hands to hold in trust for his grandson. Other 
French garrisons took possession at the same time 
of Ostend and the coast towns of Flanders. 

The Act of *The Parliament of 1701, a Parliament mainly 
Settlement. 'Pories, and in which the leader of the moderate 
Tories, Robert Harley, came for the first time to 
the front, met amidst the general panic and sus- 
, pension of trade which followed this seizure of the 
barrier fortresses. Peace-Parliament as it was and 
bitterly as it condemned the Partition Treaties, it 
at, once supported William lii his demand for a 
I withdrawal of the French troops, and autjiorized 
I him to conclude a defensive ?i11iance with Holland, 
which would give that State courage to join in 
the demand. The disclosure of a new Jacobite plot 
strengthened William’s position. The hopes of the 
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Jacobites had been raised in the preceding year by chap. hi. 
the death of the young Duke of Gloucester, the The Fan 
only living child cif the Princess Anne, and who Stuarts, 
as William was childless ranked, after his mother, I683-1714. 
as heir-presumptive of the Ahrone. William .waft 
dying, the hcajth of Anne herself was known to 
be precarious ; and JcT the partisans of James it 
seemed as if the succession of his son, the boy ^ 
who was known iiPlater life as the Old Pretender| 
was all bub •secure. But Tory as the Parliamend 
was, it hfld no mind to undo the work of thel 
Pevolution. When a new Act of Succession was 
laid before the Houses in 1701 not a voice was 
raised for# James or his son. By the (jrdinary 
rules of heritage the descendants of the daughter 
of Charles the First, Henrietta of Orleans, whose 
only child had married the Duke of Savoy, would 
come next as claimants but the houge of SaVoy 
was Catholic and its pretensions wore passed over 
in the same silence.. No other descendants of 
Charles the First remained, and the Parliament 
fell back on his father’s line. Elizabeth, the 
daughter of James *the First, had married tRe 
Elector Palatine ; ,but of her twelve children all 


had died 


save 


ofie. This was Sophia, thci 


1 


wife of the late^ and the mother of the presenl| 
Elector of HaQover.**It was in Sophia and the heir^ 
of her body, being Protestants, that the Act o| 
Settlement vested the Crown. But the jealousy of 
a foreign rulei* accompanied this settlement with 
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Chap. III. remarkable provisions. It was enacted that every 
The Fau English Sovereign mii^t bo in communion with the 
Stuarts. Church of England as by la>^ established. All 
1683*1711 future kings were forbidden to leave England 
frithout consent of ^Parliament, and foreigners 
were excluded from all public popts, military or 
civil. The indep^endence *of justice, which had 
, been inadequately secured by the Bill of Eights, 
* was now established by a clause which provided 

that no judge sliould be removed froan office save 
^ on an address from Parliament to the Crown. 
'The two })rinciples that the king acts only through 
his ministers and that these ministers are respon- 
sible tq^ Parliament were asserted by a iKiquirement 
that all puldic business should be formally done 
in the Privy Council and all its decisions signed 
by its me^nbers. Tliese two last provisions went 
far** to complete the parliamentary Constitution 
which had been drawn by the Bill of Eights. 

Th^ But, firm as it was in its loyi'dty to the Ee- 

Conntry and ... , , . ... 

the War. voliition, and in its resolve to maintain the 
independence of the Nct^-ierlands, the Parliament 
had still no jiurpose of war. It assented indeed 
to the alliance with Holland in*thc belief that the 
pressure of the two powers Would bring iJewis to 
a peaceful settlement of the question. Its aim 
was still to avoid a standin^'Urmy /ind to reduce 
^ taxation ; and its bitterness against the Partition 
Treaties sprang from a belief that William had 
entailed on England by their naeans a contest 
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which must liring back again the army and the Chap. tii. 
debt. The king was bitterly blamed, wliile the The Fan 
late ministers, Soiiiers, Russell, and Montague Stuarts, 
(now become peers), were impeached for their 1683 - 1714 . 
share in ihe treaties ; and ^;!S[ie Commons prayed^ 

• the king to cx^^lude the three from his counsels 
for ever. But a coiyiter-prayer from the Lords 
gave the first sign of a reaction of opinion. Outj . 
side the House of ‘Commons indeed the tide ob 
national feelmg rose as the designs of Tjcwis grew/ 

• clearer. He refused to allow the Dutch barrier ^ 
to be re-established ; and a great French fleet 
gathered in the Channel to sujipoid, it was be- 
lieved, a fresh Jacobite descent which was p];oposed 
by the ministers of James in a letter intercepted 
and laid before Parliament. Even the House of 
Commons took fire at this, and the fleet Aj'as raised 
to thirty thousand men, the army to te^ thousand. 

But the country moved faster t?han the Parliament. 

Kent sent up a Remonstrance against the factious 
measures by which the Tories still struggled 
against the king’s policy, with a prayer ‘Hhat 
addresses might be turned into Bills of Supply ” ; 
and William was cuicouraged by these signs of a 
change of temper to* despatch an English force to 
Holland, and to conclude a secret treaty with the 
United Provinjies foHthe recovery of the Nether- 
lands from Lewis and for their transfer with the * 
Milanese to the house of Austria as a means of 
counterbalancing the new power added to France. 
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Chap. iit. EngLind however still clung desperately to a 
TheFau hope or peace ; and •even in the Treaty with the 

of tiho 

Stuarts. Emperor, which followed on tke French refusal to 
1683-1714. negotiate on a basis of compensation, William was 
The •far •from disputing t4ie right of Philip •of Anjou 
Alliance, to the Spanish throne. Hostilities had indeed 
already broken out in Ita*iy between the French 
^ and Austrian armies ; but the king had not 
abandoned the dream of a peaceful settlement 
when France by a sudden act forced him into 
^war. Lewis had acknowledged Williain as king 
fill the Peace of Pyswick and pledged himself to 
I oppose all attacks on his throne ; but in September 
f 1701 Ije entered the bedchamber at St. Germain 
• wliere James the Second was breathing his last, 
and promised to acknowledge his son at his death 
as king j)f England, Scotland, and Ireland. The 
premise wiiich was thus made was in fact a de- 
claration of war, ifnd in a moment all England 
was at one in accepting the challc^nge. The issue 
Lewis had raised was no longer a matter of 
European politics, but a question whether the 
work of the Eevolution should be undone, and 
whether Catholicism and devsj^otism should be 
replaced on the throne of England by the* arms of 
{France. On such a question as this there was 
no difference between Tor/*” and gWhig. Every 
‘ Englishman backed William in his open resent- 
ment of the insult and in the recall of his 
ambassador. The national uniob showed itself 
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in the warm welcome given to the kin^ on his chap. hi. 
return from the Hague, whel'e the conclusion of The Fail 
a ncAV Grand AlliaiJfce in September between the Stuarts. 
Empire, Holland, and the United Provinces had 1683-1714. 
rewardedAVilliam’s patience lind skill. The Alli^ 

• ance was soon .joined by Denmark, Sweden, the 
Palatinate, and the l^ulk of the German States. 

William seized the moment of enthusiasm to ^ 
dissolve the Houses whose action had hitherto 
embarrassed him ; and though the new Parliament 
• which met* in 1702 was still Tory in the main, its 
Tory members were now as much for war as the 
Whigs, and the House of Commons replied to the 
king’s stirring appeal by voting forty tl^ousand 
soldiers and as many sailors for the coming 
struggle. As a telling reply to the recognition 
of the young James by Lewis, a Bill of ^ttaindei^ 
was passed against the new Prctcndei> and cofre- 
spondence with him or mainteMance of his title was 
made treason. ‘At the same time all members of 
either House and all public officials were sworn to 
iqjhold the succession of •the House of Hanover as 
established by law. 

The king’s weakness was already too great to Marlborough 
allow o? his taking Xhe field ; and he was forced 
to ent^rust the \var in the Netherlands to the 
one Englishman wlfU had shown himself capable 
of a great command. John Churchill, Earl of * 
Marlborough, was born in 1650, the son of a 
Devonshire Cavalier, whose daughter became at 

• * * 

• • 
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Chap. ttt. the Restoration mistress of the Duke of York. 

The Pall The shame of Arabella did more perhaps than her 
Stuarts, father’s loyalty to win for her brother a commission 
1683 - 1714 . in the royal Guards ; and after five years’ service 
labi\)ad under Tiirenlie the young captain became 
} colonel of an English regiment wh^ch was retained « 

• in the service of France. *IJe had already shown 
, some of the qualities of a great soldier, an unruffled 

courage, a temjier naturally bo'ld and venturesome 
but held in check by a cool and sereiM) judgement, 
a vigilance and capacity for endurifig fatigue , 
which never forsook him. In later years he was 
known to spend a whole day in reconnoitring, and 
at Bleqheim he remained on horseback for fifteen 
hours. But courage and skill in arms did less for 
■Churchill on his return to the English court than 
his personal beauty. In the French camp he had 
been knowii as ‘Hhe handsome Englishman”; and 
his manners were a» winning as his person. Even 
in age his address was almost Irresistible; “he 
engrossed the graces,” says Chesterfield ; and his 
air never lost the careless sweetness which won 
tlie favour of Lady Castlemaine. A present of 
X5000 from the king’s mistress laid the founda- 
tion of a fortune which grew Vapidly to greatness, 
as the prudent forethought of th^ handsome young 
soldier hardened into the avjffice of, age. 

Churchill But it was to tlic Duke of York that Churchill 
looked mainly for advancement, and he earned it 
by the fidelity with which as a 'member of liis 

# 

• • 

%■ 
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household he clung to the Duke’s fortunes during 
the dark days of the Popish* Plot. He followed 
James to Edinburgk and the Plague, and on his 
master’s return he was rewarded with a peerage 
and the colonelcy of the Ijife €ruards. The ser^ice^ 
^ he rendered James after his accession by saving| 
the royal army from •a surprise at Sedgemooi^' 
would have been yet more splendidly acknow- 
ledged but for the king’s bigotry. In spite of his 
master’s personal solicitations Churchill remained 
^ true to PA)testantism. But he knew James too 
well to count on further favour after a formal 
refusal to abandon his faith. Tjuckily for him he 
had now fcgiid a new groundwork for his fortunes 
in the growing influence of his wife over the king’s 
second daughter, Anne ; and at the crisis of the 
Kevolution the adhesion of Anne to the cause of 
Protestantism was of the highest value. ^ No senti- 
ment of gratitude to his old«r patron hindered 
Churchill from* -cdiTCsponding with the Prince 
of Orange, from promising Anne’s sympathy to 
William’s eflbrt, or froiu deserting the ranks of 
tlie king’s army when It faced William in the fiekf. 
His desertion prove^^l fatal to the royal cause ; but 
great aS this service was it was eclipsed by a 
second. It was by his wife’s persuasion thatj 
Anno was induced ta* forsake her father and take? 
refuge in Danby’s camp. Unscrupulous as his 
conduct had been, the services which Churchill 
thus rendered to William were too great to miss 

• * • 

- • • 
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Chap, iri'i their reward. On the new king’s accession he 
The Fall became Earl of Maflborongh ; he was put at the 
Stuarts, head of a force during the i^rish war where his 
1683 - 1714 . rapid successes at once won William’s regard ; and 
•ho« was given higl^ command in the* army of 
Flanders. ^ 

ciiurciiiii But the sense of his fiower over Anne soon 
IK 1 mm. Marlborough from plotting treason against 

James to plot treason against* William. Great as 
was his greed of gold, he had married ' Sarah 
Jennings, a penniless beauty of Chai^es’s court, 
in whom a violent and malignant temper was 
strangely combined with a power of winning and 
retainyig love. Churchill’s affection Jor her ran 
like a thread of gold through the dark web of his 
career. In the midst of his marches and from the 
very battle-field he writes to his wife with the 
same passionate tenderness. The composure which 
no danger or hatiod could ruffle broke down into 
almost womanish depression a£ tlie thought of her 
coldness or at any burst of her violent humour. 
To the last he never lefU her without a pang. “ I 
did for a great while with a perspective glass look 
upon the cliffs,” he once wrote^to her after setting 
out on a campaign, “in hopes that I might have 
had one sight of you.” It was no wonder that 
the woman who inspired Mgfflboropgh with a love 
' like this bound to her the weak and feeble nature 
of the Princess Anne. The two friends throw off 
the restraints of state, and addressed each other 
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as “Mrs. Freeman” and “Mrs. Morley.” It was 
on his wife’s influence over# her friend Aiat tha 
Earl’s ambition counted in its designs againsi 
William. His subtle policy ^limed at availing 
itself botji ftf William’s un{:^pularity and of,th& 
dread of a Jacobite restoration. His plan was to 
drive the king from the throne by backing the 
Tories in their opposition *to the war, as well as by 
stirring to frenzy the English hatred of foreigners, 
and then to ijse the Whig dread of James’s return 
to seat Anne in William’s place. The discovery 
of these designs roused the king to a burst of 
unusual resentment. “Were I and my Lord 
Marlborougji private persons,” William exclaimed, 
“ the sword Avould have to settle between us.” As 
it was, he could only strip the Earl of his offices 
and command and drive his wife from St. James’s. 
Anno followed her favourite, and the court of the 
Princess became the centre of tjie Tory opposition : 
while Mai’lborowgh* opened a correspondence with 
James. So notorious was his treason that on the 
eve of the French inva^on which was foiled by 
the victory of La Hogue the Earl was one of tlfb 
first among the suspected persons who were sent 
to the Tower. • 

The death of Mary however forced William 
to reca*ll the Prince«s, who became by this event 
his successor.; and with Anne the Marlboroughs 
returned to court. Now indeed that Anne’s suc- 
cession was brought near by the rapid decay of 
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Chap, iil William’s luealth their loyalty to the throne might 

The Fan ' be counted on ; anti though William could not 
of the , , , . , ^ 1 • 1 • 

Stuarts: bend himself to trust the Ljrl again, he saw in 

1683-1714. him as death dfew near the one man whose 

•splendid talents fitt«d him in spite of* tjie perfidy 

cand treason of his life to rule England and direct 

w « 

the Grand Alliance in hk stead. He emjiloyed 
JVIarlborough therefore to negotiate the treaty of 
alliance with the Emperor, atid put him at the 
head of the army in Flanders. But, the E/irl had 
only just taken the command when a fall from his 
horse on the twenty-first of February 1702 proved 
fatal to the liroken frame of William of Orange. 

There was a time when I should have been glad 
to have been delivered out of my troubles,” the 
dying man whispered to Portland, “ but I own I 
see another scene, and could wish to live a little 
longer.” Jle knew however that the wish was 
vain ; and he diecb on the morning of the 8th of 
March, commending Marlborough to Anne as the 
fittest person to lead her armies and guide her 
counsels. Anne’s zeal u] her friend’s cause needed 
lio quickening. Three days after her accession the 
[Earl was named Captain-General of the English 
Iforccs at home and abroad, aiwl entrusted with the 
entire direction of the war. His supremacy over 
home affairs was secured by'>the expulsion of the 
' few remaining Whigs among the ministers, and 
the construction of a purely Tory administration 
with Lord Godolphin, a close friend of Marl- 
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borough’s, as Lord Treasurer at its head. The chap. in. 
Queen’s affection for his wife ensured liim the ThTFaii 
support of the Cronin at a moment wl^en Anne’s stuSts. 
personal popularity gave the Cfown a new weight 1683-1714. 
Avith the i]at! 6 n. In England# indeed party feeing* 

^ for the moment died away.’ Tlie Parliament 
called on the new acc^sion Avas strongly Tory; 
but all save the extreme Tories AAmre won over to 
the war now that it was waged on behalf of a Tory 
queen 'by a T.ory general, Avhile the most extreme 
^ of the Wkigs were ready to back even a Tory 
general in Avaging a Whig war. 

Abroad hoAvever William’s death shook the Marlborougli 

Alliance to its base ; and even .Holland wavered 

• • 

in dread of being deserted by England in the 

coming struggle. But the decision of Marlborough 
soon did away Avith this distrust. Anne AA^as 
made to declare from the throne her ^resolve to 
])ursue with energy the po^licy pf her predecessor. 

The Parliament AvaS brought to sanction vigorous 
measures for the prosecution of the war. Tho 
now general hastened to^the Hague, received the 
command of the Dutch as Av^ell as of the EnglisB 
forces, and droAV the German j)owers into tho 
Confedefacy Avith a* skill and adroitness Avhich 
oven William might haAm envied. NcA^er indeed 
was gro*atncss more qi*ickly recognised than in the 
case of Marlborough.- In a few months he Avas • 
regarded by all as the guiding spirit of the 
Alliance, and princes whose Jealousy had worn 

VOL. VII I 
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Chap. III. out the patience of the king yielded without a 

TheFau sttusTi^Ie to the counsels of his successor. His 
of the 1 . . -1 

Stuarts, temper fitted him in an especial way to be the 

1683-1714. head of a great Confederacy. Like William, he 
'’owjcd little of his -power to any early training. 
The trace of his neglected education was seen to 
the last in his reluctance to write. “ Of all things,” 
he said to his wife, I do not love writing.” To 
pen a despatch indeed was a far greater trouble 
to Marlborough than to plan a campaign. But 
nature had given him qualities which in other 
men spring specially from culture. His capacity 
for business was immense. During the next ten 
years he assumed the general direction of the war 
in Flanders and in Spain. Pie managed every 
1 negotiation with the courts of the allies. He 
watched over the shifting 2 )hases of English 
politics. Jle crossed the Channel to win over 
Anne to a change in the cal)inet, or hurried to 
Berlin to secure the due contingent of P^lectoral 
troops from Brandenburg. At one and the same 
moment men saw him, reconciling the Emperor 
with the Protestants of Hungary, stirring the 
Calvinists of the Ciivennes into revolt, arranging 
the affairs of Portugal, an^l providing' for the 
protection of the Duke of Savoy. 

His temper. But his air showed no ti*T,ce of fatigue or haste 
or vexation. He retained to the last the indolent 
grace of his youth. His natural dignity was never 
ruffled by an outbreak of temper. Amidst the 
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storm of bcattle his so^iers saw their leader 
“without fear of danger of in the least hurry 
giving his orders wi4h all the calmness imaginable.” 
In the cabinet lie was as coof as on the battle- 
field. met with the sam« equable serenity* tliA 
^ pettiness of the German princes, the phlegm oc 
the Dutch, the ignoraift opposition of his officers,* 
the libels of his political opponents. There was a 
touch of irony in the simple expedients by which 
he sohietimcs solved problems which had bafiled 
^ cabinets. • The touchy pride of the king of 
Prussia in his new royal dignity, when he rose 
from being a simple Elector of Brandenburg to a 
throne, ma'je him one of the most vexatious^ among 
the allies ; but all difficulty with him ceased when 
Marlborough rose at a state lianquet and glutted 
his vanity by handing him a napkin. Churchiirs 
composure rested partly on a pride \^hich could 
not stoop to bare the real self, within to the eyes 
of meaner men*. In the bitter moments before 
his fall he bade Godolphin burn some querulous 
letters which the persecu/aoii of his opponents had 
wrung from him; “My desire,” he wrote, “is 
that the world my,y continue in their error of 
^ thinking me a happy man, for 1 think it better to 
be envied than pitied.” But in great measure ibf 
sprang from the jiur^ly intellectual temper of hii 
mind. His passion for his wife was the one 
sentiment which tinged the colourless light in 
which his understanding moved. In all else he 
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Chap. III. was Without affection or resentment, he knew 
Thrall neither doubt nor regret. In private life he was 
Stuarts, a humane and compassionatpj man; but if his 
1683-1714. position required it he could betray Englishmen 
*to death or lead hi« army to a butcheEy such as 
jbhat of Malplaquet. Of honour or the finer 
sentiments of mankind he* knew nothing ; and he 
, turned without a shock from gaiding Europe and 
winning great victories to h 6 ap up a matchless 
fortune by peculation and greed. He is jierhaps 
the ordy instance of a man of real greiWtriess who 
loved money for money’s sake. No life indeed, 
no temper ever stood more aloof from the common 
life anfl temper of mankind. The pasjsions which 
stirred the men around him, whether noble or 
ignoble, were to Marlborough simply elements in 
an intellectual problem which had to be solved by 
patience. , “Patience will overcome all things,” 
he writes again and again. “As I think most 
things are governed by destiny, 'having done all 
things we should submit with patience.” 

Opening of As a statesman the high qualities of Marlborough 
were owned by his bitterest foes. “Over the 
Confederacy,” says Lord Bolingbrokc, “he, a new, 
a private man, acquired by mV 3 rit and maiiagernent 
a more decided influence than high birth, confiimed 
authority, and even the cr<Avn of Great Britain 
' had given to King William.” But great as he was 
|in the council, he was even greater in the field. 
He stands alone amongst the masters of the art 
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of war as a captain whose victories begam at an chap. hi. 
age when the work of most men is done. Though The Fail 
he served as a young officer upder Turenne, and Stuarts, 
for a few months in Ireland and the Nether- 1683-1714. 
lands, M^Irlborough had held no great command 

• till he took the field in Flanders at the a^e of 

• ^ 

fifty-two. He stands^ alone too in his unbroken 
good fortune. Voltaire notes that he never • 
besieged a fortress which he did not take, or 
fought a balbtle which he did not win. Hig 
• difficulties indeed came not so much from the 
enemy as from the ignorance and timidity of his! 
own allies. He was never defeated in the field, 
but victorj^* after victory was snatched fretn him 
by the incapacity of his officers or the stubbornness 
of the Dutch. What startled the cautious 
strategists of his day was the vigour antk audacity 
of his plans. Old as he was, Marlborou^i’s designs^ 
had from the first^all the dash and boldness o| 
youth. On taking the field in 1702 he at onc(| 
resolved to force a battle in the heart of Brabantf 

I 

The plan was foiled by the timidity and resistance • 
of the Dutch deputies. But his resolute advance 
across ^le Meuse drew the French forces from 
that river and enabled him to reduce fortress after 
fortress in a series of sieges, till the surrender of 
Liege closed a campaign which cut off* the French ^ 
from the Lower Khine and freed Holland from 
all danger of invasion. 

The successes of Marlborough had been brought iu^cermany. 

• » 
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Chap. III. into boiclcr relief by the fortunes of the war in 
Tiie^Faii other quarters. Though the Imperialist general, 
Stuarts. Prince Eugene of Savoy, showed his powers by a 
1683-1714. surprise of the French army at Cremona, no real 
successes had been won in Italy. Ail’ English 
descent on the Spanish coast ended in failure. In 
Germany, where the Bavarijms joined the French, 

* their united armies defeated the army of the 
Empire and opened the line of the Danube to a 
French advance. It was in this quarter that 
Lewis resolved to push his fortunes in the coming 
year. In the spring of 1703 a French army under 
Marshal ViHars again relieved the Bavarian Elector 
from the pressure of the Austrian forces, and only 
a strife which arose between tlie two commanders 
hindered their joint armies from marching on 
Vienna. ^Meanwhile the timidity of the Dutch 
deputies served Lewis well in tlic Lo\v Countries. 
The hopes of Marfljorough, who had been raised 
to a dukedom for his services in the previous year, 
were again foiled ])y the deputies of the States- 
» General. Serene as his t'emper was, it broke down 
before their refusal to co-operate in an attack on 
Antwerp and French FlanderfS; and the prayers 
of.Godolphin and of the Pensionary Ileinsius alone 
induced him to withdraw his ofibr of resignation. 
In spite of his victories on tffe Danube, indeed, of 
the blunders of his adversaries on the Bhine, and 
the sudden aid of an insurrection against the 
Court of Vienna which broke out in Hungary, the 
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difficulties of Lewis were hourly increasing. The? chai>, hi. 
accession of Savoy to the Graifll Alliance threatened! The Fail 
his armies in Italf with destruction. That of^ Stuarts. 
I^ortugal gave the allies a base of operations 1683-1714. 
against Spain. The French King’s energy howifver* 
rose with the pressure ; and while the Duke of 
Berwick, a natural sctfi*of James the Second, was 
despatched against Portugal, and three small • 
armies closed round Savoy, the flower of the 
French troops joined the army of Bavaria on the 
Danube, f8r the bold plan of Lewis was to decide 
the fortunes of the war by a victory wliicli would 
wrest peace from the Empire under the walls of 
Vienna. • • 

The master-stroke of Lewis roused Marlborough Marlborough 
at the opening of 1704 to a master-stroke in return ; 
but the secrecy and boldness of the Du]^e’s plans 
deceived both his enemies and his ailies. The 
French army in Flanders saw •in his march from 
the Netherlands* upon Maintz only a design to 
transfer the war into Elsass. The Dutch on the 
other hand were lured into suffering their troops , 
to be drawn as far from Flanders as Coblentz by 
the Duke’s proposals for an imaginary campaign 
on the Moselle. It *was only when Marlborough 
crossei^the Ncckiy and struck through the centre 
of Germany f<ir the® Danube that the true aim 
of his operations was revealed to both. After * 
struggling through the hill country of Wurtemberg 
he joined the Imperial army under the Prince of 
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Baden, stormed the heights of Donauwerth, crossed 
the Danube and the Lech, and penetrated into the 
heart of Bavaria. The crisis drew two other 
armies which were facing one another on the 
*(J pfjer Khine to the scene. The arrival of Marshal 
Tallard with thirty thousand Frcnffh troops saved 
the Elector of Bavaria for the moment from the 
need of submission ; but the junction of his 
opponent. Prince Eugene, with Marlborough raised 
the contending forces again to an eqitality. After 
a few marches the armies met on the north bank 
of the Danube near the small town of Hochstiidt 
and the village of Blindheim or Blenheim, which 
have given their names to one of the m^st memor- 
able battles in the history of the world. 

In one respect the struggle wdiich follovxd 
stands apnost unrivalled, for the w^hole ot ^he 
Teutonic race was represented in the strange 
medley of Englishlnen, Dutchmen, Hanovenaiio, 
Danes, Wurteml)ergcrs and Austrians who folio u cv 
Marlborough and Eugene. The French and 
Bavai*iaiis, who numbered like their opponents 
some fifty thousand men, lay liehind a little stream 
which ran through swampy ground to the Danube. 
Their position was a strong one, for its front 
■svas covered by the swam]), its right fiy the 
Danube, its left by the hill-Country in wdiich the 
stream rose ; and Tallard had not only entrenched 
himself but was far superior to his rival in artillery. 
But for once Marlborough’s hands were free. I 
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have great reason/’ he wrote calmly hoqio, “ to chap. iit. 
hope that everything will go* well, for I have the The Fail 
pleasure to find ai! the officers willing to obey Stuarts, 
without knowing any other reason than that it is 1683-1714. 
my desire, which is very different from what iff 
was in Flanders, where I was obliged to have the 
consent of a council *of war for everything I 
undertook.” So formidable were the obstacles, « 
however, that though the allies were in motion at 
sunrise on the 13th of August it was not till 
midday that Eugene, who commanded on the 
right, succeeded in crossing the stream. The 
English foot at once forded it on the left, and 
attacked tke village of Blindheim in which the 
bulk of the French infantry were entrenched ; 

^)ut after a furious struggle the attack was 
epuJsed, vdiile as gallant a resistance at^the other 
.‘1 of the line held Euge\ie in check. ^It was the 
e 'litre however, where the Fr»?nch believed them- 
LOives to be unassailable, and whic^’ this belief had 
it'd them to iveaken by drawing. ejis to their 
wings, that had been choeen by Marlborough from . , 

tlie first for the chief i)oint of attack. By making 
an artificial road across the morass which covered 
it, he was at last* enabled to throw his eight 
thousajid horsen\pn on the mass of the French 
cavalry, which occujned this position ; and two 
desperate charges which the Duke headed in 
person decided the day. The French centre was 
Hung back on tlie Danube and forced to surrender. 
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chah. III. Their l^ift fell back in confusion on Hochstadt : 

The^Pau while their right, cod^^ed up in Blindheim and cut 

Stuarts, off from retreat, l)ecame prisorfers of war. Of the 

1683-1714. Ifiefeated army only twenty thousand men escaped. 
;^rwfclve thousand w*ere slain, fourteen ‘thousand 
jjwero captured. Vienna was saved, Germany 
''finally freed from the Frerich, and Marlborough, 
« who followed the wreck of the French host in its 
flight to Elsass, soon made himself master of the 
Lower Moselle. 

Occasiojiai Blit the loss of France could not be* measured 
by men or fortresses. A hundred victories since 
plocroi had taught the world to regard the armies 
I of Lewis as all but invincible, when Bknheirn and 
'the surrender of the flower of the French soldiery 
Jbroke the spell. From that moment the terror 
of victory jiassed to the side of the allies, and 
“ MalbrooW’ became a njime of fear to every child 
in France. In Bngland itself the victory of 
Blenheim aided to bring about a great change in 
the political aspect of affairs. The Tories were 
, already pressing hard on ‘the defeated AVhigs. If 
they were willing to suj)port the war abroad, they 
were resolved to use the accession of a Stuart to 
the throne to secure their own power at home. 
They resolved therefore to makp a fresh aj^tempt 
to create a permanent T(fry majority in the 
I Commons by excluding Nonconformists from the 
i municipal corporations, which returned the bulk 
»of the borough members, and whose political 
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tendencies were for the most part Whigi The cuAr. in. 
test of receiving the sacrament according to the 
ritual of the Chiirch^^of England, effective as it was Stuarts, 
against Catholics, was useless against Protestant 1683-1714. 
Dissenters*. While adhering to their sepaitite 
• congregations, in which they were now protected 
by the Toleration Act, they “qualified for office, 
as it was called, by the “ occasional conformity o^ * 
receiving the sacrament at church once in the year.f 
It was against “ occasional conformity ’’ that the^ 

^ Tories introduced a test which by excluding the 
Nonconformists would have given them the 
command of the boroughs ; and this test at first 
received JVIarlborough’s support. .But it was 
rejected by the Lords as often as it was sent up to 
them, and it was soon guessed that the resistance 
of the Lords was secretly backed by bqth Marl- 
borough and Godolphin. .Tory as he \^as, in fact, 
Marlborough liad no mind for An unchecked Tory 
rule, or for a nie'asure which Avould be fatal to the 
war by again reviving religious strife. But it was 
in vain that he strove t(5 propitiate his party by , 
inducing the Queen to set aside the tenths and 
first-fruits hitherto paid by the clergy to the 
Crown as a fund fo*r the augmentation of small 
benefices, a fund, which still bears the name of 
Queen Anne’s t Bounly. The Commons showed^ 
their resentment against Marlborough by refusing 
to add a grant of money to the grant of a dukedom 
after his first carnjiaign; and the higher Tories, 
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Ch^iii. with Lord Nottinglmm at their head, began to 

the^^ obstacle they could in the way of the 

Stuarts, continuance of the war. ' 

168^14. Nottingham and his followers at last quitted 
Coalition 17 Oi, and ]\{larlborough replaced them by 

Ministry. , Tories of a more moderate stamp* who were still 
in favour of the war; byuEobert Harley, who 
became Secretary of State, and by Henry St. John, 
a young man of splendid talents, who was named 
Secretary at War. Small as the change seemed, 
its significance was clear to both parties ; and the 
Dukes march into Germany gave his enemies an 
^ opportunity of embittering the political strife. 
The original aim of the Tories had bien to limit 
English eflbrts to what seemed purely English 
objects, the defence of the Netherlands and of 
English (jommerce ; and the bulk of them shrank 
even now v^rom any further entanglement in the 
struggle. But the ^Duke’s march seemed at once 
to pledge England to a strife in tlie very heart of 
the Continent, and above all to a strife on behalf 
c of the House of Austria, whose designs upon Spain 
were regarded with almost as much suspicion as 
those of Lewi.s. It was an act indeed of even 
greater political tlian military daring. The High 
Tories and Jacobites threatened if Marlborough 
failed to bring his head to T:he block ; and only 
the victory of Blenheim saved him from political 
^ruin. Slowly and against his will the Duke 
V drifted from his own party to the party which 
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really backed his policy. He availed himself o| chap. hi. 
the national triumph over Blenheim to dissolve The Fall 
Parliament; and when the election of 1705, as he Stuarts, 
hoped, returned a majority in iavoiir of the war, 1683 - 1714 . 
his efforts, brought about a coalition between Jbhe* 
moderate Tories who still clung to him and the 
Whig Junto, whose support was purchased by 
m.aking a Whig, William Cowper, Lord Keeper, 
and l)y sending Ix)rd Sunderland as envoy to 
Vienna. 

The bitter attacks of the peace ]i)arty were Ramiiiies. 
entirely foiled by this union, and Marlborougl 
at last felt secure at home. But he had to beai 
disappointment abroad. His plan of attack along 
the line of the Moselle was defeated by the refusal 
of the Imperial army to join him. When he 
transferred the wai’ again to the Netherlands and 
entered the French lines across the.^ Hylc, the 
Hutch genends withdrew’ thejr troops ; and his 
jiroposal to attack* the Didce of Villeroy in the 
field of Waterloo was rejected in full council of 
war by the deputies of .the States with cries of 
“murder” and “massacre.” Even Marlborough's 
composure broke into bitterness at this last blow. 

“Had P the samg po^ver I had last year,” he wrote 
home, “ I could have won a greater victory than 
that of Blenheim.” ^^On his complaint indeed the 
States recalled their commissaries, but the year » 
was lost ; nor had greater results been brought 
about in Italy or on the Khina The spirits of 
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the allies were only sustained by the romantic 
exploits of Lord Peterborough in Spain. Profli- 
Stuarts. gate, unprincipled, flighty as ke was, Peterborough 
1683-1714. had a genius for war, and his seizure of Barcelona 
< wi^h a handful of «men, a step folloA^d by his 
' recognition of the old liberties of^ Aragon, roused 
that province to support fehe cause of the second 
: son of the Emperor, who had been acknowledged 
las King of Spain by the allies under the title of 
Charles the Third. Catalonia and .ValencU soon 
joined Aragon in declaring for Chaiiles : Avhile 
Marlborough spent the winter of 1705 in negotia- 
tions at Vienna, Berlin, Hanover, and tlie Hague, 
and in preparations for the corning campaign. 
Eager for freedom of action and sick of the 
Imperial generals as of the Hutch, he planned a 
march over the Alps and a campaign in Italy ; 
and though these designs were defeated by the 
opposition of the al]ies, he found himself unfettered 
v/hen he again appeared in 'Flanders in 1706. 
Marshal Yilleroy, the new French general, was 
as eager as Marlborough ior an engagement ; and 
fhe two armies met on the 23rd of May at the 
village of Bamillies on an undulating plain which 
forms the highest ground in Brabant. Th6 French 
w^re drawn up in a wide curve with morasses 
covering their front. After feint on their left, 

♦ Marlborough flung himself on their right wing at 
Eamillies, crushed it in a brilliant charge that he 
led in person, and swept along their whole line 
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till it broke in a rout which only ended beneath Chap. in. 
the walls of Louvain. In a^ hour and a lialf the The Fail 
French had lost /^fifteen thousand men, their Stuarts, 
baggage, and their guns ; and the line of the 1683-1714. 
Scheldt, Brussels, Antwerp ^and Bruges became 
the prize of the victors. It only needed fouij' 
successful sieges which followed the battle o| 
Eamillics to complete the deliverance of Flanders^ 

The year Avhich witnessed the victory of The union 
T:tfimiHies reipains yet more memorable as the year Scotland, 
which witnessed the final Union of England with 
Scotland. As the undoing of the earlier union 
liad been the first work of the Government of the 
Restoration, its revival was one of the first aims 
of the Government which followed the Revolution. 

But the project was long held in check by religious 
and commercial jealousies. Scotland refused to 
bear any part of the English debt. England would 
not yield any share in her mor\opoly of trade with 
the colonics. The English Churchmen longed for 
a restoration of Episcopacy north of the Border, 
while the Scotch rresbyterians would not hear 
even of the legal toleration of EjDiscopalians. In 
1703 however an Act of Settlement which passed 
through the Scotch Parliament at last brought 
home to English statesmen the dangers of further 
delay. ' In dealing \jdth this measure the Scotch 
Whigs, who cared only for the independence of 
their country, joined hand in hand with the Scotch 
Jacobites, who looked only to the interests of the 
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Chaf. iit. Pretender. The Jacobites excluded from the Act 
The Fall the name of the Princess Sophia ; the Whigs in- 
stuarts. troduced a provision that no siDvereign of England 
1683-1714. should be recognized as sovereign of Scotland save 
'upon security given •to the religion, freedom, and 
trade of the Scottish people. The danger arising 
from such a measure was« undoubtedly great, for 
it pointed to a recognition of the Pretender in 
Scotland on the Queen’s cleahh, and such a recog- 
nition meant war between Scotland, and England. 
The need of a union became at once apparent to 
every statesman, but it was only after three years’ 
delay that the wisdom and resolution of Lord 
Somers brought the question to an issue. The 
Scotch proposals of a federative rather than a 
legislative union were set aside by his firmness; 
the commercial jealousies of the English traders 
were put Jiy; and the Act of Union as it was 
completed in 170 G though not finally passed till 
I the following year, provided that the two king- 
doms should be united into one under the name 
^'lof Great Britain, and that the succession to the 
t/x^rown of this United Kingdom should be ruled 
1 by the provisions of the English Act of Settlement. 

The Scotch Church and the Scotch law ^v ere left • 
I untouched : but all rights of trade were thrown 
\ open to both nations, a comn^n system of taxation 
I was established, and a uniform system of coinage 
{ adopted. A single Parliament was henceforth to 
'i represent the United Kingdom; and for this 
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purpose forty-five Scotch members, a number Chap. iii. 
taken to represent the propwtion of Scotch pro- 
perty and populatio^i relatively to England, were Stuarts, 
added to the five hundred and thirteen English 1683 - 1714 , 
members of the House of C(^himons, and sixteen* 
representative peers to the one hundred and eight 
who formed the English House of Lords. 

In Scotland the opposition to this measure was its Results, 
bitter and almost Universal. The terror of the 
Presbyterians indeed was met by an Act of Security 
which became part of the Treaty of Union, and 
which required an oath to support the Presbyterian 
Church from every sovereign on his accession. 

But no so(;urities could satisfy the enthusiastic 
patriots or the fanatical Camcronians. The 
Jacobites sought troops from France and plotted 
a Stuart restoration. The nationalists talked of 
seceding from the Houses which votpci for the 
Union and of establishing a ri^al Parliament. In 
the end however good sense and the loyalty of 
the trading classed to the cause of the Protestant 
Succession won their The measure was 

adopted by the Scotch* Parliament, and the Treaty 
of Union became legislative Act to which Anne 
in ITOv* gave her assent in noble words. “I 
desire,” said the Queen, “and expect from my 
subjects of botli iiaticins that from henceforth they 
act with all possible respect and kindness to one * 
another, that so it may appear to all the world 
they have hearts disposed to become one people.” 
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Time has more than answered these hopes. The 
two nations whom ^he Union brought together 
have ever since remained onb. England gained 
in the removal of a constant danger of treason 
.n(]. war. To Scoth^ad the Union opened up new 
jiaveniies of wealth which the energy of its people 
^iturned to wonderful ac<iount. The farms of 
.Lothian have become models of agricultural skill. 
A fishing town on the Clyde has grown into the 
rich and populous Glasgow. Peace and culture 
have changed the wild clansmen of the«Higlilands 
into herdsmen and farmers. Nor was the change 
followed by any loss of national spirit. The 
world has hardly seen a mightier and ^ more rapid 
developernent of national energy than that of 
Scotland after the Union. All that passed away 
was the jealousy which had parted since the days 
of Edward^ the First two peoples whom a common 
blood and commou speech proclaimed to be one. 
Ihe Union between Scotland* and England has 
been real and stable simply because it was the 
legislative acknowledgen|ent and enforcement of 
a'^national fact. * 

bnrouj'h’s itli tlic defeat of Eamillies^ and the conclusion 

di«icuitie.s. of the Union the greatness of Marlborough Veached 
jts' height. In five years he had rescued Holland, 
saved Germany, and throw^i France back on a 
purely defensive position. He exercised an un- 
disputed supremacy over an alliance which em- 
braced the greatest European powers. At home 
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he was practically first minister, commander -in- Chap. hi. 
chief, and absolute master tlifough his wife of the ThTFaii 
Queen herself. He • was looked upon as the mosti stuSts. 
powerful as he was the wealthiest subject in th 4 1683^14. 
world. Aiid while Marlborougii’s fortunes mouiited* 

^ to their height those of France sank to their lowest 
ebb. Eugene in his greatest victory broke the 
siege of Turin, and Lewis saw the loss of Flanders 
followed by the loss of Italy. Not only did 
Peterborough hold his ground in Spain, but 
^ Charles tike Third, with an army of hhiglish and 
Portuguese, entered Madrid. But it was in fact 
only these triumphs abroad that enabled Marl- 
borough to^face the difficulties which were opening 
on him at home. His command of the Parliament 
rested now on a coalition of the Whigs with the 
moderate Tories who still adhered to him after 
his break with the more violent mcn|bers of his 
old party. Eamillies gave hijn strength enough 
to force Anne in spite of her hatred of the Whigs 
to fulfil the compact with them from wffiich this 
coalition had sprung, by^ admitting Lord Sunder- 
land, the bitterest leader of their party, to office 
as Secretary of State at the close of 1706 . But 
with the entry oL Sunderland into office the 
system of political balance which the Duke Had 
maintained till no’^ began at once to break 
down. Constitutionally, Marlborough’s was the 
last attempt to govern England on other terms 
than those of party government, and the union 
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Chap. III. of parties to which he had clung ever since his 
The Pall severance from the extreme Tories became everv 

of the 1 ^ 

Stuarts, day more impossible as the growing opposition of 

1683-1714. the Tories to thetwar threw the Duke more and 
•moj-e on the supportVof the Whigs. c 
Triumph The Wliigs sold their support dearly. Sunder- 
Whigs. land’s violent and imperioue temper differed widely 
^ from the supple and unscrupulous nature which 
had carried his father, the Lord Sunderland of 
the Restoration, unhurt through , the violent 
changes of his day. But lie had inherited his 
father’s conceptions of party government. He 
was resolved to restore a strict party adminis- 
tration^ on a purely Whig basis, and to drive 
the moderate Tories from office in spite of 
Marlborough’s desire to retain them. The Duke 
wrote hotly home at the news of the pressure 
which the Whigs were putting on him. ‘‘England,” 
he said, “ will not ,be ruined because a few men 
are nob pleased.^’ Nor was Marlborough alone 
in his resentment. Harley foresaw the danger 
of his expulsion from office, and even as early as 
1706 began to intrigue at court, through Mrs. 
Masham, a bedchamber woman of the Queen, who 
was supplanting . the Duchess in Anne’s "favour, 
against the Whigs and against Marlborough, whom 
he looked upon as in the faands of the Whigs. 

' »St. John, though bound by ties of gratitude to 
the Duke, to whoso favour he owed his early 
promotion to office, was driven by the same fear 
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to share Harley’s schemes. Marlborough strove Chap. hi. 
to win both of them|back, but the growing opposi- The Fail 
tion of the Tories to the war left him helpless iri Stuarts, 
the hands of the only party th^t steadily supportecf 1683-1714. 
it. A factious union of the Whigs with tfieir 
• opponents, thoilgh it roused the Duke to a burst 
of unusual passion in Parliament, effected its end 
by convincing him of the impossibility of further • 
resistance. The resistance of the Queen indeed 
was stubborn and bitter. Anne was at heart a 
Tory, and her old trust in Marlborough died with 
his submission to the Whig demands. It wasi 
only by the threat of resignation that he had 
forced hereto admit Sunderland to office; and 
the violent outbreak of temper with which the 
Duchess enforced her husband’s will changed the 
Queen’s friendship for her into a bitter resentment. 
Marlborough was forced ‘to increase fhis resent- 
ment by fresh compliances vath the conditions 
which the AV bigs imposed on him, by removing 
Peterborough from his command as a Tory general, 
and by wresting from ,Ahne her consent in 170 g 
to the dismissal from office of Harley and St. elohn 
with thg whole of t^ie moderate Tories whom they 
headed. Their removal was followed by tjie $ 

complete triurn^ih.of the Whigs in the admission 
of Lords Somes’S and^AVharton into the ministry. 

Somers became President of the Council, Wharton 
Lord -Lieutenant of Ireland, while lower posts 
were occupied by younger men of the same party. 
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who were destined to play a great part in our 
the^^ l^ter history, such as the you^g Duke of Newcastle 
Stuarts, and Hohert Walpole. 

1683-1714. ^ Meanwhile, the ^ great struggle abroad went 
Oudenarcio. steadily against France, though its progress was 
varied with striking al^ternatiohs of success. 
France rose indeed with singular rapidity from 
' the crushing blow of Ramillies. Spain was re- 
; covered for Philip in 1707 by a victory of Marshal 
Bervvdck at Almanza. Marshal Yillars won fresh 

c 

triumphs on the Ithiric; while Eugene, who had 
penetrated into Provence, was driven back into 
Italy. In Flanders Marlborough’s designs for 
taking* advantage of his great victor/ were foiled 
by the strategy of the Duke of Yendome and 
by the reluctance of the Dutch, who wore now 
waverini^ towards peace. In the campaign of 
1708 howeVer Yendome, in spite of his superiority 
in force, was attacked and defeated at Ouden- 
arde; and though Marl]x)roiigh was hindered from 
striking at the heart of France by the timidity 
* ^f the English and Dutch , statesmen, he reduced 
(jille, the strongest of its frontier fortresses, in 
the face of an army of relief ‘which nunjbered a 
liKiidred thousand men. The blow proved an 
effective one. The pride of Lewis was ‘at last 
^ broken by defeat and by the^ terrible sufferings of 
France. He offered terms of peace which yielded 
all that the allies had fought for. Ho consented 
! to withdraw his aid from Philip of Spain, to give 
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up ten Flemish fortresses as a barrier for the 
Dutch, and to surrender t(f the Empire all that 
France had gained since the Treaty of Westphalia. 
He offered to acknowledge iWme, to banish the 
Pretendcf from his dominions, and to demelisli 
the fortifications of Duiddrk, a port hateful to 
England as the home* of the French privateers. 

To Marlborough these terms seemed sufficient, 
and for the moment he regarded peace as secure, 
l^eacc was indeed now the general wish of the 
nation, ami the longing for it was nowhere stronger 
than with the Queen. Dull and sluggish as was 
Anne’s temjier, she had the jiride and stubbornness 
of her rate, and both revolted against the sub- 
mission to which she was forced. If she bowedj 
to the spirit of the Itevolution by yielding 
implicitly to the decision of her Parliament, she 
held firmly to the cereinonial traditions of the^ 
monarchy of her ancestors. nShe dined in royal 
state, she touched for the evil in her progresses, 
she presided at every meeting of council or cabinet, 
she insisted on every measure proposed by her 
ministers being previously laid before her. sfie 
shrank fj’om party government as an enslavement 
of the CroAvn ; and claimed the right to call^ on 
men fj:‘ora either, side to aid in the administration 
of the State, c But ^f England was to be goveinec^ 
by a party, she was resolved that it should be he]| 
own party. She had been bred a Tory. Ile^ 
youth had fallen among the storms of the Exclusion 
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Chap. III. Bill, and she looked on Whigs as disguised re- 
The^Faii publicans. Above aK her pride was outraged by 
Stuarts, the concessions which were forced from her. She 
1683-1714. had prayed Godol\)hin to help her in excluding 
Sunderland as a tiding on which the peace of her 
life depended. She trembled ev^ry day before 
the violent temper of the Iluchess of Marlborough, 

^ and before the threat of resignation by which the 
Duke himself crushed her fil*st faint efforts at 
.revolt. She longed for a peace which would free 
|her from both Marlborough and the Whigs, as 
|tlie Whigs on the other hand were resolute for a 
pvar whicli kejit them in power. It was on this 
ground^ that they set aside the Dukc/s counsels 
and answered the French proposals of j)eace by 
terms v\diich made peace impossible. They in- 
sisted 011 ^ the transfer of the whole Spanish 
monarchy to the Austrian prince. When even 
this seqmed likely to be conceded they demanded 
that Lewis should with his own troops compel 
his grandson to give up the crown of Spain. 

Sachovereii. “ If I must Wage war,”a-c[)licd the French king, 
had rather wage it with my enemies than with 
my children.’’ In a bitter despair he appealed to 
France ; and, exhausted as the* country was by the 
struggle, the campaign of 1709 proved how^ nobly 
France answered his appeal. The terrible slaughter 
which bears the name of the battle of Malplacpiet 
showed a new temper in the French soldiers. 
Starving as they were, they flulig away their 
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rations in their eagerness for the fight, and fell 
back at its close in serried nlasses that no efforts 
of Marlborough could break. They had lost 
twelve thousand men, but the forcing their lines 
of entrenchment had cost the allies a loss of doifble* 
that number. Horror at such a “ deluge of blood ” 
increased the general clistaste for the war; and 
the rejection of fresh French offers in 1710, a 
rejection unjustly *attril)uted to Marlborough’s 
desire for the lengthening out of a contest which 
brought hfln profit and power, fired at last the 
smouldering discontent into flame. A storm of 
popular passion burst suddenly on the Whigs. 
Its occasion*was a dull and silly sermon ii\ which 
a High Church divine, Dr. Sacheverell, maintained 
the doctrine of non-resistance at St. Paul’s. His 
boldness challenged prosecution; but in^ spite of 
the warning of Marlborough and of KSIomers the 
AVliig Ministers resolved on* his impeachment 
before the Lords, and the trial at once widened 
into a great party struggle. An outburst of 
popular enthusiasm in Sacheverell’s favour showed 
what a storm of liatred had gathered against the 
AVhigs and the wai\ The most eminent of the 
Tory Churchmen stood by his side at the bar, 
croAvds ^escorted him to the court and back again, 
while the streets ran^ with cries of The Church 
and Dr. Sacheverell.” A small majority of the' 
peers found the preacher guilty, but the lights 
sentence they inflicted Was in effect an acquittal. 
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Chap. III. and bonfires and illuminations over the whole 

The Fall country welcomed it*as a Tory triumph, 
of the .‘i ^ 

Stuarts. The turn of popular feeling at once roused to 

the Whigs had striven 

of Harley and St. John 

Whigs, from, the Ministry had given the Tories leaders of 

a more subtle and vigorous .stamp than the High 

• Churchmen who had quitted office in the first years 

of the war ; and St. John brought into play a new 

engine of political attack whose powers soon made 

themselves felt. In the Examiner^ and*in a crowd 

of pamphlets and periodicals which followed in its 

train, the humour of the poet Prior, the bitter irony 

of Swift, an Irish writer who was now forcing his 

way into fame, as well as St. John’s own brilliant 

sophistry, spent themselves on the abuse of the war 

and of il^s general. ‘‘ Six. millions of supplies and 

almost fifty millions of debt!” Swift wrote bitterly ; 

‘‘ the High Allies^ have been the ruin of us ! ” 

Marlborough was ridiculed and I'cviled, even his 

courage was called in question ; he was charged 

« jvith insolence, with craelty and ambition, with 

corruption and greed. The viradence of the abuse 

would have defeated its aim had not the general 

sqnse of the people condemned the maintenance 

of the war, and encouraged Aqne to free, herself 

from the yoke beneath whicK she bad bent so long. 

, At the close of SacheverelFs trial she broke with 
the Duchess. Marlborough looked for support to 
the Whigs; but the subtlb intrigue of Harley was 
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as busy in undermining the Ministry as St. John Chap, in. 
was in openly attj|cking it.* The Whigs, who The Fail 
knew that the Duke’s league with them had simply Stuarts, 
been forced on him by the war,^nd who had already 1683 - 1714 . 
foiled an attempt he had made to secure himself by 
the demand of *a grant for life of his office of Com- 
mander-in-Chief, were easily persuaded that the 
(Queen’s sole object was his personal humiliation. • 
They \ooked coolly therefore on at tlie dismissal of 
Sunderland, who had now become his son-in-law^, 
and of Godolphin, wdio was his closest friend. The 
same means were adopted to bring about the ruin 
of the Whigs themselves : and Marlborough, lured 
easily by hfjpes of reconciliation wu’th his oH party, 
looked on as coolly wdiile Anne dismissed her Whi^ 
counsellors and named a Tory Ministry, with 
Harley and St. John at its head, in theirs place. 

I'he time was now come for a final and decisive Fail of 
blow; but how great a dread Marlborough still 
ins])ired in his enemies was shown by the shameful 
treachery with wdiich they still thought it needful 
to bring about his falj. * The intrigues of Harl^ . 
paled before the subtler treason of Henry St. John. 

Young ^as he was, •for he had hardly reached his 
thirty-second year, St. John had already sho,wn 
his al)>lity as Seo’etary of War under Marlborough 
himself, his brilliant ^dietoric gave him a hold over 
the House of Commons which even the sense of 
his restlessness and recklessness failed to shake, 
wdiile the vigour and eloquence of his writings 
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a new colour and force into political 
literature. He was resolut^ for peace; but he 
Stuarts, pressed on the work of peace with an utter in- 
1683-1714. difference to alt buVj)arty ends. As Marlborough 
> was his great obstacle, his aim was to ^rive him 
from his command ; and earnestly* as he admired 
the Duke s greatness, he liounded on a tribe of 
^ libellers who assailed even his personal courage. 
Meanwhile St. elohn was feeding Maril)orough’s 
hopes of reconciliation with the Tories, till he led 
him to acquiesce in his wife’s dismissal, and to 
pledge himself to a co-operation with the Tory 
policy. It was the Duke’s belief that a reconcilia- 
tion with the Tories was effected that* led him to 
sanction the despatch of troops which should have 
strengthened his army in Flanders on a fruitless 
expeditiop against Canada, though this left him 
too weak tw carry out a masterly plan which he 
had formed for a ifiarch into the heart of France 
in the opening of 1711. He was unable even to 
risk a battle or to do more than to pick up a few 
^ seaboard towns, and St. John at once turned the 
small results of the campaign into an argument 
for the conclusion of peace. Ptacc was indeed all 
but concluded. In defiance of an article of the 
Grand Alliance which pledged its; members .not to 
carry on separate negotiations with France, St. 
.John, who now became Lord Bolingbroke, pushed 
• forward through the summer of 1711 a secret 
Accommodation between England and France. It 
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was for this negotiation that he had crippled 
Marlborough’s campaign ; and it was the discovery 
of his perfidy whic*k revealed to the Duke how 
utterly he had been betrayedyam^ forced him at 
last to brocik with the Tory Mmister. « ‘ 

He returned, to England ; and his efforts induced 
the House of Lords to denounce the contemplated 
peace ; but the support of the Commons and the 
Queen, and the geiff)ral hatred of the war among 
the })5ople, .enabled Harley to ride down all 
resistance.* At the opening of 1712 the Whig' 
majority in the House of Lords was swamped by 
the creation of twelve Tory peers. Marlborough 
was dismissed from his command, charged wit|[ 
peculation, and condemned as guilty by a vote c|f 
the House of Commons. The Duke at once 
withdrew from Plngland, and with his withdrawal 
all opjiosition to the peace was at an. end. His 
flight was in fact followed by Hie coliclusion of a 
Treaty at Utrecht •between France, England, and 
the Dutch ; and the desertion of his allies forced 
even the Emperor at last ^o make peace at Eastadt. 
By these treaties the original aim of the war, that 
of preventing the possession of France and Spain 
at once "by the House of Bourbon, was silently 
abandoned. JSTo precaution was in fact taken 
against the dangers involved to the balance of 
power, save by a jiro vision that the two crowns 
should never be united on a single head, and by 
Philip’s renunciation of all right of succession to 
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the throne of France. The principle on which the 

The Fall 'Treaties were based 'was in fact that of the earlier 
of the , 

Stuarts. Treaties of Partition. Spain was stripped of even 

1683-1714. more than Willianuhad proposed to take from her. 
‘Philip retained Statin and the Indies : but he 
ceded his possessions in Italy and the Netherlands 
with the island of Sardinia to Charles of Austria, 
^ who had now become Emperor, in satisfaction of 
liis claims ; while he handed* over Sicily to the 
I )uke of Savoy. To Pmgland he gave up nbt only 
■ Minorca but Gibraltar, two positions which secured 
her the command of the Mediterranean. France pur- 
chased peace by less costly concessions. She had to 
consent to the re-establishment of the Dutch l)arrier 
on a greater scale tlian before ; to pacify the English 
resentment against the French privateers by the 
dismantling of Dunkirk : and not only to recognize 
the right^oj; Anne to the crown, and the Protestant 
succession in the IIi)use of Hanover, but to consent 
to the expulsion of the Pretender from her soil. 

Hurley and The failure of the Queen’s health made the 

Uoliiigbroke. . , • n ^ 

succession the real qucstipn of the day, and it was 
a question which turned all politics into faction 
and intrigue. The Whigs, who were still formid- 
able in the Commons, and wIk*^ showed the ^strength 
of their party in the Lords by defeating a Treaty 
of Commerce in which Bc^linglirqke anticipated 
the greatest financial triumph of William Pitt and 
secured freedom of trade between England and 
France, were zealous for the succession of the 
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House of Hanover in the well-founded belief that ohap. hi. 
the Elector George hated the Tories ; nor did the The Fail 
1 ories, though the Jacobite sympathies of a stuarts. 
portion of their jiarty forced^ bo^h Harley and 1683T714. 
Bolingbrobo to keep up a delusive correspondence 
with the Pretender, who had withdrawn to 
Lorraine, really contemplate any other succession 
than that of the Elector. But on the moans of 
providing for his sTiccession Harley and Boling- 
broke niffercd widely. IJaiiey, still influenced by 
^ the Presbyterian - leanings of his early life, and 
more jealous of Lord Rochester and the high 
Toiics he headed than of the Vi'higs themselves, 
inclined to aj^i alliance between the moderate Torieil 
and their opponents, as in the earlier days o| 
Marlborough’s power. The policy of Bolingbrok 4 
on the other hand was so to strengthen the Torie^ 
by the utter overthrow of their opponents tha| 
whatever might be the Elector’s sympathies they 
could force their ])blicy on him as king ; and in 
the advances which Harley made to the AVhigs he 
saw the means of ruining his rival in the confidence 
of his party, and of taking his place at their head. 

It was with this purpose that he introduced 
Schism “Bill, which •would have hindered any 
Nonconformist from acting as a schoolmaster or a 
tutor. The success o^this measure broke Harley’s 
plans by creating a bitterer division between Tory 
and Whig than ever, while it humiliated him by 
the failure of his* opposition to it. But its effects 
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went far beyond Bolingbroke’s intentions. The 
?Whigs regarded the Bill as, the first step in a 
^Jacobite restoration, and warned the Electress 
Sophia that slip m^st look for a struggle against 
her accession to the throne. Sophia was herself 
alarmed, and the more so that Aivie’s health was 
visibly breaking. In April 1714 therefore the 
Hanoverian ambassador demanded for the son of 
the Selector, the future George the Second, who 
had been created Duke of Cambridge, a writ of 
summons as peer to the coming Parliaf/ient. The 
aim of the demand was simply that a Hanoverian 
prince might be present on the sjiot to maintain 
the right of his House in case of the Q’leen’s death. 
But to Anne it seemed to furnish at once a head 
to the Whig opposition which would render a Tory 
government impossible ; and her anger, fanned by 
Bolingbroke, broke out in a letter to the aged 
Electress which warned her that “ such conduct 
may imperil the succession itsdlf.” 

To Sophia the letter was a sentence of death ; 
two days after she read it, as she was walking in 
the garden at Herrenhausen, she fell in a dying 
swoon to the ground. The correspondence was at 
once published, and necessarily quicketied the 
alarm not only of the Whigs, but of the more 
moderate section of the ToHes themselves. But 
Bolingbroke used the breach which now declared 
itself between himself and his rival with unscrupu- 
lous skill. Though Anne had shown her confidence 
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in Harley by conferring on him the earldom of 
Oxford, her resentiyent at the conduct of the 
Hanoverian Court was so skilfully played upon 


tliat she was brought in July dj^smiss the Earl, 
as a partisan of the House of Elanover, and* to 
construct a strong and united Tory Ministry which 
would back the Queen in her* resistance to the 
Elector’s demand. As the crisis grew nearer, both 
parties prepared for* civil war. In the beginning 
of 17lf the Whigs had made ready for a rising on 
the Queeii’^f death-; and invited Mailborough from 
Flanders to head them, in the hope that his name 
would rally the army to their cause. Bolingbroke, 
on the ot]i( 4 r hand, made the Duke of Oiyiiond, 
whose sympathies were known to be in favour of 
the Pretender’s succession. Warden of the Cinque 
Ports, the district in which either claimant of the 


crown must land, while he gave Scotland m charge 
to the Jacobite Earl of Mar. irhe appointments 
were probably only to secure Jacobite support, for 
Bolingbroke had in fact no immediate apprehen- 
sions of the Queen’s deatl>, and his aim was to trim 
between the Court of Hanover and the Court of 
James while buildijnig up a strong Tory party 
which would enable him to meet the accession of 
either wjth a certainty of retaining power both for 
himself and the, principles he represented. With 
this view he was preparing to attack both the 
Bank and the East India Company, the two great 
strongholds of the Whigs, as well as to Uix the 
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bondholders at higher rates than the rest of the 
community by way of conciliating the country 
gentry, who hated the moneyed interest which 
was rising into^gr^itncss beside them. But events 
moved faster than nis plans. On the 3Gth of July, 
three days after Harley’s dismissal, Anne was 
suddenly struck ^with apoplexy. The Privy 
Council at once assembled, and at the news the 
Whig Dukes of Argyle and Somerset entered the 
Council Chamber without summons and to6k their 
jilaces at the board. The step had .be^n taken in 
secret concert with the Duke of Shrewsbury, who 
was President of the Council in the Tory Ministry, 
but a nval of Bolingbroke and an adherent of the 
Hanoverian succession. The ac*t was a decisive 
one. The right of the House of Hanover was at 
once acknowledged, Shrewsbury was nominated 
as Lord 'TT;easurer by the Coujicil, and the nomina- 
tion was accepted, by the dying Queen. Boling- 
broke, though he remained ^Secretary of State, 
suddenly found himself ])owerless and neglected 
while the Council took^, steps to provide for the 
Vinergency. Four regiments were summoned to 
the capital in the expectation of a civil war. But 
the Jacobites were hopeless -and unprepa‘red ; and 
on the death of Anne on the evening of the 10th 
of August, the Elector Geprge of Hanover, who 
Tiad become heir to the throne by his mother’s 
5 death, was proclaimed as king of England without 
•a show of opposition. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE HOUSE OF HANOVER 
^ 1714—1760 

The accession of George the First marked a England’s 
change in the position of England as a member po8?non” 
of the European Commonwealth. From the age 
of the Plantagenets to the age of the Ke volution 
the country had stood apart from more than pass- 
ing contact with tlie fortunes of the pCntinent ; 
for if Wolscy had striven to ^jiake it an arbiter 
between France aifd the House of Austria the 
strain of the Eeformation withdrew Henry and 
his successor from any ^effective interference in 
tlie strife across the Channel; and in spite of 
the conflict with the Armada Elizabeth aimed 
at the ’close as at .the beginning of her reign 
mainly at keeping her realm as far as might be 
out of the struggle^ of western Europe against 
the ambition of Spain. Its attitude of isolation 
was yet more marked when England stood aloof 
from the Thirty Years' War, and after a fitful 
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IV. outbreak of energy under Cromwell looked idly 
The on at the earlier efforts of Lewis the Fourteenth 

House of \ 

Hanover, to become master of Europe. But with the 

1714 - 1760 . Kcvolution thj^ altitude became impossible. In 
; driving out the Stuarts William had airiled mainly 
at enlisting England in the league r against France; 
and France backed’ his effort by espousing the cause 
of the exiled king. To prevent the undoing of all 
Jthat the Be volution had done' England was forced 
to join the Great Alliance of the European peoples, 
and reluctantly as she was drawn intV) it she at 
once found herself its head. Political and military 
genius set William and Marlborough in the fore- 
front pf the struggle; Lewis reeled ^beneath the 
shock of Blenheim and Bamillies ; and shameful 
as were some of its incidents the Peace of Utrecht 
left England the main barrier against the ambition 
of the ifovse of Bourbon. 

Xor was this apposition from which any change 
of domestic policy could withclraw her. So long 
^as a Stuart j^retendcr threatened the tlirone of the 
, iBe volution, so long everi^ adherent of the cause of 

ithe Be volution, whether Tory or Whig, was forced 
^to guard jealously against the supremacy of the 
!.j)ower which could alone bring about a '^Jacobite 
Irestoration. As the one check on France lay in 
the maintenance of a Eurc-pean .concert, in her 
efforts to maintain this concert England was drawn 
out of the narrower circle of her own home interests 
to watch every movement of the nations from the 
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Baltic to the Mediterranean. And not only did cuw. iv. 
the Kevoliition set I^gland irrevocably among the The 
powers of Europe, but it assigned her a special Hanove^ 
place among them. The resulVof the alliance and niTim 
the war ha& been to establish what was then called 
a “ balance of pOwer ” between the great European 
states ; a balance which rested indeed not so much 
on any natural equilibrium of forces as on a • 
compromise wrung from warring nations by the 
exhaustion of a great struggle ; but which, once 
recognized and established, could be adapted and 
readjusted, it was hoped, to the varying political 
conditions of the time. Of this balance of power, 
as recognizefl and defined in the Treaty of Utrecht 
and its successors, England became the special 
guardian. Her insular position made her almost 
the one great state which could have ny dreams 
of continental aggrandizement ; while* the main 
aim of her policy,^ that of guarding the throne 
of the Kevoliition, secured her fidelity to the 
European settlement which offered an insuperable 
obstacle to a Jacobite ipvtision. Her only intcresj • 
lay in the maintenance of European peace on the 
basis of an obscrvai>ce of European treaties. 

Nothing is at firsf sight more wearisome thijn its results, 
the long line of al]jances, triple and quadruple, the 
endless negotiations, ^he interminable congresses, 
the innumerable treaties, which make up the 
history of Europe during the earlier half of the 
eighteenth century; nor is it easy to follow 
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<^hap. rv. with patience the meddlesome activity of English 
Houslof diming that period, its protests and 

Hanover, interventions, its subsidies and guarantees, its 
1714-1760. intrigues and 6ne\sings, its bluster and its lies. 

Bu^ wearisome as it all is, it succeeded in its 
end, and its end was a noble ‘ one. Of the 
twenty -five years between the devolution and 
^ the Peace of Utrecht all but five were years of 
war, and the five were a mere breathing-space 
in which the combatants on either side were 
girding themselves for fresh hostilities. That 
the twenty -five years which followed were for 
Europe as a whole a time of peace was due in 
great measure to the zeal with whi^h England 
watched over the settlement that had been 
brought about at Utrecht. To a great extent 
her efforts averted war altogether; and when 
war could < not be averted she brought it within 
as narrow limits ’'and to as ^ speedy an end as 
was possible. Diplomacy spent its ingenuity in 
countless choppings and changings of the smaller 
• ferritories about the Mediterranean and elsewhere; 
but till the rise of Prussia under .Frederick the 
Great it secured Europe as •■a whole from any 
w.orld-wide struggle. Nor was this maintenance 
of European peace all the gain which the attitude 
of England brought with it. « The stubborn policy 
of the Georgian statesmen has left its mark on 
our policy ever since; In struggling for peace 
^ and for the sanctity of treaties, even though the 
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struggle was one of selfish interest, England took 
a ply which she ha| never wholly lost. Warlike 
and imperious as is her national temper, she has 
never been able to free herselL, frojn a sense thalf 
her busin(5ss in the world is ibo seek j^eace alika 
for herself and ^or the nations about her, and tliaij 
the best security for peace lies Tn her recognition! 
amidst whatever difficulties and seductions, of thu 
force of international engagements and the sanctity 
of treaties. The sentiment has no doubt beeil 
deepened hy other convictions, by convictions of 
at once a higher and a lower stamj), by a growing 
sense of the value of peace to an industrial nation, 
as by a growing sense of the moral evil and de- 
structiveness of war. I)Ut strong as is the influence 
of both these sentiments on the peace-loving temper 
of the English people, that temper itself sprang 
from another source. It sprang fronj Ihe sense 
of responsibility for the peace, of the world, as a 
necessary condition of trampiillity and freedom at 
home, which grew into life with the earlier years 
of the eighteenth century. 

Nor was this closer political contact with Euroj^e 
the only result of, the new attitude of England. 
Throughout the age’ of the Georges we find her for 
the first time exercising an intellectual and moral 
influence on the Eurs»pean world. Hitherto Italian; 
and French impulses had told on English letters ori 
on English thought, but neither our literature nor| 
our philosophy had exercised any corresponding! 
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Chap. IV. |influence on the Continent. It may be doubted 

The whether a dozen Frenchmen .or Italians had any 
House of . * 

Hanover, notion that a literature existed in England at all, 

1714-1760. or that her in.^titi:|^ions were worthy of study by 

any social or political inquirer. But^ with the 

Revolution of 1688 this ignorance came to an end. 

William and Marlbdrough carried more than English 

, arms across the Channel ; they carried English ideas. 

The combination of material aifd military greatness 

with a freedom of thought and action hardly known 

elsewhere, which was revealed in the Eifgland that 

sprang from the Revolution of 1688, imposed on the 

imagination of men. For the first time in our 

histor}^ we find foreigners learning English, visiting 

England, seeking to understand English life and 

English opinion. The main curiosity that drew 

them was a political curiosity, but they carried 

back more ^ than political conceptions. Religions 

and philosophical iv)tions crossed the Channel with 

politics. The world learned 'that there was an 

English literature. It heard of Shaksperc. It 

wept over Richardson. ItJjowed, even in wretched 

translations, before the genius of Swift. France, 

above all, was drawn to this stqdy of a country so 

near to her, and yet so utterly unknown. ' If we 

regard its issues, the brutal outrage which drove 

Woltaire to England in 1726 was one of the most 

important events of the eighteenth century. With 

an intelligence singularly open to new impressions, 

he revelled in the freedom of social life he found 
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about him, in its innumerable types of character, 
its eccentricities, it.'i individualities. His “Philo- 
sophical Letters ” revealed to Europe not only a 
country where utterance and opinion were un- 
fettered, b\it a new literature and a new science ; 
while his intei»course with Bolingliroke gave the 
first impulse to that scepticism which was to wage 
its destructive war with the faith of the Continent. 
From the visit of Voltaire to the outbreak of the 
Frencli Revolution, this intercourse with England 
remained tlie chief motive power of French opinion, 
and told through it on the opinion of the world. 
In Ids investigations on the nature of government 
Montesquic^'i studied English institutions as closely 
as ho studied the institutions of Rome. Buflbn 
was led by English science into his attenijit at a 
survey and classification of the animal world. It 
was from the works of Ijocke that Rousseau drew 
the l)ulk of his ideas in politics»and education. 

Such an influence could hardly have been 
aroused by English letters had they not given 
expression to what was, the general temper of 
Ihirope at the time. The cessation of religious 
wars, the upgrowth of great states with a new 
politicaf and administrative organization, the rapid 
progrejjs of intelligence, showed their effect every- 
M here in the same riwbionalizing temper, extending 
not only over theology but over each department 
of thought, the same interest in political and 
social speculatioh, the same drift towards physical 
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Chap. IV. inquiry, the same tendency to a diffusion and 
HoSeof knowledgot Everywhere the 

Hanover, ftoiie of thought became secular, scientific, prosaic ; 
1714*1760. everywhere meti lopked away from the past with 
a c6T*tain contempt ; everywhere the social fusion 
which followed on the Avreck of tire Middle Ages 
was expressing itself in a vulgarization of ideas, in 
• an appeal from the world of learning to the world 
of general intelligence, in a reliance on the “ com- 
mon sense of mankind. Nor was it only a unity 
of spirit Avhich pervaded the literature of the 
eighteenth century. Everywhere there was as 
striking an identity of form. In poetry this 
shoAved itself in the death of the lyri«, as in the 
universal popularity of the rhetorical ode, in the 
loss of all delight in variety of poetic measure, and 
in the growing restriction of verse to the single 
form of thi ten-syllable line. 'Prose too dropped 
cveryAvhere its grandeur Avith its obscurity; and 
became the same quick, clear instrument of 

thought in the hands of Addison as in those of 
• Voltaire. • 

c * 

Creation of HoAV strongly this had become the bent of 

^ciass.^^ English letters Avas seen irii the instance of 

Dryden. In the struggle ‘of the Eevolution 
he had struck fiercely on the , losing side, and 
England had answered las < blows by a change 
of masters which ruined and beggared him. 

But it was in these later years of his life that 
his influence over English literature became 
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supreme. He is the first of the great English onAr. iv. 
writers in whom I letters asserted an almost The 
public importance. The reverence with which Hanover, 
men touched in after-time the he,nd of Pope, or I 7 i 4 -i 760 . 
listened to the voice of Johnson, or wandfercd 
beside his lakes with Wordsworth, dates from 
the days when the wits of the Eevolution 
clustered reverently round the old man who ♦ 
sate in his armchair at Will’s discussing the 
last comedy, or recalling his visit to the blind 
poet of the ‘‘Paradise Lost.” It was by no ^ 
mere figure that the group called itself a re- 
public of letters, and honoured in Dryden the 
chosen clifef of their republic. He had don^ 
more than any man to create a literary classi 
It was his resolve to live by his pen that first 
raised literature into a profession. In the stead 
of gentlemen amusing a curious kisurc with 
works of fancy, or dcpcndant^^ wringing bread by 
their genius horn a patron’s caprice, Dryden saw 
that the time had come for the author, trusting 
for support to the w(;rkl of readers, and wielding . 
a power over opinion which compensates for the 
smallness of his g.ains. But lie was not only the' 
first to create a literary class; he was the firs| 
to impress the i,dea of literature on the Englisl| 
mind. Master as Ife was alike of poetry and o| 
prose, covering the fields both of imagination andj 
criticism, seizing for literary treatment all the more 
prominent topics of the society about him, Dryden 
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ohai^iv. .realized in his own personality the existence of a 

Hotslof power which was thencefQrth to tell steadily 
Hanover. 5on the WOT’ld. 

1714^60. And to tin's power he gave for nearly a century 
its i^orm and direction. In its outer sliape as in 
j^ts inner spirit our literature obeyed^'the impulse he 
pad given it from the beginning of the eighteenth 
^ jcentury till near its close. His influence told 
especially on poetry. Dryden remained a poet; 
even in his most argumentative pieces his subject 
seizes him in a poetic way, and prosaic as much of 
liis treatment may be, he is always ready to rise 
into sudden bursts of imagery and fancy. But he 
was a poet with a prosaic end ; his akn was not 
simply to express bcautifid things in the most 
beautiful way, but to invest rational things with 
such an amount of poetic expression as may make 
them at oiwg rational and poetic, to use poetry 
as an exquisite foi*m for argument, rhetoric, per- 
suasion, to charm indeed, but primarily to convince. 
iPoetry no longer hold itself apart in the pure world 
, of the imagination, no longer concerned itself simply 
with the beautiful in all things, or sought for its 
result in the sense of pleasure which an exquisite 
representation of what is beautiful in man or nature 
^ stirs in its reader. It narrowed its spher^i, and 
Uttached itself to man. But fr^m all that is deepest 
and noblest in man it was shut off* by the reaction 
from Puritanism, by the weariness of religious 
strife, by the disbelief that had sprung from 
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religious controversy ; and it limited itself rigidly 
to man’s outer lif(^ to his sensuous enjoyment, 
his toil and labour, his politics, his society. The 
limitation, no doubt, had its good sides ; with it, 
if not of •it, came a greater correctness and ^ire- 
cision in the use of words and phrases, a clearei’ 
and more perspicuous style, a new sense of order, 
of just arrangement, of propriety, of good taste. 
But with it came a sense of uniformity, of 
rnonotbny, of dulness. In Diyden ind(;ed this 
was combitcd if not wholly beaten off ])y his 
amazing force ; to the last there was an animal 
verve and swing about tlie man that concpiered 
age. But ;,iround him and after him the dulness 
gathered fast. 

Of hardly less moment than Dryden’s work in 
poetry was his work in prose. In continuity aiui 
grandeur indeed, as in grace and miisiQ bf phrase 
the new prose of the Kestoration fell far short o ' 
the prose of Hooker or Jeremy Taylor, but it!i 
clear nervous structure, its handiness and flexij 
bility, its variety and ,case, fitted it far bettei 
for the work of popularization on which litcratur^ 
was now to enter. It fitted it for the work of 
journalism, and every day journalism was playing 
a larger part in the political education of English- 
men. It fitted it fo express the life of towns. 
With the general extension of prosperity and trade 
the town was coming into greater prominence as an 
clement of national life ; and London above all 
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1714-1760. 
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was drawing to it the wealth and culture which 
had till now been diffused through the people at 
large. It was natural that this tendency should 
be reflected in literature ; from the age of the 
liej^toration indeed literature had been* more and 
more becoming an expression of thp life of towns ; 
and it was town-life which was now giving to it 
its character and form. As cities ceased to be 
regarded simply as centres of- trade and money- 
getting, and became habitual homes for the* richer 
and more cultured ; as men woke to the pleasure 
and freedom of the new life which developed itself 
in the street and the mall, of its quicker movement, 
its greater ease, its abundance of social intercourse, 
its keener taste, its subtler and more delicate 
courtesy, its flow of conversation, the stately and 
somewhat tedious prose-writer of days gone by 
passed into^the briefer and nimbler essayist. 

What ruled wyter and reader alike was the 
new-found pleasure of talk. ’The use of coffee 
had only come in at the close of the civil wars ; 
but already London and the bigger towns were 
crowded with coffee -liouses. The popularity of 
the coffee-house sprang not from its coffee, but 
from the new pleasure which men found in their 
chat over the coffee-cup. And from the coffee- 
house sprang the Essay. '1^110 ’talk of i^ddison 
and Steele is the brightest and easiest talk that 
was ever put in print : but its literary charm 
lies in this, that it is strictly talk. The essayist 
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is a gentleman who chats to a world of gentlemen, Chap. iv. 
and whose chat is sl;iaped and coloured by a sense Se 
of what he owes to his company. He must Hanover, 
interest and entertain, he may not bore them ; 1714 U 760 . 
and so hiif form must be short ; essay or ske^tch, 
or tale or letter. So too his style must be simple, 
the sentences clear and quotal)j*e, good sense ready 
packed for carriage. Strength of phrase, intricacy 
of structure, height of tone Avere all necessarily 
banislfed from such prose as avc banish them from 
ordinary conversation. There Avas no room for 
pedantry, for the ostentatious display of learning, 
for pom[)Ousncss, for allectation. The essayist 
had to thinlc, as a talker should think, more of 
good taste than of imaginative excellence, of 
propriety of expression than of grandeur of phrase. 

The deeper themes of the Avorld or man Avere 
denied to him ; if he touches them jt is super- 
ficial ly, Avitli a decorous dulncss, or on their more 
humorous side Avitli a gentle irony that shows hoAv 
faint their hold is on him. In Addison’s chat 
the Avar of churches shrinks into a puppet-shoAV, 
and the strife of politics loses sometliing of its ficti- 
tious earnestness as the humourist vieAvs it from 
the standpoint of a lady’s patches. It was equally 
impossible to deal Avith the fiercer passions and 
subtler emotions o^ man. Shakspere’s humour 
and sublimity, his fitful transitions from mood 
to mood. Ids Avild bursts of laughter, his passion 
of tears, Hamlet or Hamlet’s gravedigger, Lear or 
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Chap. IV. Lear’s fool, would have startled the readers of the 

House of would stj^rtle the grouj) in a 

Hanover, modern draAving-room. 

1714-1760. But if deeper and grander themes were denied 
The him the essayist had still a world of his ‘own. He 

urbanity of ci •>! 

Literature, telt little 01 tuo pressure 01 thosot spiritual prob- 
lems that had weighed on the temper of his 
« fathers, but the removal of the pressure loft him 
a gay, light-hearted, good-hutnoured observer of 
the social life about him, amused and glad' to be 
amused by it all, looking on Avith a lefeurely and 
somcAvhat indolent interest, a quiet enjoyment, a 
quiet scepticism, a shy reserved consciousness of 
their beauty and poetry, at the lives ,of common 
men and common Avoinen. It is to the essayist 
j that Ave OAvc our sense of the infinite variety and 
I picturesqueness of the human world about us ; it 
' Avas ho A'ifh^' for the first time made every street 
and e\mry house ti^em Avdth living people for us, 
aaIio found a subtle interest in 'their bigotries and 
prejudice, their inconsistencies, their eccentricities, 

, their oddities, Avho gave ,to their very dulness a 

I cliarm. In a Avord it Avas he who first opened to 
men the Avorld of modern fiction. Nor docs 
{ English literature OAve less to him in ifs form. 

I Humour has ahvays been an English quality, but 
Avith the essayist humour, for the first time 
severed itself from farce ; it was no longer forced, 
riotous, extravagant ; it acquired taste, gentleness, 
adroitness, finesse, lightness of touch, a delicate 
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colouring of playful fancy. It preserved indeed Chap. iv. 
its old sympathy \^|ith pity, with passion ; but it The 
learned how to pass with more ease into pathos, Hanover, 
into love, into the reverence that touches us as we niiurso. 

if 

smile. Afid hand in hand with this new develope- 
ment of humour went a moderation won from 
humour, whether in matters of ‘religion, of politics, 
or society, a literary courtesy and reserve, a • 
well-bred temperance and modesty of tone and 
phrase*. It was in the hands of the town-bred 
essayist thcit our literature first became urbane. 

It is strange to contrast this urbanity of litera- Tho 
ture with the savage ferocity which characterized 
political C'cvitroversy in the England of the Ke vo- 
lution and the Georges. Never has the strife of 
warring parties been carried on with so utter an 
absence of truth or fairness ; never has the lan- 
guage of political opponents stooped to^ifch depths 
of coarseness and scurrility. ,From the age of 
Bolingbroke to tfie age of Burke the gravest 
statesmen were not ashamed to revile one another 
with invective only w(^rthy of the fish-market. 

And outside the legislature the tone of attack was 
even more brutal. Grub Street ransacked the 
whole vocabulary of abuse to find epithets for 
Walpoje. Gay amidst general applause set the 
statesmen of his da^ on the public stage in the 
guise of highwaymen and pickpockets. “It is 
difficult to determine,” said the witty playwright, 

“whether the fine gentlemen imitate the gentle- 
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men of the road, or the gentlemen of the road the 
Houslof gentlemen/' Much of tlyjs virulence sprang, 
Hanover. |no doubt, from a real contempt of the selfishness 
1714.1760. land corruption ^which disgraced the politics of the 
l^ime, hut it was far from being wholly due to 
|this. In selfishness and corruption indeed the 
|statesmen of the Georgian era were no worse than 
^ |their predecessors ; while in fidelity to principles 
'^and a desire for the public good they stood 
Immeasurably above them. The standUrd of 
political action had risen with the ilevolution. 
Cynic as was Walpole, jobber as was Newcastle, 
it would be absurd to compare their conception of 
public duty, their conduct of public /affairs, with 
that of the Danbys and Sunderlands of the 
Restoration. 

o5nS. happened was a change not in 

the attitddg of statesmen towards the nation, but 
in the attitude of fhe nation at large towards the 
class that governed it. Froiii the triumph of 
Puritanism in 1640 the supreme, irresistible force 
^ in English jiolitics had b^.cn national ojiinion. It 
cheated the Long Parliament. It gave it its 
victory over the Church and the Crown. When 
a strange turn of events placed Puritanism in 
antagonism to it, it crushed Puritanism as easily 
as it had crushed Royalty^ ‘it was national 
opinion which restored the Stuarts ; and no sooner 
did the Stuarts cross its will than it threatened 
their throne in the Popish Plot and swept them 
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from the country in the Eevoliition. The stub- chap. tv. 
born purpose of William wrestled in vain with 
its turns of sentiment; even the genius of Hano?er^ 
Marlborough proved helpless in a fontest with it. niTnso. 
It was indeed irresistible whenever it acted. But 
as yet it acted only by spurts. It had no wish t(^ 
interfere with the general course of administratio4 
or policy ; in the bulk of the nation indeed there • 
was neither the political knowledge nor the sus- 
tained ' interest in politics which could have 
prompted ^uch an interference. It was only at 
critical moments, when great interests were at 
stake, interests which it could understand and on 
which its mind was made up, that the nation 
roused itself and “shook its mighty mane.” The 
reign of the Stuarts indeed did much to create 
a more general and continuous attention to public 
affairs. In the strife of the Exclusion Bill and in 
the Popish Plot Shaftesbury taught how to 
“agitate” opinion,* how to rouse this lagging 
attention, this dormant energy of the people at 
large ; and his opponenjbs learned the art from 
him. The common statement that our two great 
modern^ parties, the Whig and the Tory, date 
from the Petitioners and Abhorrers of the Exclu- 
sion Bijl is true only in this sense, that then for 
the first time the maaees of the people were stirred 
to a more prolonged and organized action in co- 
operation with the smaller groups of professed poli- 
ticians than they had ever been stirred to before. 
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Chap. IV. The Revolution of 1688 was the crowning 

House of public opinion: But for the time 

Hanover. |it seemed a suicidal triumph. At the moment 
17 14-17 60. when the natio^nal will claimed to be omnipotent, 
p^^r^ss nation found itself helpless to carry out its 
will. In making the revolution it had meant to 
vindicate English* freedom and English Protest- 
' antism from the attacks of the Crown. But it 
had never meant to bring about any radical 
change in the system under which the Crown had 
governed England or under which the Church had 
been supreme over English religion. The England 
]of the Revolution was little less Tory in feeling 
than the England of the Restoration/ it had no 
dislike whatever to a large exercise of administra- 
tive power by the sovereign, while it was stub- 
bornly averse from Nonconformity or the toleration 
of Nonconformity. That the nation at large 
remained Tory in sentiment was seen from the 
fact that in every House of Commons elected after 
the Revolution the majority was commonly Tory ; 

' it was only indeed when their opposition to the 
war and the patriotic feeling which it aroused 
Rendered a Tory majority impossible that, the 
House became Whig. And even in the height of 
Whig rule and amidst the blaze of Whig victories, 
England rose in the Sacheverell riots, forced 
Tories again into power, and ended the Whig war 
by what it deemed a Tory peace. And yet every 
Englishman knew that from the moment of the 
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Eevolution the whole system of government had chap. iv. 
not been Tory butt Whig. Passionate as it wasj tJo 
for peace and for withdrawal from all meddling; Hanover, 
in foreign^ affairs, England found^ itself involve^ niTireo. 
abroad in ever- widening warfare and drawn into a| 
guardianship of the whole state of Europe. Ail 
home it was drifting along a path that it hated 
even more. Every year saw the Crown more • 

helpless, and the Church becoming as helpless as 
the Crown. The country hated a standing army,| 
and the standing army existed in spite of its hate 
it rev’^olted against debt and taxation, and taxes | 
and debt grew heavier and heavier in the teeth of| 
its revolt. • Its iirejudicc against Nonconformists’ 
remained as fanatical as ever, and yet Noncon- 
formists worshipped in their chapels and served 
as aldermen or mayors with perfect security. 

What made this the bitterer was th« ^act that 
neither a change of ministers^ nor of sovereign 
brought about any in the system of government. 

Under the Tory Anne the policy of England 
remained practically as Whig as under the Whig 
William. Nottingham and Harley did as little to 
restore the monarchy or the Church as Somers or 
Godolpli in. 

In driving James to a foreign land, indeed, in Heipiess- 
making him dependient on a foreign Court, the 
Eevolution had effectually guarded itself from any 
undoing of its work. So long as a Stuart Pre-\ 
tender existed, so long as ho remained a tool in| 
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>he hands of France, every monarch that the 
.evolution placed on the English throne, and 
svery servant of such a monarch, was forced to 
pling to the principles of the Ke volution and to 
jihe'men who were most certain to fight for them. 
With a Parliament of landed gentry and Church- 
men behind him Harley could not be drawn into 
measures which would eflectively alienate the 
merchant or the Dissenter ; and if Bolingbroke^s 
talk was more reckless, time was not given to 
show whether his designs were more than talk. 
There was in fact but one course open for the 
Tory Avho hated what the devolution had done, 
and that was the recall of the Stuarts. Such a 


recall would have brought him much of what he 
wanted. But it would have brought him more that 
he did not want. Tory as he might be, he was in 
ho humour* to sacrifice Englisli freedom and Eng- 
lish religion to Ms Toiyism, , and to recall the 
■^tuarts was to sacrifice both. None of the Stuart 
exiles would forsake their faith ; and, promise 
^hat they might, England had learned too well 
what such jdedges were worth to set another 
Catholic on the throne. The more earnest a 
Catholic he was indeed, and no one disputed the 
earnestness of the Stuarts, the more impossible 
was it for him to reign withdlit striving to bring 
England over to Catholicism ; and there was no 
means of even making such an attempt save by 
repeating the struggle of James the Second and 
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by the overthrow of English liberty. It was the chap. iv. 
consciousness that Stuart restoration was impos- The 
sible that egged Bolingbroke to his desperate hSSow. 
plans for forcing a Tory policy oji the monarchs i7i4U760. 
of the Eevolution. And it was the same con- 
sciousness that" at the crisis which followed the 
death of Anne made the Tory leaders deaf to the 
frantic appeals of Bishop Atterbury. To submit • 
again to Whig rule was a bitter thing for them ; 
but to accept a Catholic sovereign was an 
impossible' thing. And yet every Tory felt thatj 
with the acceptance of the House of Hanovcij? 
their struggle against the principles of the Eevo-| 
lution cam^ practically to an end. Their intrigues:) 
with the Pretender, the strife which they had’ 
brought about between Anne and the Electress 
Sophia, their hesitation if not their refusal to 
frankly support the succession of hcip son, were? 
known to have sown a deep distrust of the whole 
Tory party in the heart of the new sovereign ; 
and though in the first ministry which he formed 
a few posts were offered.to the more moderate of • 
their leaders, the offer was so clearly a delusive 
one that they refused to take office. 

The refusal not only deepened the chasm Withdrawal 
betwecyi party and party ; it placed the Tories ir| Tories, 
open opposition to tke Hanoverian kings. It di (4 
even more, for it proclaimed a temper of despaii 
which withdrew them as a whole from any furthel 
meddling with political affairs. ‘‘ The Tory party, i 
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CoAP. IV. Bolingbroke wrote after Anne^s death, “is gone.’^ 

The In the first House of ComrnontJ indeed which was 
House of 

Hanover, called by the new king, the Tories hardly num- 
1714U760. bered fifty members ; while a fatal division broke 
their strength in the country at large.* In their 
despair the more vehement among them turned to 
the Pretender. Bolingbroke and the Duke of 
Ormond fled from England to take office under 
the son of King James, James the Third, as he 
was called by his adherents. At home Sir William 
' Wyndham seconded their efforts by building up a 
Jacobite faction out of the wreck of the Tory 
\ party. The Jacobite secession gave little help to 
ithc Pretender, while it dealt a fatal b<low to the 
Tory cause. England was still averse from a 
return of the Stuarts ; and the suspicion of 
Jacobite designs not only alienated the trading 
classes, w'qq shrank from the blow to public credit 
which a Jacobite repudiation of the debt would 
bring about, but deadened the zeal even of the 
parsons and squires. The bulk however of the 
* Tory party were far fipm turning Jacobites, 
tliough they might play at disloyalty out of 
hatred of the House of Hanover, and solace them- 
selves for the triumph of their opponents by 
passing the decanter over the water-jug at the 
toast of “the King.’’ Wh^t they did was to 
withdraw from public affairs altogether; to hunt 
and farm and appear at quarter-sessions, and to 
leave the work of government to the Whigs. 
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While the Whigs were thus freed from any chap. iv. 
effective pressure ffom their political opponents The 
they found one of their great difficulties becoming Hanover, 
weaker with every year that passjjd. Up to this niTneo. 
time the main stumbling-block to the Whig party The~migs 
had been the • influence of the Church. But Church. 
])redominant as that influence seemed at the close 
of the Eevolution, the Church was now sinking ^ 
into political in.significance. In heart indeed Eng- 
land remained religious. In the middle class the 
old Puritan spirit lived on unchanged, and it was 
from this class that a religious revival burst forth 
at the close of Walpole’s administration which 
changed after a time the whole tone of English 
society. But during the fifty years wffiich pre- 
ceded this outburst we see little save a revolt 
against religion and against churches in either the 
higher classes or the poor. Among the wealthier 
and more educated Englishmeti the i^rogress of 
free inquiry, the aversion from theological strife 
which had been left behind them by the Civil 
Wars, the new politicciil and material channel^ • 
opened to human energy were j^rodneing a general 
indifference to all questions of religious spcciilatioi| 
or religious life. In the higher circles “ every on J 
laughs,^’ said Montesquieu on his visit to England, 

“if one talks of rtligion.” Of the prominent 
statesmen of the time the greater 23art were 
unbelievers in any form of Christianity, and 
distinguished for the grossness and immorality 
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Chap. IV. of their lives. Drunkenness and foul talk were 
House of discredit to Walptle. A later prime 

Hanover, minister, the Duke of Grafton, was in the habit of 
1714-1760. appearing with, his mistress at the play. Purity 
and fidelity to the marriage vow were sneered out 
of fashion ; and Lord Chesterfield, In his letters to 
his son, instructs him in the art of seduction as 
part of a polite education. 

At the other end of the social scale lay the 
masses of the poor. They were ignorant and 
prutal to a degree which it is hard to conceive, for 
the increase of population which followed on 
the growth of towns and the developement of 
commerce had been met by no effort for their 
religious or educational improvement. Not a new 
parish had been created. Hardly a single new 
church had been built. Schools there were none, 

f 

save the grammar schools of Edward and Elizabeth. 
The rural peasantfy, who were fast being reduced 
to pauperism by the a])iise of the poor-laws, were 
left without much moral or religious training of 
• ^ny sort. “We saw but^o.ne Bible in the parish 
of Cheddar,’’ said Hannah More at a far later 
time, “and that was used to prop a flower-pot.” 
Within the towns things were worse. There was 
no effective police ; and in great outbreaks the 
mob of London or Birmingham burnt houses, 
flung open prisons, and sacked and pillaged at 
their will. The criminal class gathered boldness 
and numbers in the face of ruthless laws which 
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only testified to the terror of society, laws whic]|' chap. iv. 
made it a capital crfme to cut down a cherry tree, The 
and which strung up twenty young thieves of a Hanovw. 
morning ip front of Newgate; ^diile the introl niJneo. 
duction of gin gave a new impetus to drunkenness| 

In the streets of London gin-shops at one time 
invited every passer-by to get drunk for a penny, 
or dead drunk for twopence. Much of this social siotifof the 
degradation was due without doubt to the apathy 
and sloth of the priesthood. A shrewd, if 
prejudiced, observer, Bishop Burnet, brands the 
English clergy of his day as the most lifeless in 
Europe, “the most remiss of their labours in 
private and the least severe of their lives.” A 
large number of prelates were mere Whig partizans 
with no higher aim than that of promotion. The 
levees of the Ministers were crowded with lawn 
sleeves. A Welsh bishop avowed that he had seen 
his diocese but onc^, and habitilally resided at the 
lakes of Westmoreland. The system of pluralities 
which enabled a single clergyman to hold at the 
same time a number of Jivings turned the wealthier' * 
and more learned of the clergy into absentees, 
while tjie bulk of them were indolent, poor, and 
without social consideration. 

Tlietr religious inactivity told necessarily on The clergy 
their political influeiTce ; but what most weakened 
their influence was the severance between the 
bulk of the priesthood and its natural leaders. 

The bishops, who were now chosen exclusively 
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Ch^iv. from among the small number of AVhig ecclesiastics, 
House of politically powerless V)y the estrangement 

Ha^er. and hatred of their clergy ; while the clergy them- 
1714-1760. selves, drawn ^ by their secret tencjencies to 
Jacobitism, stood sulkily apart from any active 
interference with public affairs. The prudence of 
the Whig statesmen aided to maintain this 
ecclesiastical immobility. The Sacheverell riots 
had taught them what terrible forces of bigotry 
and fanaticism lay slumbering under this thin 
crust of inaction, and they were careful to avoid 
all that could rouse these forces into life. When 
the Dissenters pressed for a repeal of the Test 
and Corporation Acts, Walpole openly vowed his 
dread of awaking the passions of religious hate by 
such a measure, and satisfied them by an annual 
act of indemnity for any breach of these penal 
statutes, ily a complete abstinence from all 
^ecclesiastical questions no outlet was left for the 
bigotry of the people at large, while a suspension 
of the meetings of Convocation deprived the 
* cjergy of their natural centre of agitation and 
opposition. 

The Whigs And while the Church thus ceased to be a 
Crown, formidable enemy, the Crown became a friend. 
Under Anne the throne had regained much, of the 
older influence which it losi through William's 
unpopularity ; but under the two sovereigns w’^ho 
followed Anne the power of the Crown lay 
absolutely dormant. They were strangers, to 
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whom loyalty in its personal sense was impossible ; chap. iv. 
and their character*as nearly approached insignifi- The 
cance as it is possible for human character to Hanover 
approach ^it. Both were honest and straight- 171T1760. 
forward men, who frankly accepted the irksome 
position of coifetitutional kings. But neither had 
any qualities which could make their honesty 
attractive to the people at large. The temper of 
George the First was that of a gentleman usher ; 
and his one care was to get money for his 
favourites and himself. The temper of George 
the Second was that of a drill-sergeant, who 
believed himself master of his realm while he 
repeated the lessons he had learned from his wife, 
and which his wife had learned from the Minister. 

Their Court is familiar enough in the witty 
memoirs of the time ; but as political figures the 
two Georges are almost absent from oifb history. 

William of Orange, while rukng in most home 
matters by the advice of his Ministers, had not 
only used the power of rejecting bills passed by 
the two Houses, but Jiad kept in his own hands 
the control of foreign affairs. Anne had never 
yielded even to Marlborough her exclusive right 
of dealing with Church preferment, and had 
presid^.d to the last at the Cabinet Councils of her 
ministers. But with the accession of the Georges 
these reserves passed away. No sovereign since 
Anne’s death has appeared at a Cabinet Council, 
or has ventured to refuse his assent to an Act of 
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ciTA^iv. /Parliament. As Elector of Hanover indeed the 

House of Continental affairs : but his 

Ha^er. personal interference roused an increasing jealousy, 
1714 - 1760 . while it affected in a very slight degree the 
foreign policy ot his Phiglish counsellors! 

Pmgland, in short, was governed not by the 
king but by the Whig Ministers. But their 
^ power was doubled by the steady support of the 
very kings they displaced. The first two 
tsovereigns of the House of Hanover believed they 
owed their throne to the AYhigs, and looked on 
ihe support of the Whigs as the true basis of their 
Monarchy. The new monarchs had no longer to 
dread the spectre of republicanism .which had 
haunted the Stuarts and even Anne, whenever a 
Whig domination threatened her ^ for republican- 
ism was dead. Nor was there the older anxiety 
as to thef ju'erogative to sever the monarchy from 
the Whigs, for the bounds of the prerogative 
were now defined by law, and ‘the Whigs were as 
zealous as any Tory could be in ])reserving what 
, remained. From the accession of George the 
i'irst therefore to the death' of George the Seeond 
the whole influence of the Crown was thrown into 
,the Whig scale ; and if its direct power was gone, 
its indirect influence was still powerful. It was 
indeed the more powerful tha^ the Eevolution had 
put an end to the dread that its influence could 
be used in any struggle against liberty. “The 
generality of the world here,” said the new Whig 
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Chancellor, Lord Cowper, to King George, “is so chap.iv. 
much in love witli tSie advantages a king of Great iha 
Britain has to bestow without the least exceeding Kvo? 
the bounds of law, that ’tis wholly in your n™. 
majesty’s power, by showing you/ power in good 
time to one or ether of them, to give which party 
you please a clear majority 'in all succeeding 
parliaments.” 

It was no wonder therefore that in the first of Thowi.igs 
the nCw king’s parliaments an overwhelming Parliament, 
majority aiipeared in support of the Whigs. ]3ut 
the continuance of that majority for more than 
thirty years was not wholly due to the unswerving 
support which the Crown gave its Ministers or to 
the secession of the Tories. In some measure it 
was due to the excellent organization of the Whig 
party. While their adversaries were divided by 
differences of principle and without lea'leis of real 
eminence, the AVhigs stood as one man on the 
principles of the Ifcvolution and produced great 
leaders who carried them into effect. They 
submitted with admirable discipline to the guid- 
ance of a knot of great nobles, to the houses of 
Bontinck, Manners, Campbell, and Cavendish, to 
the Fitzroys and Lennoxes, the Bussells and 
Grenvilles, families whose resistance to the Stuarts, 
whose share in the Bevolution, whose energy in 
setting the line of Hanover on the throne, gave 
them a claim to power. It was due yet more 
largely to the activity with which the WTiigs 
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IV. |devoted themselves to the gaining and preserving 

The Ian ascendency in the Housed of Commons. The 
House of § - 1 

Hanover. I support of the commercial classes and of the great 
1714-1760. 1 towns was secured not only by a resolute mairiten- 
|ance of public credit, but by the special attention 
I which each ministry paid to questions of trade and 
^finance. Peace aild the reduction of the land-tax 
conciliated the farmers and the landowners, while 
the J acobite sympathies of the bulk of the squires, 
and their consequent withdrawal from all share in 
politics, threw even the representation of the 
shires for a time into Whig hands. Of the county 
members, who formed the less numerous but the 
weightier part of the lower House,^. nine-tenths 
were for some years relatives and dependents of 
^he great Whig families. Nor were coarser 
|means of controlling Parliament neglected. The 
wealth t)f^thc Whig houses was lavishly spent in 
securing a monopoly of the small and corrupt 
constituencies which made up a large part of the 
borough representation. It was spent yet more 
c unscrupulously in parliamentary bribery. Corrup- 
tion was older than Walpole or the Whig Ministers, 
for it sprang out of the very transfer of power to 
the House of Commons which had begun ‘with the 
Kestoration. The transfer was complete, and the 
House was supremo in t^ie State; but while 
freeing itself from the control of the Crown, it 
was as yet imperfectly responsible to the people. 

It was only at election time that a member felt 
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the pressure of public opinion. The secrecy of chap. iv. 
parliamentary proceedings, which had been needful 
as a safeguard against royal interference with laSwen 
debate, served as a safeguard against interference niineo. 
on the part of constituencies. This strange union 
of iftimensc pawer with absolute freedom from 
responsibility brought about its-natural results in 
the bulk of members. A vote was too valuable to • 
be given without recompense, and iiarliamentary 
support-had to be bought by places, pensions, and 
bribes in hard cash. 

But de-vterous as was their management, and 
compact as was their organization, it was to nobler 
qualities tliiui these that the Whigs owed their 
long rule over England. Factious and selfish as 
much of their conduct proved, they were true to 
their principles, and their princijiles were those 
foi which England had been strugglii\g through 
two hundred years. The right ta free government, 
to freedom of coiAcience, and to freedom of 
speech, had been declared indeed in the Revolution 
of 1688. But these rights owe their definitoj 
establishment as the recognized basis of national^ 
life and national action to the age of the Georges.' 

It was the long and unbroken fidelity to free 
principles with which the Whig administration 
Mas conducted that piade constitutional govern- 
ment a part of the very life of Englishmen. It 
was their government of England year after year 
on the principles of the Revolution that converted 
VOL. vir VT 
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Chap. IV. these principles into national habits. Before theii* 
The long rule was over Englishmeji had forgotten that 

xiouSw ox , 

Hanover, it was possible to persecute for difference of 
1714-1760. opinion, or to put down the liberty of the press, 
or to tamper with the administration of justice, or 
to rule without a Parliament. , 

Waiiwie policy was so firmly grasped and so 

^ steadily carried out was due above all to the 
genius of Itobert AValpole. Walpole was born in 
1G76; and he had entered Parliament two years 
before the death of William of Orange as a young 
Norfolk landowner of fair fortune, with the tastes 
and air of the class from which he sprang. His 
big, square figure, his vulgar good-huinoured face 
were those of a common country squire. And in 
Walpole the squire underlay the statesman to the 
last. He was ignorant of books, he “loved neither 
writing^aior reading,” and if he had a taste for 
art, his real love was for the table, the bottle, and 
the chase. He rode as hard as he drank. Even 
in moments of political peril, the first despatch he 
, would open was the letter from his gamekeeper. 

There was the temper of 'the Norfolk fox-hunter 
in the “ doggedness ” which Marlborough noted as 
his characteristic, in the burly self-confidence 
which declared “ If I had not been Prime Minister 
I should have been Archbishop of Canterbury,” 
in the stubborn courage which conquered the 
awkwardness of his earlier efforts to speak or met 
single-handed at the last the bitter attacks of a 
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*host of enemies. There was the same temper in* chap. iv. 
the genial good-hutiour which became with him I tJ? 
a new force in politics. No man was *ever morei Hanover, 
fiercely attacked by speakers and writers, but he niTnso. 
brought in no “gagging Act” for*the press; and 
though the liv^s of most of his assailants were in 
his hands through their intrigues with the 
Pietender, he made little use of his power over • 
them. * 

Where his country breeding showed itself His policy, 
most, however, was in the shrewd, narrow, honest 
chaiacter of his mind. Though he saw very 
clearly, ho could not see far, and he would not 
believe wli^it he could not see. Ills prosaic good 
sense turned sceptically away from the poetic and 
passionate sides of human feeling. Appeals to 
the loftier or purer motives of action he laughed 
at as “schoolboy flights.” For young fhenibers 
who talked of public virtue or patriotism he had 
one good-natured answer : You will soon come 
off that and grow wiser.” But he was thoroughly 
straightforward and trup to his own convictions, 
so far as they went. “*ltobinand I are two honest 
men, the Jacobite Shippen owned in later years, 
when cdhtrasting him with his factious opj3onents : 

“he is for King George and I am for King James, 
but those men with |png cravats only desire place 
either under King George or King James.” 

)yhat marked him off from his fellow- Whigs 
was not so much the clearness with 
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Chap. IV. which Walpole saw the value of the political 
The results which the Hevolutiorf had won, or the 
ganover. fidelity with which he carried out his ‘‘Eevolution 
1714-1760. principles”; it was the sagacity with which he 
grasped the conditions on which alone Elngland 
could be ])rought to a quiet acceptance of both of 
them. He never hid from himself that, weakened 
and broken as it was, Toryism lived on in the 
bulk of the nation as a spirit of sullen opposition, 
an opposition that could not rise into active* revolt 
so long as the Pretender remained a Catholic, but 
which fed itself with hopes of a Stuart who would 
at last befriend English religion and English 
liberty, and which in the meanwhile* lay ready 
to give force and virulence to any outbreak of 
strife at home. On a temper such as this 
argument was wasted. The only agency that 
|could d&L with it was the agency of time, the 
slow wearing away of prejudice, the slow upgrowth 
of new ideas, the gradual conviction that a Stuart 
restoration was hopeless, the as gradual recognition 
‘ of the benefits which had been won by the 
Revolution, and which were secured by the main- 
tenance of the House of Hanover upon the 
throne. 


rowTisLnd transition would be hindered or flelayed 

Ministry, by evory outbreak of pohtical or religious 
controversy that changes or reforms, however 
wise in themselves, must necessarily bring with 
them ; and Walpole held that no reform was as 
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important to the country at large as a national chap. iv. 
reunion and settlement. Not less keen and stead jl 
was his sense of the necessity of external peaco.1 IZvef. 
To provoke or to suffer new struggles on the niTnso. 
Continent was^not only to rouse fresh resentment 
in a people who still longed to withdraw from all 
part in foreign v/ars ; it was to give fresh force to 
the Pretender by forcing France to use him as a * 
tool apinsf England, and to give fresh life to 
Jacobitism by stirring fresh hopes of the 
Pretender’s return. It was for this reason that 
Waljiole clung steadily to a policy of 2icace. But 
it was not at once that he could force such a 
policy eitlfer on the Whig jiarty or on the king. 

Though his vigour in the cause of his party had 
earned him the bitter hostility of the Tories in the 
later years of Anno, and a trumped-uj) charge of 
peculation had served in 1712 as a Jiretoxt for 
expelling liim from the Hou.* and committing 
him to the Tower, at the accession of George the 
iirst Waljiolc was far from holding the command- 
ing position he was soctn to assume. The stag* 
indeed was jiartly cleared for him by the jealousy 
with which the new sovereign regarded the men 
who had till now served as chiefs of the Whigs. 

Though the first Hanoverian Ministry was drawn 
wholly from the Whig party, its leaders and 
Marlborough found themselves alike set aside. 

But even had they regained their old power, time 
must soon have removed them ; for Wharton and 
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C hap. I V. Halifax died in 1715, and 17|6 saw the death of 
The Somers and the imbecility of Marlboroimh. The 

Hanover, man to whom the king entrusted the direction of 

1714-1760. liflairs was tho^ new Secretary of State, Lord 
|rownshend. His merit with George the First 
lay in his having negotiated a Barrier Treaty with 
^ Holland in 1709 by which the Dutch were secured 
in the possession of a greater number of fortresses 
in the Netherlands than they had garrisoned 
before the war, on condition of their guaranteeing 
the succession of the House of Hanover. The 
king had always looked on this treaty as the great 
su 2 )port of his cause, and on its negotiation as 
representing that union of Holland, HAnover, and 
the Whigs, to which he owed his throne. Town- 
shend’s fellow Secretary was General Stanhope, 
who ha^ won fame both as a soldier and a poli- 
tician, and* who was now raised to the peerage. 
It was as Townshend’s brother-in-law, rather than 
from a sense of his actual ability, that Walpole 
successively occupied the posts of Paymaster of 
<}he Forces, Chancellor bf the Exchequer, and 
First Lord of the Treasury, in the new adminis- 
tration. 

The rising The first work of the new Ministry was to 
meet a desperate attempt of the Pretender to gain 
the throne. There was no *real hojie of success, 
for the active Jacobites in England were few, and 
the Tories were broken and dispirited by the fall 
of their leaders. The policy of Bolingbroke, as 
c 
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Secretary of State to the Pretender, was to Chap. iv. 
defer action till he had secured help from Charles The 
i the Twelfth of Sweden, and had induced Lewis Hanover. 

the rourt(^enth to lend a few thoiij^and men to aid I7i4-i760. 
I a Jacobite rising. But at the moment of action 

the death of Lewis ruined all liope of aid from 
France ; the hope of Swedish aid proved as fruit- 
less ; and in spite of Bolingbroke’s counsels James * 
Stuart resolved to act alone. Without informing 
his new Minister, he ordered the Earl of Mar to 
give the signal for revolt in the North. In 
Scotland the triumph of the Whigs meant the 
continuance of the House of Argyle in power ; and 
the rival •Highland clans were as ready to fight 
the Campbells under Mar as they had been ready 
to fight them under Dundee or Montrose. But 
Mar was a leader of a different stamp from these. 

In September 1715 six thousand Highlanders 
joined him at Perth, but his cowardice or want of 
conduct kept his army idle till the Duke of 
Argyle had gathered forces to meet it in an| 
indecisive engagemeijtp at Sheriffmuir. The 
Pretender, who arrived too late for the action, 
proved^ a yet more sluggish and incapable leader 
than Mar : and at the close of the year an advance 
of six* thousand men under General Carpenter 
drove James over«sea again and dispersed the 
clans to their hills. In England the danger 
passed away like a dream. The accession of the 
new king had been followed by some outbreaks of 
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Chap. IV. riotous discontciit ; but at the talk of Highland 

The risings and French invasions^ Tories and Whies 
House of Ti IT 1 1 ® 

Hanover, alike rallied round the throne ; while the army, 

1714-1760. which had bitterly resented the interruption of its 

victories by the treachery of St. John, and hailed 

with delight the restoration of Marlborough to its 

command, went liotly for King George. The 

I suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, and the 

I arrest of their leader, Sir William Wyndham, 

’cowed the Jacobites ; and not a man stirred" in the 

west when Ormond appeared off the coast of 

Devon and called on his jiarty to rise. Oxford 

alone, where the University was a hotbed of 

Jacobitism, showed itself restless; and a few of 

the Catholic gentry rose in Northumberland, under 

luord Derwentwater and Mr. Forster. The arrival 

of two thousand Highlanders who had been sent 

to join fh(xn by Mar spurred these insurgents to 

march into Lancashire, where the Catholic party 

;was strongest ; but they were soon cooped up in 

T^reston, and driven to a surrender. 

England The Ministry availed iteelf of their triumph to 
and France,- .-p tvt i- . ' 1 

i gratity the Nonconformists by a repeal of the 
I Schism and Occasional Conformity Acts, and to 
venture on a great constitutional change. Under 
the Triennial Bill in William’s reign the duration 
of a Parliament was limited three years. Now 
that the House of Commons however was become 
the ruling power in the State, a change was 
absolutely required to secure steadiness and fixity 

c 
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of political action: and in 1716 this necessity 
coincided with the desire^of the Whigs to maintain 
in power a thoroughly Whig Parliament. The 
duration of Parliament was there:^ore extended to 
seven years by^the Septennial Bill. But while the 
Jacobite rising produced these important changes 
at home, it brought about a yet more momentous 
change in English policy abroad. The foresight 
of \\ illiam the Third in his attempt to secure 
European peace by an alliance of the three 
Western powers, France, Holland, and England, 
was justified by the realization of his policy under 
George the First. The new triple alliance wa| 
brought a%out by the practical advantages whicll 
it directly offered to the rulers in both Englanf 
and France, as well as by the actual position ol 
European politics. The landing of James in Scot^ 
land had quickened the anxiety of K*ing George 
for his removal to a more distant refuge than 
Ijorraine, and for the entire detachment of France 
from his cause. In France on the other hand a 
I)olitical revolution ha^l •been caused by the death 
of Lewis the Fourteenth, which took place in 
September 1715, at the very hour of the Jacobite 
outbreak. From that moment the country had 
been mded by the Duke of Orleans as Begent 
for the young King Lewis the Fifteenth. The 
boy’s health was weak ; and the Duke stood next 
to him in the succession to the crown, if Philip of? 
Spain observed the renunciation of his rights 
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Chap. IV. which he had made in the Tr(^ty of Utrecht. It 
The was well known however 'that Philip had no notion 
Hanover, of observing this renunciation, and that he was 
1714 - 1760 . already intrigui^jig with a strong party»in Franco 
against the hopes as well as the ajjtual power of 
the Duke. Nor was Spain more inclined to adhere 
to its own renunciations in the Treaty than its 
* king. The constant dream of every Spaniard 
was to recover all that Spain had given ^up, to 
win back her Italian dependencies, to win back 
Gibraltar where the English Hag waved upon 
Spanish, soil, to win back, above all, that monopoly 
of commerce with her dominions in America which 
England was now entitled to break in uf)on by the 
provisions of the Treaty of Utrecht. 

Tiieir T9 .attemi>t such a I’eoovery was to defy Europe ; 

agSt for if the Treaty had stripped Spain of its fairest 
dependencies, it had enriched almost every 
European state witfn its spoils. , Savoy had gained 
Sicily; the Emperor held the Netherlands, with 
Naples and the Milanese ; Holland looked on the 
• Barrier fortresses as vihfl , to its own security ; 
England, if as yet indifferent to the value of 
Gibraltar, clung tenaciously to the Anierican 
Trade. But the boldness of Cardinal Alberoni, 
Who was now the Spanish Minister, accepted the 
'risk ; and while his master wAs intriguing against 
the Kegent in France, Alberoni promised aid to 
the Jacobite cause as a means of preventing the 
interference of England with his designs. Jn spite 
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of failure in both countries he resolved boldly on 
an attempt to recover tlfe Italian provinces which 
Philip had lost. He selected the Duke of Savoy 
as the w(?akest of his opponents • and armaments 
greater than ^pain had seen for a century put to 
sea in 1717, and reduced the island of Sardinia. 
The blow however was hardly needed to draw 
England and France together. The Abbe Dubois, 
a confidant of the Pegent, had already met the 
English King with his Secretary, Lord Stanhope, 
at the Hague ; and entered into a compact, byi 
which Franco guaranteed the Hanoveriap. line in 
England, and England the succession of the house 
of Orleains should Lewis the Fifteenth die without 
heirs. The two powers were joined, though un- 
willingly, by Holland in an alliance, which was 
concluded on the basis of this compact; and, as 
in William’s time, the existence of ‘this alliance 
told on the who\e aspect of* European politics. 
Though in the summer of 1718 a strong Spanish 
force landed in Sicily, and made itself master of 
the island, the appear^fice of an English squadron 
in the Straits of Messina was followed by an en- 
gagem.ent in which the Spanish fleet was all but 
destroyed. Alberoni strove to avenge the blow 
by fitting out an armament of five thousand men, 
which the Duke of* Ormond was to command, for 
a revival of the Jacobite rising in Scotland. But 
the ships were wrecked in the Bay of Biscay ; and 
the accession of Austria with Savoy to the 
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House of 
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1714-1760. 


Resignation 

of 

Townsliend. 


Triple Alliance, with the death of the king of 
Sweden, left Spain alond in t^ie face of Europe, 
phe progress of the French armies in the north of 
Ppain forced Phdip at last to give way. o Alberoni 
^as dismissed ; and the Spanish forces were with- 
drawn from Sardinia and Sicily. The last of 
these islands now {lassed to the Emperor, Savoy 
being compensated for its loss by the acquisition 
of Sardinia, from which its Duke took the title of 
King ; while the work of the Treaty of Utrecht 
was completed by the Emperor’s renunciation of 
his claims on the crown of Spain, and Philip’s 
renunciation of his claims on the Milanese and 
the Two Sicilies. • 

Successful as the Ministry had been in its 
work of peace, the struggle had disclosed the 
difficulties which the double position of its new 
sovercign^was to bring upon England. George was 
not only King of • England ; he was Elector of 
Hanover ; and in his own mind he cared far more 
for the interests of his Electorate than for the 
interests of his kingdom.* ^His first aim was to 
|Iise the power of his new monarchy to strengthen 
|iis position in North Germany. At this moment 
'that position was mainly threatened by the 
hostility of the king of Sweden. DenmaFk had 
taken advantage of the defatt and absence of 
Charles the Twelfth to annex Bremen and Verden 
with Schleswig and Holstein to its dominions ; 
but in its dread of the Swedish king’s return it 
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secured the help of Hanover by ceding the first 
two towns to the Electorate on a promise of 
alliance in the war against him. The despatch of 
a British fleet into the Baltic with the purpose 
of overawing Sweden identified England with the 
policy of Hanhver ; and Charles, who from the 
moment of his return bent hia whole energies to 
regain what he had lost, retorted by joining in the 
schemes of Alberoni, and by concluding an alliance 
with the Eussian Czar, Peter the Great, who for 
other reasons was hostile to the court of Hanover, 
for a restoration of the Stuarts. ' Luckily for the 
new dynasty his plans were brought to an end at 
the close vof 1718 by his death at the siege of 
Erederickshall ; but the policy which provoked 
them had already brought about the dissolution of 
the Whig Ministry. When George pressed on his 
cabinet a treaty of alliance by which '♦England 
shielded Hanover and its acquisitions from any 
eflbi*ts of the SvVedish King, Townshend and 
AValpole gave a reluctant assent to a measure 
which they regarded as sacrificing English interests 
to that of the Electorate, and as entangling the 
country yet more in the affairs of the Continent. 
For the* moment indeed they yielded to the fact that 
Bremen and Verden were not only of the highest 
importance to HanoY,er, which was brought by them 
in contact with the sea, but of hardly less value to 
England itself, as they placed the mouths of the 
Elbe and the Weser, the chief inlets for British 
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Chap. IV. conimerce into Germany, in the hands of a friendly 
The state. But they refused ^to take any further steps 
Hanover, ill carrying out a Hanoverian policy; and they suc- 
1714-1760. ^essfully withstood an attempt of the kin^ to involve 
England in a \^ar with the Czar, when Eussian 
troops entered Mecklenburg. The' resentment of 
George the First w^is seconded by intrigues among 
« their fellow-ministers; and in 1717 Townshend 
and Walpole were forced to resign their posts. 

The The want of their good sense soon made itself 
Mhiistiy! felt. In the reconstituted cabinet Lords Sunder- 
land and Stanhope remained supreme ; and their 
first aim was to secure the maintenance of the 
Whig power by a constitutional change^ Firm as 
was the hold of the Whigs over the Commons, 
it might be shaken by a revulsion of popular 
feeling, it might be ruined, as it was destined to be 
ruined ijiterwards, by a change in the temper of 
the king. Sunderland sought a permanence of 
I public policy which neither popular nor royal 
Igovernment could give in the changelessncss of a 
'fixed aristocracy with its centre in the Lords. 
Harley’s creation of twelve peers to ensure the 
sanction of the Lords to the Treaty of Utrecht 
showed that the Crown possessed a pcfwer of 
swamping the majority and changing the balance 
of opinion in the House of Pegrs. In 1720 there- 
fore the Ministry introduced a bill, suggested as 
■ was believed by Lord Sunderland, which professed 
to secure the liberty of the Upper House by limit- 
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ing the power of the Crown in the creation o^ 
fresh Peers. The numjjer of Peers was permar^; 
ently fixed at the number then sitting in thb 
House; and creations could only be made when 
vacancies occurred. Twenty-five hereditary Scotch 
Peers were substituted for the sixteen elected Peers 
for Scotland. The bill howeyer was strenuously 
opposed by Kobert Walpole. Not only was it a 
measure which broke the political quiet which he 
looked on as a necessity for the new government, 
but it jarred on his good sense as a statesman. Ij 
would in fact have rendered representative govern| 
ment impossible. For representative government 
was now^ coming day by day more completely to 
mean government by the will of the House of 
Commons, carried out by a Ministry which served 
as the mouthpiece of that will. But it was only 
through the prerogative of the Crown, as^xercised 
under the advice of such a Ministry, that the 
Peers could be forced to bow to the will of the 
Lower House in matters where their opinion was 
adverse to that of the Commons ; and the pro- 
posal of Sunderland would have brought legisla- 
tion and government to a dead lock. 

It was to Walpole’s opposition that the Peerage 
Bill owed its defeat; and this success forced his 
rivals again to admit him, with Townshend, to a 
share in the Ministry, though they occupied sub- 
ordinate offices. But this arrangement was soon 
to yield to a more natural one. The sudden 
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' Chap. IV. increase of English commerce begot at this moment 
The the mania of speculation.^' Ev^jr since the age of 
Hanover. Elizabeth the unknown wealth of Spanish America 
1714-1760. had acted like a spell upon the imagination of 
Englishmen, and* Harley gave countenance to a 
South Sea Company, which promise'd a reduction 
: of the public debt the price of a monopoly of 
« 5 the Spanish trade. Spain however clung jealously 

to her old prohibitions of all foreign commerce ; 
and the Treaty of Utrecht only won for England 
the right of engaging in the negro slave-trade with 
its dominions and of despatching a single ship to 
the coast of Spanish America. But in spite of all 
this, the Company again came forward, offering 
in exchange for new privileges to pay off national 
burdens which amounted to nearly a million a 
year. It was in vain that Walpole warned the 
Ministry %ind the country against this “dream.’’ 
Both went mad; iind in 1720 bubble Company 
followed bubble Company, till '^tho inevitable re- 
action brought a general ruin in its train. The 
crash brought Stanhope t^o the grave. Of his 
colleagues, many were found to have received 
bribes from the South Sea Company to back its 
frauds. Craggs, the Secretary of State, died of 
terror at the investigation; Aislabie, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, was sent to Jlie Tower ; and in 
ithe general wreck of his rivals Eobert Walpole 
.mounted again into power. In 1721 he became 
First Lord of the Treasury, while his brother-in- 
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law, Lord Townshend, returned to his post of 
Secretary of Stated B^t their relative position 
was now reversed. Townshend had been the 
head in tl^e earlier administration : in this Wal- 
pole was resolved, to use his o'ft^n characteristic 
phrase, that ‘‘the firm should be Walpole and 
Townshend and not Townsheml and Walpole.” 

But it was no mere chance or good luck which 
maintained Walpole at the head of affairs for more 
than •cwenty years. If no Minister has fared' 
worse at the hand of poets or historians, there aru 
few whose greatness has been more impartially^ 
recognized by practical statesmen. His qualities^ 
indeed wf re such as a practical statesman can alone 
do full justice to. There is nothing to charm in 
the outer aspect of the man; nor is there anything 
picturesque in the work which he set himself to 
do, or in the means by which he suc^eded in 
doing it. But picturesque qj* no, the work oh 
keeping England * quiet, and of giving quiet tq 
Europe, Avas in itself a noble one ; and it is th^ 
temper with which he, carried on this work, the 
sagacity Avith Avliich *he discerned the means by 
Avliich alone it could be done, and the stubborn, 
indomitable will Avith Avhich he faced every diffi- 
culty hi the doing it, which gives Walpole his 
place among English statesmen. He Avas the first 
and he was the most 'Successful of our Peace 
Ministers. “ The most pernicious circumstances,” 
he said, “ in which this country can be are those 
VOL. VII 0 
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Chap. IV. of War ; as wc must be losers while it lasts, and 

The cannot be great gainers Mvheri it ends/’ It was 
House of ^ ^ 

Hanover, not that the honour or influence of England 
1714 - 1760 . suffered in Walpole’s hands, for he wo»^i victories 
by the firmness of his policy and the skill of his 
negotiations as effectual as any that are won by 
arms. Hut up to ^he very end of his Ministry, 

' when the frenzy of the nation at last forced his 
hand, in sjiite of every varying complication of 
foreign affairs, and a never-ceasing pressurd alike 
[from the Opposition and the Court, it is the glory 
jof Walpole that lie resolutely kept England at 
] peace. And as he was the first of our Peace 
Ministers, so he was the first of our Financiers. 
He was far indeed from discerning the powers 
which later statesmen have shown to exist in a 
sound finance, powers of producing both national 
developeVnent and international amity ; but he 
liad the sense to s^^e, what no minister till then 
Jiad seen, that the only help a statesman can give 
to industry or commerce is to remove all obstacles 
in the way of their natural growth, and that 
beyond this the best course he can take in presence 
of a great increase in national energy and national 
wealth is to look quietly on and to let iC alone. 
At the outset of his rule he declared in a speech 
from the Throne that nothing would more conduce 
to the extension of commerce “ than to make the 
exportation of our own manufactures, and the 
importation of the commodities used in the manu- 
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facturing of thorn, practicable and easy as may 
be.’’ % 

The first act of his financial administration \vas| 
to take off •the duties from more than a hundred 
British exports^ and nearly forty articles of imj 
portation. In 1730 he broke in the same en- 
lightened spirit through the* prejudice which 
restricted the commerce of the Colonies to the 
mother country alone, by allowing Georgia and 
the Carolinas to export their rice directly to any 
part of Europe. The result was that the rice of 
America soon drove that of Italy and Egypt from 
the market. His Excise Bill, defective as it was^^ 
was the firj5c measure in which an English Ministel 
showed any real grasp of the pi’inciples of taxationi 
Tlie wisdom of Walpole was rewarded by a quicl 
upgrowth of prosperity. The material progress 
of the country was such as England had never 
seen before. Our ^exports, whfch were only six 

millions in value at the beginning of the century, 
had reached the value of twelve millions by the 
middle of it. It was.^bove all the trade with 
the Colonies which began to give England a new 
wealth. The whole Colonial trade at the time of 
the battle of Blenheim was no greater than the 
trade with the single isle of eTamaica at the opening' 
of the American war? At the accession of George 
the Second the exports to Pennsylvania were 
valued at £15,000. At his death, they reached 
half-a-million. In the middle of the eighteenth 
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Chap. IV. 
The 

House of 
Hanover. 

1714.1760. 


riis policy 
of inaction. 


century the profits of Great Britain from the trade 
with the Colonies were 'Estimated at two millions 
a year. And witli the growth of wealth came a 
quick growth in population. That of Manchester 
and Birmingham, whose manufactures were now 
becoming of importance, doubled in thirty years. 
Bristol, the chief ?ieat of the West Indian trade, 
rose into new prosperity. Liverpool, which owes 
its creation to the new trade with the West, sprang 
up from a little country town into the third port 
in the kingdom. With peace and security, and 
the wealth that they brought with them, the value 
of land, and with it the rental of every country 
gentleman, rose fast. “ Estates which were rented 
at two thousand a year threescore years ago,” said 
Burke in 1766, “are at three thousand at present.” 

Nothing shows more clearly the soundness of 
his political intellect than the fact that this up- 
growth of wealth “around him never made Walpole 
swerve from a rigid economy, from a steady 
reduction of the debt, or a diminution of fiscal 
duties. Even before the death of George the 
First the public burdens were reduced by twenty 
millions. It was indeed in economy alone that 
his best work could be done. Jn finance as in 
'other fields of statesmanship Walpole was forbidden 
from taking rnore than tentartive steps towards^ a 
Wiser systeny b^^ needs of the work he had 
specially to do. To this 'work everything gave 
way. He withdrew his Excise Bill rather than 
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suffer the agitationj^ it roused to break the quiet chap. iv. 
which was reconciling thte country to the system The 
of the Eevolution. His hatred of religious in- Hanover, 
tolerance ©r the support he hoped for from the niZnso. 
Dissenters nev^r swayed him to rouse the spirit of 
popular bigotry, which he knew to be ready to' 
burst out at the slightest challenge, by any efforts 
to repeal the laws against Nonconformity. Hia * 
temper was naturally vigorous and active; an4 
yet the years of his power are years without* 
parallel in our annals for political stagnation. His^ 
long administration indeed is almost without a 
history. All legislative and political action seemed 
to cease with his entry into office. Year after 
year passed by without a change. In the third 
year of Walpole’s ministry there was but one 
division in the House of Commons. Such an in- 
action gives little scope for the historiarf ; but it 
fell in with the temper of the imtion at largo. Hi 
was popular with the class which commonly presses! 
for political activity. The energy of the trading* 
class was absorbed for the time in the rapid exten- 
sion of commerce and accumulation of wealth. So 
long as the country was justly and temperately 
governed the merchant and shopkeeper were 
content, to leave government in the hands that 
held it. All they msked was to be let alone to 
enjoy their new freedom and develojje their new 
industries. And Walpole let them alone. On 
the other hand, the forces which opposed the 
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Chap, tv. Eevolution lost year by year, somewhat of their 

The energy. The fervour iftrhich breeds revolt died 
House of 

H anov er, down among the Jacobites as their swords rusted 
1714-1760. idly in their scabbards. The Tories sulked in their 
country houses ; but their wrath against the House 
of Hanover ebbed away for want of opportunities 
of exerting itself. And meanwhile on opponents 
as on friends the freedom which the Eevolution 
■had brought with it was doing its work. It was 
to the patient influence of this freedom that 
Walpole trusted ; and it was the special mark of 
his administration that in spite of every temptation 
vho gave it full play. Though he dared not touch 
|the laws that oppressed the CathoHc or the 
^Dissenter, he took care that they should remain 
‘inoperative. Catholic ^vorshij) went on unhinilered. 
Yearly bills of indemnity exempted the Nojicon- 
formists^ from the consequences of their infringe- 
ment of the Test A-ct. There was no tampering 
With public justice or with* personal liberty. 
Thought and action were alike left free. No 
Minister -was ever morc^ foully slandered l)y 
journalists and pampldcteers ; but Walpole never 
meddled with the press. 

Fresh efforts Abroad as well as at home the difficulties in 
the way of his policy were enormous. Peace was 
still hard to maintain. Defeated as her first 
attempt had been, Spain remained resolute to 
regain her lost provinces, to recover Gibraltar and 
Minorca, and to restore her old monopoly of trade 
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with her Americ^ colonies. She had learned chap. iv. 

that she could do tliis onky by breakinGr the alliance The 

. . House of 

of the Four Powers, which left her isolated in Hanover. 
Europe ; .^nd she saw at last a chance of breaking I 7 i 4 -i 760 . 
this league in the difficulties <?f the House of 
Austria. The Emperor Charles the Sixth was 
without a son. He had issued a Pragmatic 
Sanction by which he provided that his heredi- • 
tary dominions should descend unbroken to his 
daugliter, Maria Theresa, but no European state 
had as yet consented to guarantee her succession. 

Spain seized on this opportunity of detriching tlie 
Emj)eror from the Western powers. She promised 
to support the Pragmatic Sanction in return for a 
pledge on the part of Charles to aid in wresting 
Gibraltar and Minorca from England, and in secur- 
ing to a Spanish prince the succession to Parma, 

Piacenza, and Tuscany. A grant of th^ liighest 
trading privileges in her American dominions to a 
commercial company which the Emperor had 
established at Ostend, in defiance of the Treaty of 
Westphalia and the reiuonstrances of England and 
Holland, revealed this secret alliance ; and there 
were fears of the adhesion of Kussia, which still 
remained hostile to England through the quarrel 
with Hanover. The danger was met for a while 
by an alliance of Ungland, France, and Prussia, in 
1725 ; but the withdrawal of the last Power again 
gave courage to the confederates, and in 1727 
the Spaniards besieged Gibraltar while Charles 
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Chap. IV. I threatened an invasion of Holland. The modera- 
Houseof Walpole alone airerted a European war. 

Hanover,/ While sending British squadrons to the Baltic, the 
1714-1760. ppanish coast, and America, he succeeded by 
diplomatic pressure in again forcing the Emperor 
to inaction; after weary negotiations Spain was 
brought in 1729 to oign the Treaty of Seville and 
* to content herself with the promise of a succession 
of a Spanish prince to the Duchies of Parma and 
Tuscany ; and the discontent of Charles the'Sixth 
at this concession was allayed in 1731 by giv- 
ing the guarantee of England to the Pragmatic 
Sanction. 

Ccorge^thc The patience and even temper which’ Walpole 
showed in this business were the more remarkable 
that in the course of it his power received what 
seemed a fatal shock from the death of the king. 

O 

George the First died on a journey to Hanover in 
1727; and his sucocssor, George the Second, was 
known to have hated his father^s Minister hardly 
less than he had hated his father. But hate 
|Walpole as he might, the n.ew king was al)solutely 
fguided by the adroitness of his wife, Caroline of 
Anspach ; and Caroline had resolved that there 
should be no change in the Ministry. After a 
few days of withdrawal therefore Walpole, again 
returned to office ; and the yec^rs which followed 
were those in which his power reached its height. 
He gained as great an influence over George the 
Second as he had gained over his father : and in 
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spite of the steadji increase of his opponents in 
the House of Commons, his hold over it remained 
unshaken. The country was tranquil and prosper- 
ous. The 'prejudices of the landed gentry wer| 
met by a steq(dy effort to reduce the land-tax| 
whose j^ressure was half the secret of their hostility 
to the Kevolution tliat produc(?d it. The Church 
was quiet. The Jacobites were too hopeless to 
stir. A few trade measures and social reforms 
crept quietly through the Houses. An inquiry 
into the state of the gaols showed that social 
thought was not utterly dead. A bill of great| 
value enacted that all proceedings in courts oe 
justice should henceforth be in the English tongue| 
Only once did Walpole break this tranquillity 
by an attempt at a great measure of statesman- 
ship ; and the result of his attempt proved how 
wise was the inactivity of his general policy. 
tax had from the fipt moment of its introduction 
been more unpopular than the Excise. Its origin 
was due to Pym and the Long Parliament, who 
imposed duties on beer^ vyder, and perry, which at 
the Pestoration produced an annual income of more 
than six hundred thousand pounds. The war with 
France at the Pevolutioii brought with it the 
imposition of a malt-tax and additional duties on 
spirits, wine, tobacco, and other articles. So great 
had been the increase in the public wealth that 
the return from the Excise amounted at the death 
of George the First to nearly two millions and a 
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Chap, IV. half a year. But its unpopularity remained un- 

The abated, and even philosoii^iers like Locke contended 
House of ^ ^ 

Hanover, that the whole public revenue should be drawn 
1714-1760. from direct taxes upon the land. Walpole, on the 
^other hand, saw^in the growth of indirect taxation 
'a means of winning over the country gentry to 
Wie new dynasty o^ the Ivevolution by freeing the 
* land from all burdens whatever. He saw too a 
means of diminishing the loss suffered by the 
revenue from the Customs through smuggling and 
fraud. These losses were immense; that on tobacco 
alone amounted to a third of the whole duty. In 
1733 therefore he introduced an Excise Bill, which 
met this evil by the establishment of bonded ware- 
houses, and by the collection of the duties from 
ihe inland dealers in the form of I'lxcise and not 
^f Customs. The first measure would have made 
London* a free poi’t, and doubled English trade. 
f’The second would have so largely increased the 
revenue, without any loss to the consumer, as to 
enable Walpole to repeal the land-tax. In the 
case of tea and coffee alone, the change in the 
mode of levying the duty was estimated to bring 
in an additional hundred thousand pounds a year. 

I The necessaries of life and the raw materials of 
I manufacture were in Walpole s plan to .remain 
^ absolutely untaxed. The scheme was in effect an 
anticipation of the principles which have guided 
English finance since the triumph of free trade, 
and every part of it has now been carried into 
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effect. But in 17j^3 Walpole stood ahead of his 
time. The violence of kis opponents was backed 
by an outburst of popular prejudice ; riots almost 
grew into^revolt ; and in spite of the Queen’s wish 
to put down rpsistance by force, Walpole withdrev^ 
the bill. “I will not be the Minister,” he saicf 
with noble self-command, to t3nforce taxes at the 
expense of blood.” 

What had fanned popular prejudice into a 
flame \luring the uproar over the Excise Bill was 
the violence of the so-called ‘^Patriots.” In the 
absence of a strong opposition and of great impulses 
to enthusiasm a party breaks readily into factions ; 
and the weakness of the Tories joined Avith the 
stagnation of puldic aflairs to breed faction among 
the Whigs. Walpole too Avas jealous of power 
and as his jealousy drove colleague after colleaguel 
out of office they became leaders of a party whose! 
sole aim Avas to thnist him from his post. Greedi 
of poAver indeed Avas the one passion which 
mastered his robust common sense. Townshend 
Avas turned out of office* in 1730, Lord Chesterfield 
in 1733; and though he started with the ablest 
administration the country had knoAvn, Walpole 
was left after twenty years of supremacy Avith but 
one man of ability in his cabinet, the Chancellor, 
Lord Hardwicke. With the single exception of 
Townshend, the colleagues Avhom his jealousy dis- 
missed plunged into an o 2 )position more factious 
and unprinciijled than has e\"er disgraced English 
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CiiAF. IV. politics. The “ Patriots/’ as the|' called themselves, 
^ The ^ iowiied Pulteney, a brilliaif t speaker and unscrupu- 
Hanover. Uous intriguer, as their head ; they were reinforced 
1714-1760. by a band of younger Whigs — the “43oys,” as 
Walpole named them — whose teijiper revolted 
alike against the inaction and cynicism of his 
policy, and whose fiery spokesman was a young 
cornet of horse, William Pitt ; and they rallied to 
these the fragment of the Tory party which still 
took part in politics, a fragment inconsiderable in 
numbers but of far greater weight as representing 
a large part of the nation, and which was guided 
for a while by the virulent ability of Bolingbroke, 
whom Walpole had suffered to return from exile, 
but to whom he had refused the restoration of his 
seat in the House of Lords. Inside Parliament 
iindeed the invectives of the “ Patriots ” fell dead 
before Walpole’s majorities and his good-humoured 
contempt ; so far \Aivo their attacks from shaking 
his power that Bolingbroke abandoned the struggle 
in despair to return again into exile, while Pulteney 
with his party could only* take refuge in a silly 
secession from Parliament. But on the nation at 
large their speeches and pamphlets, with the 
brilliant sarcasms of their literary allies, such as 
Pope or Johnson, did more effective work. Unjust 
?indeed as their outciy was, the growing response 
to it told that the political inactivity of the country 
was drawing to an end. It was the very success 
of Walpole’s policy which was to bring about his 
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downfall; for it the gradual closing of thc^ 
chasm which had all butTi broken England into tw4 
warring peoples that allowed the political energy 
of the c(^untry to return to its natural channels 
and to give g. new vehemence to political strife. 
Vague too and hollow as much of the “high talk” 
of the Patriots was, it show'ed that the age of 
political cynicism, of that unbelief in high sentiment 
and noble aspirations which had followed on tho 
crash’of Puritanism, was drawing to an end. Pant 
about ministerial corruption would have fallen flat 
on the public ear had not new moral forces, a new 
sense of social virtue, a new sense of religion been 
stirring, however blindly, in the minds of English- 
men. 

The stir showed itself markedly in a religious 
revival which dates from the later years of 
Walpole’s ministry ; and which began in a small 
knot of Oxford students, whose revolt against thei 
religious deadness of their times expressed itself inj 
ascetic observances, an enthusiastic devotion, and; 
a methodical regularly of life which gained themj 
the nickname of “Methodists.” Three figures; 
detached themselves from the group as soon as, on 
its transfer to London in 1738, it attracted public 
attention by the fervour and even extravagance 
of its piety ; and-each found his special work in 
the task to which the instinct of the new movement 
led it from the first, that of carrying religion and 
morality to the vast masses of population which 
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concentrated in the towns qf’ around the mines 
House of collieries of CornwalJ'and the north. White- 
Hanwer. ^eld, a servitor of Pembroke College, was above 
1714-1760. |ill the preacher of the revival.- Sj/eech was 
governing English politics ; and the religious power 
of speech was shown Avlien a dread of “ enthusiasm ’’ 
closed against the irtnv apostles the pulpits of the 
Established Church, and forced them to preach in 
the fields. Their voice was soon heard in the 
wildest and most barbarous corners of the land, 
among the bleak moors of Northumberland, or in 
the dens of London, or in the long galleries where 
in the pauses of his labour the Cornish miner 
listens to the sobbing of the sea. Whitefield's 
preaching was such as England had never heard 
before, theatrical, extravagant, often commonplace, 
but hushing all criticism by its intense reality, its 
earnestness of belief, its deep tremulous sympathy 
with the sin and s(5rrow of mankind. It was no 
common enthusiast who could wring gold from the 
close-fisted Franklin and admiration from the 
fastidious Horace Walpole, bv who could look down 
from the to^^ of a green knoll at Kings wood on 
twenty thousand colliers, grimy from the Bristol 
coal-pits, and see as he preached the tears “making 
white channels down their blackened cheeks.” 

The On the rough and ignoranf masses to whom 

rolisious ^ 

revival, they spoke the effect of Whitefield and his fellow 
Methodists was mighty both for good and ill. 
Their preaching stirred a passionate hatred in their 
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opponents. Their^, livc.s were often in danger, cuAr, iv. 
they were mobbed, they were ducked, they were The 
stoned, they were smotliered with fdth. But thtf Sver^ 
enthusiasm! they aroused was equally passionate] miTieo. 
Women fell down in convulsions; strong men 
were smitten suddenly to the earth ; the i)reacher 
was interrupted by bursts of b ysteric laughter oi' 
of hysteric sobbing. All the phenomena of strong 
spiritual excitement, so familiar now, but at that 
tune strange and unknown, followed on their 
set mens; and the terrible sense of a conviction of 
sin, a new dread of hell, a new hoi)c of heaven, 
took forms at once grotesque and sublime. Charles 
AYeale}q-.a. Cdirist Church student, came to add 
sweetness to this sudden and startling light. Ho 
was the “sweet singer” of the movement. His 
hymns expressed tlie fiery conviction of its con- 
verts in linos so chaste and beautiful that its more 
extravagant features disappeared. The wild throes 
of hysteric enthusiasm passed into a passion for 
hymn-singing, and a new musical inqjulso was 
aroused in the people which gradually changed 
the face of public devotion throughout England. 

But it was his elder brother', John Wesley, who .loim 
embodied in himself not this or that side of the 
new movement, but the movement itself. Even 
at Oxfonl, where ho -resided as a fellow of Lincoln, 
he had been looked ujron as head of the group of 
Methodists, and after his return from a quixotic 
mission to the Indians of Georgia he again took 
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Chap. IV. the lead of the little society, jvhich had removed 
The in the interval to Londo»;. In })Ower as a preacher 

Hanover, jhe stood next to Whitefield : as a hvmn-writer ho 
i « 

1714-1760. 'stood second to his brother Charles. ;But while 

combining in some degree the excellences of either, 
he possessed qualities in which both were utterly 
deficient ; an indefatigable industry, a cool judge- 
Iment, a command over others, a faculty of organi- 
|zation, a singular union of patience and moderation 
I with an imperious ambition, which marked* him as 
la ruler of men. He had besides a learning and 
skill in writing which no other of the Methodists 
possessed ; he was older than any of his colleagues 
at the start of the movement, and he outlived 
them all. His life indeed almost covers the 
century. He was born in 1703 and lived on till 
1791, and the Methodist body had jiassed through 
every phase of its history before he sank into the 
grave at the ago* of eighty-eight. It would have 
jbeen impossible for Wesley to have wielded the 
'power he did had he not shared the follies and 
extravagance as well as the enthusiasm of his 
disciples. Throughout his life his asceticism was 
that of a monk. At times he lived on bread only, 
and he often slept on the bare boards. He lived 
in a world of wonders and divine interpositions. 
It was a miracle if the rain ctopped and allowed 
him to set forward on a journey. It was a judge- 
ment of heaven if a hailstorm burst over a l^pwn 
which had been deaf to his preaching. One day, 
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he tells us, when h i was tired and his horse fell Chap. iv. 

lame, “I thought cannot* God heal either man or The 
, ^ 1 . 1 House of 

beast by any means or without any ? — immediately Hanover. 

my headaohe ceased and my horse’s lameness dn I7i4-i760. 

the same instant.” With a stilf more childish 

fanaticism he guided his conduct, whether in 

ordinary events or in the greai- crises of his life, 

by drawing lots or watching the particular texts 

at which his Bible opened. 

But* with all this extravagance and superstitioij His organi- 
Wesley’s mind was essentially practical, orderly| Metiiociism. 
and conservative. No man ever stood at the head 
of a great revolution whose temper was so anti-; 
revolutionary. In his earlier days the bishops 
had been forced to rebuke him for the narrowness 
and intolerance of his churchmaiiship. When 
Whitefield began his sermons in the fields, Wesley 
“ could not at first reconcile himself to thaff strange 
way.” , He condemned and fguglit against the 
admission of laymen as preachers till he found 
himself left with none but laymen to preach. To 
the last he clung passionately to the Church of 
England, and looked on the body he had formed 
as but a lay society in full communion with it. 

Ho broke with the Moravians, who had been the 
earliest friends of the new movement, when they 
endangered its saft^conduct by their contempt of 
religious forms. He broke with Whitelield when 
the^ great preacher plunged into an extravagant 
Calvinism. But the same practical temper of 
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mind which led him to reject what was un- 
measured, and to be the. last to adopt what was 
new, enabled him at once to grasp and organize 
the novelties he adopted. He became himself the 
most unwearied ^of field preachers, and his journal 
for half-a-ceiitury is little more than a record of 
fresh journeys and fresh sermons. When once 
driven to employ lay helpers in his ministry he 
made their work a new and attractive feature in 
his system. His earlier asceticism only lihgered 
in a dread of social enjoyments and an aversion 
from the gayer and sunnier side of life which links 
the Methodist movement with that of the Puritans. 
As the fervour of his superstition died down into 
the calm of age, his cool common sense discouraged 
in his followers the enthusiastic outbursts which 
marked the opening of the revival. His powers 
were belit to the building up of a great religious 
society wliich miglit give to the new enthusiasm 
a lasting and practical form.* The Methodists 
were grouped into classes, gathered in love-feasts, 
13urified by the expulsion ohunworthy members, and 
furnished with an alternation of settled ministers 
and wandering preachers; while the whole body 
was placed under the absolute government of a 
Conference of ministers. But so long as he lived, 
the direction of the new religious society remained 
with Wesley alone. “If by arbitrary power,” 
he replied with charming simplicity to objectors, 
“you mean a power which I exercise simply 
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without any colleajlies therein, this is certainly chap. iv. 
true, but I see no hurt in%t.” „ The 

House of 

The great body which he thus founded numbered Hanover, 
a hundred’ thousand members at his death, and I7i4-i760. 
now counts its •members in England and America Results 

^ of the 

by millions. But the Methodists themselves were movement, 
the least result of the Methodist revival. Its? 
action upon the Church, as we shall see later, I 
broke the lethargy of the clergy who, under the?, 
influence of the ‘‘Evangelical” movement, were^ 
called to a loftier conception of their duties ; whil^ 
a powerful moral enthusiasm appeared in the| 
nation at large. A new philanthropy reformeci 
our prisons, infused clemency and wisdom into ouil 
penal laws, abolished the slave-trade, and gav(^ 
the first impulse to popular education. 

From the new England which was s;jiringing 
up about him, from that ne^w stir of national life 
and emotion of wliich the Wesleyan revival was 
but a part, Walpole stood utterly aloof. National 
enthusiasm, national passion, found no echo in his 
cool and passionless gcTod sense. The growing 
consciousness in the people at large of a new 
greatness, its instinctive prevision of the coming 
of a time when England was to play a foremost 
part in the history of the world, the upgrowth of a 
nobler and loftier tSmper which should correspond 
to such a destiny, all were alike unintelligible to 
him. In the talk of patriotism and public virtue 
he saw mere rant and extravagance. “ Men would 
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grow wiser,” he said, “and (-^ome out of that.” 
The revival of Elnglish feligion he looked on with 
an indifference lightly dashed with dread as a re- 
awakening of fanaticism which might 'throw new 
obstacles in the' way of religious liberty. In the 
face of the growing excitement therefore he clung 
as doggedly as evei’ to his policy of quiet at home 
and peace abroad. But peace was now threatened 
by a foe far more formidable than Spain. What 
had hitherto enabled England to uphold the 
settlement of Europe as established at the Peace 
of Utrecht was above all the alliance and backing 
; of France. But it was clear that such an alliance 
could hardly be a permanent one. The Treaty 
of Utrecht had been a humiliation for France even 
more than for Spain. It had marked the failure 
of those dreams of European supremacy which the 
House of Bourbon had nursed ever since the close 
of the sixteenth **century, and which Lewis the 
Fourteenth had all but turned from dreams into 
realities. Beaten and impoverished, France had 
bowed to the need of ‘pf.ace ; but her strange 
powers of recovery had shown themselves in the 
years of tranquillity that peace secured ; and with 
reviving wealth and the upgrowth of a new genera- 
tion which had known nothing of the woes that 
followed Blenheim and Eamilltijs the old ambition 
started again into life. 

It was fired to action by a new rivalry. The 
jmval supremacy (rf Britain was growing into an 
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exapiro of the sea; and not only was such an cnAP. iv. 
empire in itself a challenge to France, but it was The 
fatal to the aspirations after a colonial dominion, Hanover, 
after agg?andizement in America, and the up- I 7 i 4 -i 760 . 
building of a French power in •the East, which 
were already vaguely stirring in the breasts of her 
statesmen. And to this new. rivalry was added 
the temptation of a new chance of success. On 
the Continent the mightiest foe of France had ever 
been ^he House of Austria ; but that House was 
now paralyzed by a question of succession. It 
was almost certain that the quarrels which must 
follow the death of the Emperor would break the 
strength of Germany, and it was probable that 
they might bo so managed as to destroy for ever 
that of the House of Hapsburg. While the maiif 
obstacle to her ambition was thus weakened ot?! 
removed, France won a new and invalifhble ai(l 
to it in the friendship of Spain. Accident had* 
hindered for a wliile the realization of the fore- 
bodings which led Marlborough and Somers so 
fiercely to oppose a recognition of the union of 
the two countries under the same royal house in 
the Peace of Utrecht. The age and death of 
Lewis *the Fourteenth, the minority of his suc- 
cessor, the hostility between Philip of Spain and 
the Duke of Orleai^s, the j)ersonal quarrel between 
the two Crowns which broke out after the Duke’s 
death, had long held the Bourbon powers apart. 

France had in fact been thrqjvn on the alliance 
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of England, and had been foiled to play a chief 
part in opposing Spain,, and in maintaining the 
European settlement. But at the death of George 
the First this temporary severance wus already 
passing away. ♦The birth of children to Lewis 
the Fifteenth settled all questions of succession ; 
and no obstacle remained to hinder their family 
sympathies from uniting the Bourbon Courts in 
a common action. The boast of Lewis the Four- 
teenth was at last fulfilled. In the mighty struggle 
,jfor supremacy which France carried on from the 
|fe,ll of Walpole to the Peace of Paris her strength 
I was doubled by the fact that there were “no 
I Pyrenees.’’ 

The first signs of this new danger showed 
themselves in 1733, when the peace of Europe 
was broken afresh by disputes which rose out of 
a contd^bted election to the throne of Poland. 
Austria and France were alike drawn into the 
strife ; and in England the awakening jealousy of 
French designs roused new pressure for war. 
The new king too was eager to fight, and her 
German sympathies inclined even Caroline to join 
in the fray. But Walpole stood firm for the 
observance of neutrality. He worked hard to 
avert and to narrow the war ; but he denied that 
British interests were so invol^pd in it as to call on 
England to take a part. “ There are fifty thousand 
men slain this year in Europe,” he boasted as the 
strife went on, “ and not one Englishman.” Mean- 
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while he laboured lo bring the quarrel to a close ; 
and in 1736 the intervention of England and 
Holland succeeded in restoring peace. But the 
country had watched with a jealous dread the 
military energy that proclaimed liiie revival of the 
French arms ; and it noted bitterly that peace 
was bought by the trium})!! qf both branches of 
the House of Bourbon. A new Bourbon monarchy 
was established at the cost of the House of Austria 
by tlfo cession of the Two Sicilies to a Spanish 
Prince in exchange for his right of succession to 
the Duchies of Parma and Tuscany. On tJie 
other hand, Lorraine, so long coveted by French 
amliition, passed finally into the hands of France) 
The political instinct of the nation at once dis- 
cerned in these [irovisions a union of the Bourbon 
powers ; and its dread of such a union proved 
to be a just one. As early as the outbreak of 
the war a Family Compact Jiad been secretly 
concluded between France and Spain, the main 
object of which was tlie ruin of the maritime 
supremacy of Britain.. Spain bound herself to 
deprive England gimlually of its commercial 
privileges in her American dominions, and to 
transfer them to France. France in return en- 
gaged to support Spain at sea, and to aid her in 
the recovery of Gibraltar. 

The caution with which Walpole held aloof 
from the Polish war rendered this compact in- 
operative for the time ; but neither of the Bourbon 
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courts ceased to look forward to :ts future execution. 
The peace of 1736 was irvleed a mere pause in the 
struggle which their union made inevitable. No 
sooner Avas the war ended than h>ance strained 
every nerve to tincrease her fleet ; while Spain 
steadily tightened the restrictions on British 
commerce Avith hev American colonies. It was 
the dim, feverish sense of the drift of these efforts 
that embittered every hour the struggle of English 
traders with the Spaniards in the southenl’ seas. 
The trade with Spanish America, wliich, illegal as 
ilnwas, had groAvn largely through the conniA^ance 
of Spanish port-officers during the long alliance of 
England and Spain in the Avars against France, 
liad at last received a legal recognition in tlie 
Peace of Utrecht. But it Avas left under narroAv 
restrictions ; and Spain had never abandoned the 
dream of' restoring its old monopoly. Her efforts 
liowever to restor/) it had as yet been baffled ; 
while the restrictions Avere evaded by a vast 
pystem of smuggling which rendered Avhat re- 
imained of the Spanish monopoly all but valueless. 
IPhilip however persisted in his efforts to bring 
down English intercourse Avith his colonies to the 
importation of negroes and the despatch of a single 
merchant vessel, as stipulated by the Treaty of 
Utrecht ; and from the moment of the compact 
Avith France the restrictions were enforced with 
a fresh rigour. Collisions took place which made 
it hard to keep the peace; and in 1738 the ill 
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humour of the ti|lding classes was driven to chap. iv. 
madness bv the appearance of a merchant captain The 

_ , <• TI r House of 

named Jenkins at the bar of the House of Hanover. 

Commons/ He^ told the talc of his torture by the I 7 i 4 -i 760 . 

Spaniards, and^ produced an cartwhich, he said, 

they had cut off amidst taunts at England and its 

king. It was in vain that Wylpole strove to d 

justice to both parties, and that he battled stu 

bornly against the cry for a war which he knev 

to be ^n unjust one, and to be as impolitic as ii 

was unjust. He saw that the House of Bourbon 

was only waiting for the Emperor’s death to deal i^ 

blow at the House of Austria ; and the Emperor’s 

death was now close at band. At such a juncture 

it was of the highest importance that England 

should be free to avail herself of evoiy means to 

guard the European settlement, and that she 

should not tic her hands by a contest whi^li would 

divert her attention from the ^rcat crisis Avhich 

was impending, as well as drain the forces 

which would have enabled W.alpole to deal 

with it. 

But his efforts were in vain. His negotiations 
were foiled by the frenzy of the one country and 
the pride of the other. At home his enemies 
assailed him with a storm of abuse. Ikipe and 
Johnson alike lemt their pens to lampoon the 
minister. Ballad-singers trolled out their rimes to 
the crowd on “the cur-dog of Britain and spaniel 
of Spain.” His position had been weakened by 
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Chap. IV. jthe death of the queen ; and was now weakened 
The iyet more by the open hostility of the Prince of 
Hanover. Wales, who in his hatred of his father had come 
1714-1760. to hate his father’s ministers as heartily*as George 
the Second hadihated those of George the First. 
IHis mastery of the House of Commons too was 
' no longer unquestipned. The Tories were slowly 
returning to Parliament, and their numbers had 
now mounted to a hundred and ten. The 
numbers and the violence of the “ Patriots ” had 
grown with the open patronage of Prince Frederick. 
The country was slowly turning against him. The 
counties now sent not a mcml)er to his support. 
Walpole’s majority was drawn from the boroughs ; 
it rested therefore on management, on corruption, 
and on the support of the trading classes. But 
with the cry for a commercial war the support of 
the tracKng class failed him. Fven in his own 
cabinet, though h^ had driven from it every man 
of independence, he was pressed at this juncture 
to yield by the Duke of Newcastle and his 
brother Henry Pelham, who were fast ac(]niring 
political importance from tlieir wcaltli, and from 
their prodigal devotion of it to the purchase 
of parliamentary support. But it was not 
till he stood utterly alone that Walpole gave 
jfw^ay, and that he consented ^n 1739 to a war 
kgainst Spain. 

The “They may ring their bells now,” the great 

s^iceS.. minister said bitterly, as peals and bonfires 
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welcomed his suri^nder ; “ but they will soon bo cuap. i\'. 
wringing their hands.” ^His foresight was at once The 
justified. No sooner had Admiral Vernon ap- Hanover, 
pcared off the coast of South America with an I 7 i 4 -i 760 . 
English fleet, and captured P^rto Bello, than 
France ^ave an indication of her purpose to act on 
the secret compact by a formal declaration that 
she would not cotisent to any English settlement 
on the mainland of South America, and by despatch- 
ing tt\^o squadrons to the West Indies. But it 
was plain that the union of the Bourbon courts 
had larger aims than the protection of Spanish 
America. The Emperor was dying ; and pledged 
as France was to the Pragmatic Sanction few 
believed she would redeem her pledge. It had 
been given indeed with reluctance ; even the 
peace-loving Fleury had said that France ought to 
have lost three battles before she confirmed it. 

And now that the opportunity had at last come 
for finishing the work which Henry tlie Second | 
had begun, of breaking, up the Empire into a groups 
of powers too weak to,resist French aggression, itf 
was idle to expect her to pass it by. If once the| 
hereditary dominions of the House of Austria] 
were 'parted amongst various claimants, if the) 

‘dignity of the Emperor was no longer supported 
by the mass of dominion which belonged person- 
ally to the Hapsburgs, France would be left| 
without a rival on the Continent. Walpole ati 
once turned to face this revival of a danger which 
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the Grand Alliance had defeated. Not only the 
House of Austria but Kqssia too was called on to 
join in a league against the Bourbons ; and 
Prussia, the German poAver to which' Walpole 
had leant from iithe beginning, was counted on 
to give an aid as firm as Brandenbuj’g had 
given in the older^ struggle. But the project 
remained a mere plan Avhen in October 1740 the 
death of Charles the Sixth forced on the European 
struggle. 

The plan of the English Cabinet at once broke 
down. The new King of Prussia, Frederick the 
Second, whom English opinion had hailed as 
destined to play the part in the new league which 
his ancestor had played in the old, suddenly 
shoAved himself the most vigorous assailant of the 
House of Hapsburg ; and Avhile Frederick claimed 
Silesia, Bavaria claimed the Austrian Duchies, 
which passed Avith *the other hereditary dominions 
according to the Ih’agmatic Sanction to Maria 
Theresa, or, as she Avas noAv called, the Queen of 
Hungary. The hour Avas *come for the Bourbon 
jeourts to act. In union witli Spain, Avhich aimed 
■^t the annexation of the Milanese, France 
iipromised her aid to Prussia and Bavai’ia ;* while 
^Aveden and Sardinia allied themselves to France. 
In the summer of 1741 tAvo French armies entered 
Germany, and the Elector of Bavaria appeared 
unopposed before Vienna. Never had the House 
of Austria stood in such peril. Its opponents 
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counted on a division of its dominions. France chap. iv. 
claimed the J^etherlands, Spain the Milanese, 

Bavaria the kingdom of Bohemia, Frederick the Hanover. 
Second Silesia^ Hungary and the Duchy of I 7 i 4 i 760 . 
Austria alon^ were left to iMaria Theresa. 

Walpole, though still true to her cause, advised 
her to purchase Frederick’s ;;iid against France 
and her allies by the cession of part of Silesia. 

The counsel was wise, for Frederick in hope of 
some *such turn of events had as yet held aloof 
from actual alliance with France, but the Patriots 
spurred the Queen to refusal by promising her 
England’s aid in the recovery of her full inherit- 
ance. Walpole’s last hope of rescuing Austria 
was broken by this resolve ; and Frederick was 
driven to conclude the alliance with Franco from 
which he had so stubbornly held aloof. But the 
Queen refused to despair. She won thS support 
of Hungary by restoring its constitutional rights ; 
and British subsidies enabled her to march at the 
head of a Hungarian* army to the rescue of 
Vienna, to overrun Bavaria, and repulse an attack 
of Frederick on Moravia in the spring of 1742. 

On England’s part, however, the war was waged 
feebly and ineffectively. Admiral Vernon was| 
beaten before Carthagena; and Walpole wa^f 
charged with thwarting and starving his oi)era-! 
tions. With the same injustice, the selfishnes^?; 
with which George the Second hurried to 
Hanover, and in his dread of harm to his 
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Chap. IV. I hereditary state averted the {intry of a French 
The |army by binding himselfi as Elector to neutrality 
Hanover. |in the war, though the step had been taken 
1714-1760. fwithout Walpole's knowledge, wp,s laid to the 
minister’s chargd! His power indepd was ebbing 
every day. He still repelled the attacks of the 
“Patriots" with wonderful spirit; but in a new 
Parliament which was called at this crisis his 
majority dropped to sixteen, and in his own 
• * Cabinet he became almost powerless. ‘ The 
buoyant temper which had carried him through 
so many storms broke down at last. “He 'who 
If was asleep as soon ^s his head touched the 

pillow," writes his son, “now never sleeps above 
an hour without waking : and he who at dinner 
always forgot his own anxieties, and was more 
gay and thoughtless than all the company, now 
sits without speaking and with his eyes fixed 
for an hour together." The end was in fact 
-near; and in the opening of 1742 the dwindling 
jof his majority to three forced Walpole to 
resign. ^ ^ S 

Carteret. His fall however made no change in English 
policy, at home or abroad. The bulk of his 
ministry had opposed him in his later years of 
office, and at his retirement they resumed their 
posts, simply admitting some iDf the more pro- 
minent members of opposition, and giving the 
control of foreign affairs to Lord Carteret, a man 
of great power, and skilled in continental affairs. 
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Carteret mainly followed the system of his 
predecessor. Ih was in t^e union of Austria and 
Prussia that he looked for the means of destroy- 
ing the hold France had now established in 
Germany by tlie election of her f puppet, Charles 
of Bavaria, as Emperor ; and the pressure of 
England, aided by a victory of Frederick at 
Chotusitz, forced Maria Theresa to consent tof 
Walpole’s plan of a peace with Prussia at Breslau 
on th(? terms of the cession of Silesia. The peace 
at once realized Carteret’s hopes by enabling the 
Austrian army to drive the French from Bohemia 
at the close of 1742, while the new minister threw 
a new vigour into the Avarlike efforts of England 
itself. One English fleet blockaded ®adiz, another 
anchored in the bay of Naples and forced Don 
Carlos by a threat of bombarding his capital to 
conclude a treaty of neutrality, and^ English 
subsidies detached Sardinia from the French 
alliance. 

The aim of Carteret find of the Court of Vienna 
was now^ not only to set up the Pragmatic 
Sanction, but to undo the French encroachments 
of 1736. Naples and Sicily were to be taken back 
from their Spanish king, Elsass and Lorraine from 
France; and the imperial dignity was to be re- 
stored to the Ausi^*ian House. To carry out these 
schemes an Austrian army drove the Emperor 
from Bavaria in the spring of 1743; while George 
the Second, who warmly sujjported Carteret’s 
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policy, put himself at the hi3ad of a force of 

40.000 men, the bulk of ^ whom were English and 
Hanoverians, and marched from the Netherlands 
to the Main. Plis advance was checked and 
finally turned pi to a retreat by the Due de 
Noailles, who appeared with a superior army on 
the south bank of ^the river, and finally throwing 

31.000 men across it threatened to compel the 
king to surrender. In the battle of Dc ^ttip gcn 
which followed, however, on the 27th' June 
1743, not only was the allied army saved from 
destruction by the impetuosity of the French 
horse and the dogged obstinacy with which the 
English held their ground, but their opponents 
wen? forced to recross the Main. Small as was 

fthe victory, it produced amazing results. The 
I French evacuated Germany. The English and 
Austriarf armies appeared on the Ehine ; and a 
league between England, Prussia, and the Queen 
of Hungary, seemed all that was needed to secure 
the results already gained,. 

But the jirospect of peace was overthrown by 
the ambition of the house of Austria. In the 
spring of 1744 an Austrian army marched upon 
^Naples, with the purpose of transferring ft after 
Jits conquest to the Bavarian Emperor, whose 
i hereditary dominions in Bavai^a were to pass in 
Return to Maria Theresa. Its march at once 
dorced the Prussian king into a fresh attitude of 
hostility. If Frederick had withdrawn from the 
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war on the cession? of Silesia, he was resolute to Chap. iv. 

take up, arms again rather than suffer so great The. 

^ ® ^ ? TT r A i • • House of 

an aggrandizement of the House oi Austria in Hanover. 

Germany. • His sudden alliance with France failed I7i4-i760. 

at first to change the course of thO|War ; for though 

he was successful in seizing Prague and drawing 

the Austrian army from the Ehinc, Frederick 

was driven from Bohemia, while the death of the 

Emperor forced Bavaria to lay down its arms and 

to ally itself with Maria Theresa. So high were 

the Queen’s hopes at this moment that she formed 

a secret alliance with Eussia for the division of the 

Prussian monarchy. But in 1745 the tide turned, 

and the fatal results of Carteret’s weakness in 

assenting to a change in the character of the 

struggle which transformed it from a war of 

defence into one of attack became manifest. The 

young French king, Lewis the Fiftcenthf himself 

led an army into the NetherlaiK^s ; and the refusal 

of Holland to act against him left their defence 

wholly in the hands of, England. The general 

anger at this widening gf the war proved fatal t(| , 

Carteret, or as he noV became, Earl Granville. 

His imperious temper had rendered him odious to 

his colleagues, and he was driven from office by 

the Pelhams, who not only forced George against 

his will to dismiss him, but foiled the king’s 

attempt to construct a new administration with 

Granville at its head. 

Of the reconstituted ministry which followed 
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Chap. IV. Henry Pelham became the hefid. His temper as 
well as a consciousness of his own mediocrity 
disposed him to a policy of conciliation which 
1714-1760. reunited the Whigs. Chesterfield and ‘the Whigs 
in opposition, w^'th Pitt and ‘Hhe Boys,” all found 
room in the new administration ; and even a few 
Tories, wlio had ^iven help to Pelham’s party, 
found admittance. Their entry was the first 
breach in the system of purely party government 
established on the accession of George the First, 
though it was more than compensated by the new 
strength and unity of the Whigs. But the chief 
significance of Carteret’s fall lay in its bearing on 
foreign })olicy. The rivalry of Hanover with 
Prussia for a headship of North Germany found 
expression in the bitter hostility of George the 
Second to Frederick ; and it was in accord with 
George that Carteret had lent himself to the 
vengeance of Austria on her most dangerous 
op 2 )onent. But the bulk of the "WTiigs remained 
true to the policy of Walpole, while the entry of 
.the Patriots into the ministry had been on tlie 
condition that English interests should be preferred 
to Hanoverian. It was to pave the way to an 
|accommodation with Frederick and a close of the 
Svar that the Pelhams forced Carteret to resign. 
But it was long before the new system could be 
brought to play, for the main attention of the new 
^ministry had to be given to the war in Flanders, 
where Marshal Saxe had established the superb 
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ority of the French army by his defeat of th(| 
Duke of Cumberland. Advancing to the relief o| 
Tournay with a force of English, Hanoverians, and 
Dutch — fo^ Holland, however reluctantly, had at 
last been dragged into the Avar, though by English 
subsidies — the Duke on the 31st of May 1745 
found the French covered by a line of fortified 
villages and redoubts witli but a single narroAv gap 
near the hamlet of Fontenoy. Into this gap, 
however, the Plnglish troops, formed in a dense 
column, doggedly thrust themselves in spite of a 
terrible fire; but at the moment when the day 
seemed won the French guns, rapidly concen- 
trated in their front, tore the column in pieces 
and drove it back in a sIoav and orderly retreat^ 
The ])low was followed up in June by a victory 
of Frederick at Hohenfriedl)urg which drove 
the Austrians from Silesia, and by the •landing 
of a Stuart on the coast of Scotland at the close of 
July. 

The AA^ar with France*had at once revived the 
hopes of the Jacobites*; and as early as 1744 
Charles EdAvard, the grandson of James the 
Second, was placed by the French Government at 
the head of a formidable armament. But his plan 
of a descent on Scotland Avas defeated by a storm 
AAdiich Avrecked his 4ieet, and by the march of the 
French troops Avhich had sailed in it to the Avar in 
Flanders. In 1745 however the young adventurer 
again embarked Avtth but seven friends in a small 
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Chap. IV. |vessel and landed on a little island of the 
The Hebrides. For three*, weeks he stood almost 
Hanover, alone; but on the 29th of August the clans rallied 
1714-1760. to his standard in Glenfinnan, and Charles found 

f- 

himself at the Iread of fifteen hundred men. His 
force swelled to an army as he marched through 
Blair Athol on ,Perth, entered Edinburgh in 
triumph, and proclaimed ‘‘James the Eighth” at 
the Town Cross ; and two thousand English troops 
who marched against him under Sir John Cope 
were broken and cut to pieces on the 21st of 
September by a single charge of the clansmen at 
Prestonpans. Victory at once doubled the forces 
of the conqueror. The Prince was now at the 
head of six thousand men; but all were still 
Highlanders, for the people of the Lowlands hold 
aloof from his standard, and it was with the 
utm6st ^ difficulty that he could induce them to 
follow him to tke south. His tact and energy 
however at last conquered every obstacle, and after 
skilfully evading an arnny gathered at Newcastle 
che marched through Lancashire, and pushed on 
j the 4th of December as far as Derby. But here 
jail hope of success came to an end. Hardly a man 
lhad risen in his support as he passed through the 
^districts where Jacobitism boasted of its strength. 
The people flocked to see his march as if to see 
a show. Catholics and Tories abounded in 
Lancashire, but only a single squire took up arms. 
Manchester was looked on as the most Jacobite of 
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English towns, but all the aid it gave was an 
illumination and two tlM)usand pounds. From 
Carlisle to Derby he had been joined by hardly 
two hundred men. The policy of Walpole had iit 
fact secured England for the Hotse of Hanover] 
The long peace, the prosperity of the country, and 
the clemency of the Government, had done their 
work. The recent admission of Tories into the 
administration had severed the Tory party finally 
from the mere Jacobites. Jacobitism as a fighting 
force was dead, and even Charles Edward saw 
that it was hopeless to compier England with five 
thousand Highlanders. 

He soon learned too that forces of double his 
own strength were closing on cither side of him, 
while a third army under the king and Lord 
Stair covered London. Scotland itself, now that 
the Highlanders were away, quietly renewed in all 
the districts of the Lowlands its allegiance to the 
House of Hanover. Even in the Highlands the 
Maclcods rose in arms fo?’ King George, while the 
Gordons refused to stir,*though roused by a small 
French force which landed at Montrose. To 
advance further south was impossible, and Charles 
fell rapidly back on Glasgow; but the reinforce- 
ments which he found there raised his army to 
nine thousand meA, and on the 23rd January 
1746 he boldly attacked an English army under 
General Hawley which had followed his retreat and 
had encamped ne^r Falkirk. Again the wild 
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charge of his Highlanders won victory for the 
Prince, but victory wa* as fatal as defeat. The 
bulk of his forces dispersed with their booty to 
the mountains, and Charles fell ^sullenly back to 
Ithe north befo#e the Duke of Cumberland. On 
the 16 th of April the two armies faced one 
another on Culloden Moor, a few miles eastward 
of Inverness. The Highlanders still numbered 
six thousand men, but they were starving and 
dispirited, while Cumberland’s force was nearly 
double that of the Prince. Torn by the Duke’s 
guns, the clansmen Hung themselves in their old 
fashion on the English front; but they were 
received with a terrible fire of musketry, and the 
few that broke through the first line found them- 
. selves fronted by a second. In a few moments all 
was over, and the Stuart force was a mass of 
hunted* fugitives. Charles himself after strange 
adventures escaped to France. In England fifty 
of his followers Averc hanged ; three Scotch lords, 
Lovat, Balmerino, and Kilmarnock, brought to the 
block ; and forty person?^ . of rank attainted by 
Act of Parliament. More extensive measures of 
repression were needful in the Highlands. The 
■ feudal tenures Avere abolished. The hereditary 
[jurisdictions of the chiefs Avero bought up and 
^transferred to the Crown. Thh tartan, or garb of 
jthe Highlanders, Avas forbidden by law. These 
measures, and a general Act of Indemnity which 
followed them, proved eflfectivb for their purpose. 
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The dread of the clansmen passed away, and the chaf. iv. 
sheriffs writ soon ran# through the Highlands 
with as little resistance as in the streets of H anov er. 
Edinburgli. ^ I 7 i 4 -i 760 . 

Defeat abroad and danger | at homo only/Wuienmg^or 
quickened the resolve of the Pelhams to brin^ 
the war, so far as England ,and Prussia went, 
to an end. When England was threatened by a 
Catholic Pretender, it was no time for weaken- 
ing the chief Protestant power in Germany. 

On the refusal therefore of Maria Theresa to 
join in a general peace, England concluded the 
Convention of Hanover with Prussia at the close 
of August, and withdrew so far as Germany was 
concerned from the war. Elsewhere however 
the contest lingered on. The victories of Maria 
Theresa in Italy were balanced by those of France 
in the Netherlands, where Marshal Saxc^ inflicted 
new defeats on the English and* Dutch at Ivoucoux 
and Lauffeld. The danger of Holland and the 
financial exhaustion o^ France at last brought 
about in 1748 the conclusion of a peace atj 
Aix-la-Chapelle, by which England surrendered/ 
its gains at sea, and France its conquests on. 
land. But the peace was a mere pause in the 
struggle, during which both parties hoped to 
gain strength fom a mightier contest which they 
saw impending. The war was in fact widening 
far beyond the bounds of Germany or of Europe. 

It was be.QOining*a world-wide duel which was to 
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settle the destinies of mankind. Already France 
was claiming the valleys p{ the Ohio and the Mis- 
sissippi, and mooting the great question whether 
the fortunes of the New World were to be 
moulded by PY-ei^chmen or Englishmen. Already 
too French adventurers were driving English 
merchants from Madras, and building up, as 
they trusted, a power Avhich was to add India 
to the dominions of France. 

The intercourse of England with India hVl as 
yet given little promise of the great fortunes which 
awaited it. It was not till the close of Elizabeth’s 
reign, a century after Vasco de Gama had crept 
round the Cape of Good Hope and founded the 
Portuguese settlement on the Goa Coast, that an 
East India Company was founded in London. Ilie 
trade, profitable as it was, remained small in extent ; 
and the three early factories of the Company wei e 
only gradually acquired during the century which 
followed. The first, that of Madras, consisted of 
but six fishermen’s houses beneath Fort St. George; 
that of Bombay was ceded., by the Portuguese as 
part of the dowry of Catharine of Braganza ; while 
Fort William, with the mean village which has 
since grown into Calcutta, owes its origin to the 
reign of William the Third. Each of these forts 
was built simply for the f)ro.teation of the Com- 
pany’s warehouses, and guarded by a few “sepahis,” 
sepoys, or paid native soldiers; while the clerks 
and traders of each establishmen<. were under the 
1 
t 

♦ % 
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direction of a President and a Council. One of 
these clerks in the middle ^f the eighteenth century 
was Kobert Clive, the son of a small proprietor 
near Market Drayton in Shropshire, an idle dare- 
devil of a boy whom his friends l)|id been glad to 
get rid of by packing him off in the Company’s 
service as a writer to Madras His early days 
there were days of wretchedness and despair. He 
was poor and cut off from his fellows by tlie 
liauglily shyness of his temj)er, weary of desk- 
work, and haunted by home -sickness. Twice he 
attempted suicide ; and it was only on the failure 
of his second attempt that he flung down the 
])istol whicli baffled him, with a conviction that he 
was reserved for higher things. 

A change came at last in the shape of war and 
capti\i’ty. As soon as the Avar of the Austrian 
Succession broke out the superiority of tli8 French 
in poAver and influence tempted 4:-hem to expel the 
English from India. Labourdonnais, the governor 
of the French colony of the Mauritius, besieged 
Madras, razed it to the ground, and carried its 
clerks and merchants prisoners to Pondicherry. 
Clive Avas among these captives, but he escaped 
in disguise, and returning to the settlement, threw 
aside his clerkship for an ensign’s commission in a 
force AAhich the Cctnpany was Inisily raising. For 
the capture of Madras had not only established 
the repute of the French arms, but had roused 
Dupleix, the goveftior of Pondicherry, to conceive 

• 
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Chap. IV. plans for the creation of a French empire in India. 

The When the English merchants of Elizabeth’s day 
Hanover, brought their goods to Surat, all India, save the 
17140760. south, had just been brought for the* first time 
under the rulefof a single great power by the 
Mogul Emperors of the line of Akbar. But with 
the death of Auriyigzebe, in the reign of Anne, 
the Mogul Empire fell fast into decay. A line of 
feudal princes raised themselves to independence 
in Eajpootana. The lieutenants of the Emperor 
founded separate sovereignties at liucknow and 
Hyderabad, in the Carnatic, and in Bengal. The 
plain of the Upper Indus was occupied by a race 
of religious fanatics called the Sikhs. Persian and 
Afighan invaders crossed the Indus, and succeeded 
even in sacking Delhi, the capital of the Moguls. 
Clans of systematic plunderers, who were known 
under the name of Mahrattas, and who were in 
fact the natives whom conquest liad long held in 
subjection, poured down from the highlands along 
the western coast, ravagedi as f*r as Calcutta and 
Tanjore, and finally set up independent states at 
Poonah and Gwalior. 

Arcot. Dupleix skilfully availed himself of the disorder 
around him. He offered his aid to the Emperor 
against the rebels and invaders who had reduced 
his power to a shadow ; and it whs in the Emperor’s 
name that he meddled with the quaVrels of the 
states of Central and Southern India, made himself 
virtually master of the Court df Hyderabad, and 
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seated a creature of his own on the throne of the chap. iv. 
Carnatic. Trichinopoly,»tlie one town which hchl The 
out against this Nabob of the Carnatic, was all but Hanover, 
brought ^o surrender when Clive, in 1751, came I 7 i 4 -i 760 . 
forward with a d<j-ring scheme foi^its relief. A\ith 
a few hundred Plnglish and sepoys he pushed 
through a thunderstorm to th^ surprise of Arcot, 
the Nabob’s capital, entrenched himself in its 
enormous fort, and held it for fifty days against 
thousands of assailants. Moved by his gallantry, 
the Mahrattas, who had never liefore believed that 
Englishmen would fight, advanced and broke up 
the siege. But Clive was no sooner freed than ho 
showed equal vigour in the field. At the head of 
raw recruits who ran away at the first sound of 
a gun, and sepoys who hid themselves as soon 
as the cannon opened fire, he twice attacked 
and defeated the French and their Indian allies, 
foiled every efibrt of Dupleix, and razed to 
the ground a pompous pillar which the French 
governor had sei up •‘in honour of his earlier 
victories. 

Clive was recalled by broken health to England, 
and the fortunes of the struggle in India were left Colonies, 
for decision to a later day. But while France was 
struggling for the Empire of the East she was 
striving with evefi more apparent success for the 
command of the new world of the West, hrom 
the time when the Puritan emigration added the 
four New England States, Massachusetts, New 
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Chap. IV. Hampshire, Connecticut, and Ehode Island to 

House of Maryland and Virginia the progress of 

Hanover, the English colonies in North America had been 

1714-1760. slow, but it had never ceased. Settlers s*till came, 

* 

though in smallei| numbers, and \>wo new colonies 
south of Virginia received from Charles the Second 
their name of the Cacolinas. The war with Holland 
in 1664 transferred to British rule a district claimed 
‘by the Dutch from the Hudson to the inner Lakes; 
and this country, which was granted by Charles to 
his brother, received from him the name of New 
York. Portions were soon broken off from its vast 
territory to form the colonies of New Jersey and 
Delaware. In 1682 a train of Quakers followed 
William Penn across the Delaware into the heart 
of the primteval forest, and liccame a colony which 
recalled its founder and the woodlands among 
which he*plantcd it in its name of Pennsylvania. 
A long interval elajjiscd before a new settlement, 
which received its title of Georgia from the reigning 
sovereign, George. the Secotid, vMs established by 
General Oglethorpe on the Savann.ah as a l efuge for 
English debtors and for the persecuted Protestants 
of Germany. 

Tiieir I Slow as tliis progress seemed, the colonies were 

progress# j 

’ I really growing fast in numbers and in wealth. 
Their whole population amounted at the time we 
have reached to about 1,200,000 whites and a 
quarter of a million of negroes ; and this amounted 
to nearly a fourth of that of the •mother country. 
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Its increase indeed was amazing. The inhabitants chap. iv. 
of Virginia were doubl^ig in every twenty -one 
years, while Massachusetts saw five -and -twenty Hanover, 
new towifs spring into existence in a quarter of I7i4-i760. 
a century. T\ie Avealth of tl^e colonists was 
growing even faster than their numbers. As 
yet the southern colonies were the more pro- 
ductive. Virginia boasted of its tobacco planta- 
tions, Georgia and the Carolinas of their maize « 
and fice and indigo crops, while New York and 
Pennsylvania, with the colonies of New England, 
were restricted to their whale and cod fisheries, 
their corn-harvests, and their timber trade. Tha 
distinction indeed between the northern anq 
southern colonics was more than an industrial 
one. AVhile New England absorbed half a 
million of whites, and the middle colonies from 
the Hudson to the Potomac contained almost 
as many, there were less than 300,000 whites 
in those to the south of the Potomac. These 
on the other hand cemtained 130,000 negroes, 
and the central States, 70,000, while but 11,000 
were found in the States of New England. Ii> 
the Southern States this pi*evalence of slavery 
produced an aristocratic spirit and favoured 
the. creation of large estates; even the system 
of entails had .been introdiiccd among the 
wealthy planters of Virginia, where many of 
the older Eliglish families found representatives 
in houses such «s those of Fairfax and Wash- 
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Chap. IV. ington. Throughout New England, on tho other 

The lhand, the characteristics of the Puritans, their 

House of 5 . . . * , 

Hanover, jpiety, their intolerance, their simidicity of life, 

1714-1760. ^heir pedantry, their love of equality 'and tend- 
ency to democjatic institutions,^ remained un- 
changed. There were few large fortunes, though 
the comfort was general. ‘‘Some of the most 
considerable provinces of America,” said Burke 
in 1769, “such for instance as Connecticut and 
Massachusetts Bay, have not in each of * them 
two men who can afford at a distance from 
their estates to spend a thousand pounds a 
year.” In education and political activity New 
|England stood far ahead of its fellow- colonies, 
for the settlement of the Puritans had been 
followed at once by the estal)lishmcnt of a 
system of local schools which is still the glory 
of America. “EA^ery township,” it was enacted, 
“after the Lord .hath increased them to the 
number of fifty householders, shall appoint one 
to teach all children to « writ(» and read ; and 
when any town shall increase to the number of 
a hundred families, they shall set up a grammar 
school.” The result was that in the midst of 
the eighteenth century New Phigland Avas the 
one part of the Avorld Avhere every man and 
woman was able to read and Avri^c. 

Thrir Great however as these differences were, and 

political 

condition, great as was to be their influence on American 
history, they were little felt as y^jt. In tho main 
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features of their outer organization the whole of chap. iv. 
the colonies stood fairly ^ one. In religious andl The 
in civil matters alike all of them contrasted sharply! Hanover, 
with the England at home. Europe saw for thef I7i4-i760. 
first time a state growing up aiuidst the forests 
of the West where religious freedom had become 
complete. Eeligious tolerance had in fact been 
brought about by a medley of religious faiths 
such as the world had never seen before. New 
Englafid was still a Puritan stronghold. In all 
tlic Southern colonies the Episcopal Church Avas 
established by law, and the bulk of the settlers 
clung to it ; but Eoman Catholics formed a large 
part of the population of Maryland. Pennsylvania 
was a State of Quakers. Presbyterians and Baptists 
had lied from tests and persecutions to colonize 
New Jersey. Lutherans and Moravians from Ger- 
many abounded among the settlers of CariSlina and 
Georgia. In such a chaos of creeds religious per- 
secution became impossible. There was the same 
outer diversity and tli^^ same real unity in the 
political tendency and organization of the States. 

The colonists proudly looked on the Constitutions 
of their various States as copies of that of the 
mother country. England had given them her'^ 
system of self-government, as she had given thern^ 
her law, her language, her religion, and her blood. , 

But the circumstances of their settlement liad freed! 
them from many of the Avorst abuses which clogged| 
the action of constitutional government at home.f 
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Chap. IV. [The representative suffrage was in some cases 

HoSeof proportioned to population. 

Hanover. iThere were no rotten boroughs, and members of 

1714-1760. the legislative assemblies were subject to annual 
re-election. Thp will of the settiers told in this 
way directly and immediately on the legislation 
in a way unknown to the English Parliament, and 
the settlers were men whose will was braced and 
invigorated by their personal independence and 
comfort, the tradition of their past, and the personal 
temper which was created by the greater loneliness 
and self-dependence of their lives. Whether the 
spirit of the colony was democratic, moderate, or 
oligarchical, its form of government was pretty 
much the same. The original rights of the pro- 
prietor, the projector and grantee of the earliest 
settlement, had in all cases, save in those of 
Pennsylvania and Maryland, cither ceased to exist 
or fallen into desimtude. The government of each 
colony lay in a House of Assembly elected by the 
.people at large, with a CQuncil sometimes elected, 
pometimes nominated by.- the Governor, and a 
.Governor appointed by the Crown, or, as in 
fConnecticut and Ehode Island, chosen by the 
colonists. 

English With the appointment of these Governors all 
^administrative interference on* the part of the 
iGovcrnment at home practically ended. The 
Superintendence of the colonies rested with a 
Board for Trade and Plantaticwis, which, though 
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itself without executive power, advised the Chap. iv. 
Secretary of State foi^ the Southern Depart- The 

merit, wdthiii which America was included. But Hanover, 
for two tjenturies they were left by a happy niTnsa 
neglect to themselves. It was^ wittily said at 
a later day that “Mr. Grenville lost America 
because he read the American despatches, which 
none of his predecessors ever did.” There was 
little room indeed for any interference wdthin 
the Imiits of the colonies. Their privileges 'wero 
secured by royal charters. Tlieir Assemblies 
alone exercised the right of internal taxation, 
and they exercised it sparingly. Walpole, like 
Pitt afterwards, set roughly aside the project 
for an American excise. “I have Old England 
set against me,” he said, “by this measure, and 
do you think I will have New England tooP’ 

America, in fact, contributed to England’s re-/ 
sources not by taxation, but .by the monopoly^ 
of her trade. It was from England that she 
might import, to Engknd alone that she might 
send her exports. She was prohibited from 
manufacturing her own products, or from ex- 
porting them in any but a raw state for manu- 
facture in the mother country. But even in 
matters of trade the supremacy of the mother 
country was far fr^^m being a galling one. There 
were some small import duties, but they were 
evaded by a well-understood system of smuggling. 

The restriction «f trade with the colonies to 
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Chap. IV. Great Britain was more than comiiensated by 

The the commercial privilcfires which the Americans 

House of . . . , , . 

Hanover, enjoyed as British subjects. 

1714-1760. As yet therefore there was nothing to break the 
French good will wliich the colonists felt towards the 

aggression. * i i i 

mother country, while the danger of French 
aggression drew them closely to it. Populous as 
they had become, English settlements still lay 
mainly along the seaboard of the Atlantic ; for 
only a few exploring parties had penetrated into 
the Alleghanies before the Seven Years’ War; and 
Indian tribes wandered unquestioned along the 
lakes. It was not till the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle in 
1748 that the pretensions of France drew the eyes 
of the colonists and of English statesmen to the 
interior of the Western continent. Planted firmly 
in Louisiana and Canada, Franco openly claimed 
the whol^ country west of the Alleghanies as its 
own, and its governors now ordered all English 
settlers or merchants to be driven from the valleys 
of Ohio or Mississippi which Avere still in the 
hands of Indian tribes. Even the inactive Pelham 
revolted against pretensions such as these ; and 
the Duke of Bedford, who Avas then Secretary for 
the Southern Department, was stirred to energetic 
action. The original French settlers were driven 
from Acadia or Nova Scotia, and an English colony 
planted there, whose settlement of Halifax still 
bears the name of its founder Lord Halifax, the 
head of the Board of Trade. An Ohio Company 
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was formed, and its agents made their ^ay to the Chap. iv. 
valleys of that river a*d the Kentucky; while The 
envoys from Virginia and Pennsylvania drew closer Hanover, 
the alliance between their colonies and the Indian i7iTi760. 
tribes across the mountains. Nqj* were the French 
slow to accept the challenge. Fighting began in 
A cadia. A vessel of war appeared in Ontario, and 
Niagara was turned into a fort. A force of 1200 
men despatched to Erie drove the few English 
settlers from their little colony on the fork of the 
Ohio, and founded there a fort called Duquesne, 
on the site of the later Pittsburg. The fort at 
once gave this force command of the river valley. 

After a fruitless attack on it under George Wash- 
ington, a young Virginian, who had been despatched 
with a liandful of men to meet the danger, the 
colonists were forced to withdraw over the moun-r 
tains, and the whole of the west was Idtt in the 
hands of France. • 

It was natural that at such a crisis the mother Rout of 
country should look t(? the united efforts of the 
colonies, and Halifax pressed for a joint arrange- 
ment which should provide a standing force and 
funds for its support. A plan for this purpose on 
the largest scale was drawn up by Benjamiii 
Franklin, who, from a printer’s boy, had risen to 
supreme influence in Pennsylvania; but in the 
way of such a union stood the jealousies which 
each state entertained of its neighbour, the disin| 
clination of the •icolonists to be drawn into ari 
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(expensive struggle, and, above all, suspicion of the 
imotives of Halifax and hi‘S colleagues. The delay 
in furnishing any force for defence, the impossibility 
of bringing the colonies to any agreement, and the 
perpetual squabl^les of their legislatures with the 
governors appointed by the Crown, may have been 
the motives which induced Halifax to introduce a 
Bill which would have made orders by the king in 
spite of the colonial charters law in America. The 
Bill was dropped in deference to the constitutional 
objections of wiser men; but the governors fed 
the fear in England of the “levelling principles” 
of the colonists, and every official in America 
wrote home to demand that Parliament should do 
what the colonial legislatures seemed unable to do, 
and establish a common fund for defence by a 
general taxation. Already plans were mooted for 
deriving ^'a revenue from the colonies. But the 
prudence of Pelham clung to the policy of Walpole, 
and nothing was done ; while the nearer approach 
of a struggle in Europe gt*jve fresh vigour to the 
efforts of France. The Marquis of Montcalm, who 
was now governor of Canada, carried out with 
even greater zeal than his predecessor the plans of 
annexation ; and the three forts of Duquesne on 
the Ohio, of Niagara on the St. Lawrence, and of 
Ticonderoga on Lake Champlain, were linked 
Itogether by a chain of lesser forts, which cut off 
the English colonists from all access to the west. 
Montcalm was gifted with sirf^ular powers of 
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administration ; he had succeeded in attaching the 
hulk of the Indian trib«s from Canada as far as 
the Mississippi to the cause of France ; and the 
value of their aid was shown in 1755, when 
General BraddocI^ led a force English soldiers 
and American militia to a fresh attack upon fort' 
Diiquesne. The force Avas utterly routed and 
Braddock slain. 

The defeat woke England to its danger ; for it 
was certain that war in America would soon he 
followed hy war in Europe itself. Newcastle and 
his fellow-ministers were still true in the main to 
Walpole’s jiolicy. They looked on a league with 
Prussia as indispensahle to the formation of any 
sound alliance which could check Fiance. “ li 
you gain Prussia,” wrote the veteran Lord Chan- 
cellor, Hardwickc, to NcAvcastle in 1748, “the 
Confederacy will he restored and made wliole, and 
hecome a real strength; if y^)u do not, it will 
continue lame and weak, and much in the power 
of France.” Frederick however held cautiously 
aloof from any engagement. The league between 
Prussia and the Queen of Hungary, which England 
desired, Frederick knew in fact to he impossible. 
He knew that the (Queen’s passionate resolve to 
recover Silesia must end in a contest in which 
England must take one part or the other ; and as 
yet, if the choice had to he made, Austri<'i seemed 
likely to be the favoured ally. The traditional 
friendship of the*W^higs for that power combined 
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with the tendencies of George the Second to make 
an Austrian alliance more«probable than a Prussian 
one. The advances of England to Frederick only 
served therefore to alienate Maria Theresa, whose 
one desire was tq^ regain Silesia, ^ind whose hatred 
and jealousy of the new Protestant power which 
had so suddenly ris/m into rivalry with her house 
for the supremacy of Germany blinded her to 'the 
older rivalry between her house and France. The 
two powers of the House of Bourbon were still 
bound by the Family Compact, and eager for allies 
in the strife with England which the struggles in 
India and America were bringing hourly nearer. 
It was as early as 1752 that by a startling change 
of policy Maria Theresa drew to their alliance. 
The jealousy which Eussia entertained of the 
growth of a strong power in North Germany 
brought *’the Czarina Elizabeth to promise aid to 
the schemes of the Queen of Hungary ; and in 
1755 the league of the four powers and of Saxony 
was practically completed.*' So secret were these 
negotiations that they remained unknown to 
Henry Pelham and to his brother the Duke of 
Newcastle, who succeeded him on his death in 
1754 as the head of the ministry. But they 
were detected from the first by the keen eye of 
Frederick of Prussia, who saw® himself fronted 
by a line of foes that stretched from Paris to St. 
Petersburg. 

The. danger to England was*" hardly less; for 
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France appeared again on the stage with a vigour 
and audacity which recayed the days of Lewis the 
Fourteenth. The weakness and corruption of the 
French government were screened for a time by 
the daring and Scope of its plans, as by the ability 
of the agents it found to carry them out. In 
England, on the contrary, all was vagueness and 
indecision. The action of the king showed onlj " 
his Hanoverian jealousy of the House of Braridcn 
burg.* It was certain that France, as soon as wai 
broke out in the West, would attack his Electoratel 
and George sought help not at Berlin but at Stl 
Petersburg. He concluded a treaty with Bussia,* 
which promised him the help of a Bussian army 
on the Weser in return for a subsidy. Such ^ 
treaty meant war with Frederick, who had openl}! 
announced his refusal to allow the entry of Bussiai| 
forces on German soil; and it was ve4iemently 
though fruitlessly opposed by .William Pitt. But 
he had hardly withdrawn with Grenville and 
Charles Townshend from the Ministry when New- 
castle himself recoiled from the king’s ^rolicy. The 
Bussian subsidy was refused, and Hanoverian 
interests subordinated to those of England by the 
conclusion of the treaty with Frederick of Prussia 
for which Pitt had pressed. The new compact| 
simply provided for the neutrality of both Prussiaf 
and Hanover in any contest between England ^iid| 
France. But its results were far from being as" 
peaceable as its provisions. Bussia was outraged 
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by Frederick’s open opposition to her presence in 
Germany ; France resent^.d his compact with and 
advances towards England; and Maria Theresa 
eagerly seized on the temper of both thdsc powers 
to draw them into common action against the 

I r ^ 

Prussian king. With the treaty between England 
iand Frederick indeed began the Seven Years’ 
War. 

No war has had greater results on the history 
of the world or brought greater triumphs to 
England : but few have had more disastrous 
beginnings. Newcastle was too weak and ignorant 
to rule without aid, and yet too greedy of power 
to purchase aid by sharing it with more capable 
men. His j)reparations for the gigantic struggle 
before him may be guessed from the fact that 
there were but three regiments fit for service in 
England ‘at the opening of 1756. France on the 
other hand was quick in her attack. Port Mahon 
.•in Minorca, the key of the Mediterranean, was 
besieged by the Duke of Kichelieu and forced to 
^ capitulate. To complete the shame of England, a 
fleet sent to its relief under Admiral Byng fell 
back before the French. In Germany Frederick 
seized Dresden at the outset of the war and forced 
The Saxon army to surrender; and in 1757 a 
victory at Prague made him master for a while of 
Bohemia; but his success was transient, and a 
defeat at Kolin drove him to retreat again into 
Saxony. In the same year the Duke of Cumber- 
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land, who had taken post on the Weser with an 
army of fifty thousand «nen for the defence of 
Hanover, fell back before a French army to the 
mouth of tlie Elbe, and engaged by the Convention 
of Closter-Seven disband his forces. In America 
things went even worse than in Germany. The 
inactivity of the English generals w'as contrasted 
with the genius and activity of Montcalm. Already 
masters of the Ohio by the defeat of Braddock, 
the French drove the English garrison from the 
forts which commanded Lake Ontario and Lake 
Champlain, and their em])irc stretched without a 
break over the vast territory from Louisiana to 
the St. Lawrence. 

A despondency without parallel in our history 
took possession of our coolest statesmen, and even 
the impassive Chesterfield cried in despair, “ We 
are no longer a nation.” But the nation (ff which 
Chesterfield despaired was really on the eve of its 
greatest triumphs, and the incapacity of Newcastle 
only called to the front <the genius of William Pitt. 
Pitt was the grandson of a wealthy governor of 
Madras, who had entered Parliament in 1735, as 
member for one of his father’s pocket boroughs; 

A group of younger men. Lord Lyttelton, the 
Grenvilles, Wilkes, and others, gradually gathered * 
round him, and fomied a band of young “patriots,” 

“ the Boys,” as Walpole called them, who added to 
the difficulties of that minister. Pitt was as yet 
a cornet of horse,*and the restless activity of his 
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Chap. IV. gcnius was sceii in the energy with which he threw 

The himself into his military duties. He told Lord 
House of 

Hanover. Shelburne long afterwards that “ during the time 
1714-1760. he was cornet of horse there was not 'a military 
book he did not^read through.’’ ^ Kut the dismissal 
from the army with which Walpole met his violent 
attacks threw this energy wholly into politics. 
His fiery spirit was hushed in office during the 
‘‘broad-bottom administration” which followed 
Walpole’s fall, and he soon attained great influence 
over Henry Pelham. “ I think him,” wrote 
Pelham to his brother, “the most able and useful 
man we have amongst us; truly honourable and 
^trictly honest.” He remained under Newcastle 
jafter Pelham’s death, till the Duke’s jealousy of 
power not only refused him the Secretaryship of 
State and admission to the Cabinet, but entrusted 
the lead of the House of Commons to a mere 
dependent. Pitt resisted the slight by an attitude 
of opposition ; and his denunciation of the treaty 
with Pussia served as a pretext for his dismissal. 
When the disasters of the war however drove 
Newcastle from office, in November 1756, Pitt 
became Secretary of State, bringing with him into 
office his relatives, George Grenville and Lord 
Temple, as well as Charles Townshend. But 
though his popularity had forced him into office, 
and though the grandeur of his policy at once 
showed itself by his rejection of all schemes for 
taxing America, and by his rilising a couple of 
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regiments amongst the Highlanders, he found 
himself politically powerless. The House was full! 
of Newcastle’s creatures, the king hated him, and’ 
only four months after taking office he was force4 
to resign. The I)i^ke of Cumberland insisted on 
his dismissal in April 1757, before he would start 
to take the command in Germany. In July 
however it was necessary to recall him. The 
failure of Newcastle’s attempt to construct an 
administration forced the Duke to a junction with 
his rival, and while Newcastle took, the head .of 
the Treasury, Pitt again became Secretary of 
State. 

Fortunately for their country, the character of 
the two statesmen made the compromise an easy 
one. For all that Pitt coveted, for the general 
direction of public affairs, the control of foreigii 
liolicy, the administration of the war, NSwcastl^ 
had neither capacity nor inclinat?on. On the otheif 
hand his skill in parliamentary management wa^ 
unrivalled. If he knew kittle else, he knew betten 
than any living man the price of every member 
and the intrigues of every borough. What he 
cared for was not the control of affairs, but th| 
distribution of patronage and the work of corruj)- 
tion, and from this Pitt turned disdainfully away, 

“ I borrow the Duke of Newcastle’s majority,” his 
colleague owned with cool contempt, ‘‘ to carry on 
the public business.” “Mr. Pitt does everything,” 
wrote Horace Walpole, “ and the Duke gives 
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CB^iv. everything. So long as they agree in this partition 
House of ^ may do what they please.” Out of the union 
Ha^er. of these two Strangely-contrasted leaders, in fact 
1714 - 1760 . rose the greatest, as it was the last, of the purely 
Whig administrations. But jts real power lay 
from beginning to end in Pitt himself. Poor as 
he was, for his in/jorne was little more than two 
hundred a year, and springing as he did from a 
family of no political importance, it was by sheer 
( int of genius that the young cornet of horse, at 
whose youth and inexperience AValpole had sneered 
seized a power which the Whig houses had ever 
since the Revolution kept in their grasp. Tlj.c 
significance of his entry into the ministry was 
that the national opinion entered with him. He 
had no strength save from his “popularity,” but 
this popularity showed that the political torpor of 
the nation was passing away, and that a new 
interest in jinblit affairs and a resolve to have 
weight in them was becoming felt in the nation at 
^largo. It was by the sure instinct of a great 
people that this interest and resolve gathered 
Wicmselves round AVilliam I>itt. If he was 
ambitious, his ambition had no iietty aim. “ I 
want to call England,” he said, as be took office, 

“ out of that enervate state in which twenty 
thousand men from France can shake her.” His 
call was soon answered. He: at once brea^^ 

into the country ho served, as ho' 
communicated something of his' own grandeur to 
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the men who served him. “No man,” said a chap. iv. 
soldier of the time, “ ever entered Mr. Pitt’s closet The 
who did not feel himself braver when he came ont Hanover, 
than when *he went in.” Ill-comlnncd as were his I7i4-i760. 
earlier expedition!?, and many as were his failures, 
he roused a temper in the nation at large which 
made ultimate defeat impossible. “ England 
has been a long time in labour,” exclaimed 
Frederick of Prussia as he recognised a great- 
ness like his own, “but she has at last brought 
forth a man.” 

It is this personal and solitary grandeur which 
strikes us most as we look back to AVilliam Pitt. 

The tone of his speech and action stands out in| 
utter contrast with the tone of his time. In thef 
midst of a society critical, polite, indifferent, 
simple even to the affectation of simplicity, witty 
and amusing but absolutely prosaic, cool iff heart 
and of head, sceptical of virtuo and enthusiasm, 
sceptical above all of itself, Pitt stood absolutely 
alone. The depth of his> conviction, his iiassionatcj 
love for all that he deemed lofty and true, his fiery 
energy, his poetic imaginativeness, his theatrical 
airs and rhetoric, his haughty self-assumption, his 
pompousness and extravagance, were not more 
puzzling to his contemporaries than the confidence 
with which he appealed to the higher sentiments 
of mankind, the scorn with which he turned from 
a corruption which had till then been the great 
engine of politics, *the undoubting faith which he 
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Cha^iv. felt in himself, in the grandeur of his aims, and in 

House Of '' I that I can 

Ha^er. save the country,” he said to the Duke of Devon- 
1714-1760. shire on his entry into the Ministry, ‘‘and I know 
no other man^can.” The ^roilndwork 
, (character was iin intense and passionate, pride ; 
but it was a pride which kept him from stooping 
to the level of the men who had so long held 
England in their hands. He was the first states- 
man since the Eestoration who set the examj[)le of 
a purely public spirit. Keen as was his love of 
power, no man ever refused office so often, or 
accepted it with so strict a regard to the principles 
he professed. ‘‘ I will not go to Court,” he replied 
to an offer which was made him, ‘'if I may not 
biing the Constitution with me.” Dor the corrup- 
tion about him he had nothing but disdain. Ho 
left tof Newcastle the buying of seats and the 
purchase of members. At the outset of his career 
Pelham appointed him to the most lucrative 
office in his administrati(?kn, that of Paymaster of 
the Forces; but its profits were of an illicit kind, 
and poor as he was, Pitt refused to accept one 
farthing beyond his salary. His pride never 
appeared in loftier and nobler form than in his 
attitude towards the people at large. No leader 
had ever a wider popidarity than “the great 
^ commoner, as T^itt was styled, but his air was 
always that of a man who commands popularity, 
not that of one who seeks it. * He never bent to 
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flatt er popular prejudice. When mobs were 
roaring themselves hoayse for “Wilkes and 
liberty,” he denounced Wilkes as a worthless 
profligate ;’and when all England went mad in its 
hatred of the Soots, Pitt haughtily declared his 
esteem for a people whose courage he had been 
the first to enlist on the side of loyalty. His 
noble figure, the hawk-like eye which flashed from 
the small thin face, his majestic voice, the fire and 
grande*ur of his eloquence, gave him a sway over 
the House of Commons far greater than any other 
minister has possessed. He could silence an 
opponent with a look of scorn, or hush the whole 
House with a single word. But he never stooped 
to the arts by which men form a political 
party, and at the height of his power his 
personal following hardly numbered half a dozen 
members. 

His real strength indeed lay not in Parliament 
but in the people at large. His title of “the great 
commoner ” marks a political revolution. “It is 
the people who have sent me here,” Pitt boasted 
with a haughty pride when the nobles of the 
Cabinet opposed his will. Ho was the first to see^ 
that the long political inactivity of the j)ublic| 
mind had ceased, and that the progress of| 
commerce and industry had produced a greatl 
middle class, which no longer found its representa-l 
tives in the legislature. “ You have taught me,’f 
said George the Se-^ond when Pitt sought to save 
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ch^iv. Byng by appealing to the sentiment of Parliament, 

Hereof voicp of my people in other 

Hanover, places than within the House of Commons/^ It 
1714-1760. was this unrepresented class which had' forced him 
into power. During his strug^gfe with Newcastle 
the greater towns backed him with the gift of 
their freedom and addresses of confidence. “For 
weeks/’ laughs Horace Walpole, “it rained gold 
boxes.” London stood by him through good 
report and evil report, and the wealthiest of 
English merchants, Alderman Beckford, was proud 
to figure as his political lieutenant. The temper 
of Pitt indeed harmonized admirably with the 
temper of the commercial England which rallied 
round him, with its energy, its self-confidence, its 
pride, its patriotism, its honesty, its moral 
earnestness. The merchant and the trader were 
|drawn\)y a natural attraction to the one statesman 
<of their time whose aims were unselfish, whose 
f hands were clean, whose life was pure and full of 
tender affection for wife tvnd child. But there was 
a far deeper ground for their enthusiastic reverence, 
and for the reverence which his country has borne 
Pitt ever since. He loved England with an 
intense and personal love. He believed in her 
power, her glory, her public virtue, till England 
learned to believe in herself. Her triumphs were 
his triumphs, her defeats his defeats. Her dangers 
lifted him high above all thought of self or party- 
spirit. “Be one people,” he cNed to the factions 
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who rose to bring about his fall : ‘‘ forget every- chap. iv. 
thing but the public ! I ^et you the example ! ” The 
His_glpwmg.^ . real spell by HaSow. 

^ which he lield England. But even the faults 1714U760. 
which chequered «'his character told for him with 
the middle classes! The Whig statesmen who 
preceded him had been men whose pride expressed 
itself in a marked simplicity and absence of 
pretence. Pitt was essentially an actor, dramatic 

h* his very office. 

He tiansacted business with his clerts in full 
dress. His letters to his family, genuine as his 
love for them was, are stilted and unnatural in 
tone. It was easy for the wits of his day to jest 
at his affectation, his pompous gait, the dramatic 
appearance which he made on great de])ates with 
his limbs swathed in flannel and his crutch by his 
side. Early in life Walpole sneered at llim for 
bringing into the House of Comn¥)ns “ the gestures 
and emotions of the stage.’’ But the classes to 
whom Pitt appealed weiwclasses not easily offended 
by faults of taste, and saw nothing to laugh at in 
the statesman who was borne into the lobby 
amidst the tortures of the gout, or carried into 
the House of Lords to breathe his last in a 
protest against national dishonour. 

Above all Pitt wielded the strength of a resist- lUs 
less eloquence. The power of political speech had 
been revealed in the stormy debates of the Long 
Parliament, but it»was cramped in its utterance 

VOL. VII S 
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ch^iv. by the legal and theological pedantry of the time. 

The Pedantry was flung off by the age of the Revolu- 
House Of . 1 • 1 1 ® 

Hanover, tion, but in the eloquence of Somers and his 

1714-1760. rivals we see ability rather than genius, ^knowledge, 

clearness of expression, precision of thought, the 

lucidity of the^ pleader or the man of business, 

rather than the passion of the orator. Of this 

clearness of statement Pitt had little or none. He 

was no ready debater like Walpole, no speaker of 

set speeches like Chesterfield. His set speeches 

were always his worst, for in these his want of 

taste, his love of effect, his trite quotations and 

exti’avagant metaphors came at once to the front. 

That with defects like these he stood far above 

every orator of his time was due above all to his 

profound conviction, to the earnestness and 

Sincerity with which he spoke. must sit still,’’ 

he whirqiered once to a friend, “for when once I 

am up everything that is in my mind comes out.” 

But the reality of his eloquence was transfigured 

by a large and poetic imagination, an imagination 

so strong that — as he said himself — “most things 

returned to him with stronger force *the second 

time than the first,” and by a glow of passion 

which not only raised him high above the men of 

his own day but set him in the front rank among 

the orators of the world. The^cool reasoning, the 

wit, the common sense of his age made way for a 

splendid audacity, a sympathy with popular 

emotion, a sustained grandeur, *a lofty vehemence, 
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'" 1 ^ whole range of human feeling, chap. iv. 

^e passed without an elfor^ from the most solemrt tS^ 
appeal to the gayest raillery, from the keenesl iSSover. 
sarcasm to the tenderest pathos. Every word was^ I7l4-i760. 
driven home by the grand self-consciousness of 
the sj^caker. He spoke always ?is one having 
authority. He was in fact the first English orator 
whose words were a poAver, a power not over 
Parliament only but over the nation at large. 
Parliamentary reporting was as yet unknown, 
and it was only in detached phrases and half- 
remembered outbursts that the voice of Pitt 
reached beyond the walls of St. Stephen’s. But 
it was especially in these* sudden outbursts of 
inspiration, in these brief passionate appeals, that 
the might of his eloquence lay. The few broken 
words we have of him stir the same thrill in men 
of our day which they stirred in the men of 
his own. 

• 

But passionate as was Pitt’s eloquence, it was iiis states- 
thc eloquence of a statesjjian, not of a rhetorician. * 

Time has ai)proved almost all his greater struggles^ 
his defence of the liberty of the subject agains| 
arbitrary imprisonment under “general warrants,’! 
of the liberty of the press against Lord Mansfield^? 
of the rights of constituencies against the Hous^' 
of Commons, of the constitutional rights of Americi| 
against England itself. His foreign policy wa^ 
directed to the preservation of Prussia, and Prussia 
has vindicated hisg foresight by the creation of 
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Germany. We have adopted his plans for the 
direct government of Jndia by the Crown, plans 
which when he proposed them were regarded as 
insane. Pitt was the first to recognizfe the liberal 
character of the Church of England, its “ Calvin- 
istic Creed and Arminian Clergy”; he was the 
^rst to sound the note of Parliamentary reform. 
One of his earliest measures shows the generosity 
and originality of his mind. Ho quieted Scotland 
by employing its Jacolntes in the service bf their 
country and by raising Highland regiments among 
its clans. The selection of Wolfe and Amherst as 
generals showed his contempt for precedent and 
his inborn knowledge of men. 

But it was rather Fortune than his genius that 
showered on Pitt the triumphs which signalized 
the opening of his ministry. In the East the 
daringly of a merchant -clerk made a company of 
English traders, the sovereigns of Bengal, and 
opened that wondrous career of conquest which 
has added the Indian ij^ninsula, from Ceylon to 
the Himalayas, to the dominions of the British 
crown. Eecalled by broken health to England, 
Clive returned at the outbreak of the Seven Years’ 
War to win for England a greater prize than that 
which his victories had won for it in the supremacy 
of the Carnatic. He had beei> only a few months 
at Madras when a crime whose horror still lingers 
in English memories called him to Bengal. 
Bengal, the delta of the Ganges, was the richest 
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and most fertile of all the provinces of India. Its 
rice, its sugar, its silk, aftd the produce of its 
looms, were famous in European markets. Its 
Viceroys, like their fellow-lieutenants, had become 
practically independent of the Emperor, and had 
added to Bengal the provinces of Orissa and 
Lehar. Siirajah Dowlah, the master of this vast 
domain, had long been jealous of the enterprise 
and wealth of the English traders ; and, roused at 
this moment by the instigation of the French, he 
appeared before Fort William, seized its settlers, 
and thrust a hundred and fifty of them into a 
small prison called the Black Hole of Calcutta. 
The heat of an Indian summer did its work of 
death. The wretched prisoners trampled ea(.*h 
other under foot in the madness of thirst, and in 
the morning only tw(mty-three remained alive. 
Clive sailed at the news with a thousand English- 
men and two thousand sepoys to wreak vengeance 
for the crime. He was no longer the boy-soldier 
of Arcot; and the tact ^nd skill with which he 
met Sura jah« Dowlah in the negotiations by which 
the Viceroy strove to avert a conflict were sullied 
by the Oriental falsehood and treachery to which 
he stooped. But his courage remained unbroken. 
When the two armies faced each other on the 
plain of Plassey the odds were so great that on 
the very eve of the battle a council of war 
counselled retreat. Clive withdrew to a grove 
hard by, and after an hour^s lonely musing gave 
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the word to fight. Courage, in fact, was all that 
was needed. The fifty* thousand foot and fourteen 
thousand horse who were seen covering the plain 
at daybreak on the 23rd of June 1757 were soon 
thrown into ermfusion by tho English guns, and 
broke in headlong rout before the English charge. 
The death of Sura j ah Dowlah enabled the Company 
to place a creature of its own on the throne of 
Bengal ; but his rule soon became a nominal one. 
With the victory of Plassey began in fact the 
Empire of England in the East. 

The year of Plassey was the year of a victory 
hardly less important in the West. In Europe 
Pitt wisely limited himself to a secondary part. 
There was little in the military expeditions which 
marked the opening of his ministry to justify the 
trust ^of the country ; for money and blood were 
lavished on buccaneering expeditions against tlie 
French coasts which did small damage to the 
enemy. But incidents such as these had little 
weight in the minister’s general policy. His 
greatness lies in the fact that he at once recognised 

the genius of Erpilcrick the.^^ and resolynd 

without Jealousy or reserve to give him an eneicgntic 
support. On his entry into office he refused to 
Ratify the Convention of Closter-Seven, which had 
‘reduced Frederick to despair by throwing open 
his realm to a French advance; protected his 
flank by gathering an English and Hanoverian 
force on the Elbe, and on the counsel of the 
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Prussian king placed the best of his generals, tha chap. iy. 
Prince of Brunswick, at ^Its head ; while subsidy^ The 

. House of 

after subsidy was poured into h redcnck s ex- Hanover. 

hausted treasury. Pitt’s trust was met by the I7i4-i760. 

most brilliant displ.a}'^ of military genius which the 

modern world had as yet witnessed. In November 

1757, two months after his Tcpulse at Kolin, 

Frederick flung himself on a French army which 

had advanced into the heart of Germany, and 

annihilated it in the yictoij; of Kossbach. Before 

another month had passed he hurried from the 

Saale to the Oder, and by a yet more signal victory 

at Leuthen cleared Silesia of the Austrians. The 

victory of Tlossbach was destined to change the 

fortunes of the world hy creating the unity of 

Germany; its immediate eflect was to force the 

French army on the Elbe to fall back on the 

Rhine. Here Ferdinand of Brunswick, reinforced 

with twenty thousand English soldiers, held them 

at bay during the summer of 1758; while 

Frederick, foiled in an^attack on Moravia, drovp 

the Russians back on Poland in the battle df 

Zorndorf. Ilis defeat however by the Austriaif 

General Daun at Hochkirch proved the first of 

series of terrible rnisfortnnes ; and the year 1759 

marks the lowest point of his fortunes. A fresh , 

advance of the Russian army forced the king to 

attack it at Kunersdorf in August, and Frederick’s 

repulse ended in the utter rout of his army. For 

the moment all Seemed lost, for even Berlin lay 

• • 
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Chap. IV. Open to the conqueror. A few days later the 

The surrender of Dresden crave Saxony to the 

House of . . ^ 

Hanover. Austrians; and at the close of the year an 
1714-1760. attempt upon them at Plauen was foiled with 
terrible loss. But every disaster 'vv^as retrieved by 
’ the indomitable courage and tenacity of the king, 
and winter found him as before master of Silesia 
and of all Saxony save the ground which Daun's 
camp covered. 

Mindenand Tlic year which marked the lowest point of 
Frederick's fortunes was the year of Pitt’s greatest 
triumphs, the year of Mindcn and Quiberon and 
Quebec. France aimed bo^^ at a descent njion 
England and at the conquest of flanover; for the 
one purpose she gathered a naval armament at 
Brest, while fifty thousand men uiul< ' Coiitades 
and Broglie united for the other on ^ A\ eser. 
Ferdinahd with less than forty thousand met them 
(August 1) on the* held of Mindeii. The French 
marched along the AYeser to the attack, with tlieir 
flanks protected l)y that liver and a brook which 
ran into it, and with their cavahy, ten thousand 
strong, massed in the centre. The six Pkiglish 
regiments in Ferdinand’s army fronted the 
French horse, and, mistaking their general’s 
order, marched at once upon them in line 
regardless of the batteries oiv their flank, and 
rolling back charge after charge with volleys 
of musketry. In an hour the French centre was 
utterly broken. “1 have seei?,” said Contades, 
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‘‘what I never thought to be possible — a single 
line of infantry break 'through three lines of 
cavalry, ranked in order of battle, and tumble 
them to ruin ! ” Nothing but the refusal of Lord 
John Sackville to complete the victory by a charge 
of the horse which he headed saved the French 
from utter rout. As it was, their aiTiiy again fell 
back broken on Frankfort and the Khiiio. The 
project of an invasion of England met with the 
like success. Eighteen thousand men lay ready 
to (mil)ark on l)oard the French fleet, when Admiral 
Hawlce came in sight of it on the 20th of November 
at tile mouth of Qtl||)cron Lay. The sea was 
rolling high, and the coast where the Fnmch ships 
lay was so dangerous from its shoals and granite 
r(iefs ,.i;i,t tlie pilot remonsti’ated with the English 
julmiral against his project of attack. “ You have 
done your duty in this remonstrance,” ^Hawlce 
coolly replied ; “ now lay me alcfngside the French 
admiral.” Two English ships were lost on tho^ 
shoals, but the French •fleet was ruined and th(| 
disgrace of Byng’s retreat wiped away. 

It was not in the Old World only that the year 
of Minderi and Quiberon brought glory to the 
arms of Plngland. In Europe, Pitt had wisely 
limited his efforts to the support of Prussia, but 
across the Atlantic the field was wholly his own, 
and he had no sooner entered office than the 
desultory raids, which had hitherto been the only 
resistance to Freifch aggression, were superseded 
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Chap. IV. I by a large and comprehensive plan of attack. 

The ^The sympathies of the •colonies were won by an 
House of 

Hanover, order which gave their provincial officers equal 
1714-1760. rank with the royal officers in the field. They 
raised at Pitt’s^ call twenty thousand men, and 
taxed themselves heavily for their support. Three 
expeditions were •simultaneously directed against 
the French line — one to the Ohio valley, one 
against Ticonderoga on Lake Champlain, while 
a third under General Amherst and Admiral 
Boscawen sailed to the mouth of the St. Lawrence. 
The last was brilliantly successful. Louisburg, 
though defended by a garrison of five thousand 
men, was taken with the fleet in its harbour, and 
the whole province of Capo Breton reduced. The 
American militia supported the British troops in 
a vigorous campaign against the forts; and though 
Montcalm, with a far inferior force, was able to 
repulse General Abcrcromby from Ticonderoga, 
a force from Philadcljffiia and Virginia, guided 
feand inspired by the couriSgc of George Washing- 
iTton, made itself master of Duqiiesne. The name 
of Pittsburg which was given to their new conquest 
still commemorates the enthusiasm of the colonists 
for the great Minister who first opened to them 
the West. The failure at Ticonderoga only spurred 
Pitt to greater efforts. The c‘olonists again re- 
sponded to his call with fresh supplies of troops, 
and Montcalm felt that all was over. The dis- 
proportion indeed of strength \^as enormous. Of 
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regular French troops and Canadians alike he CnAP. iv. 
could muster only ten tlfousand, while his enemies The 
numbered fifty thousand men. The next year Hanover. 
(1759) saw Montcalm’s previous victory rendered I7i4-i760. 
fruitless by the eyacuation of Tjcondcroga before 
the advance of Amherst, and by the capture 
of Fort Niagara after the defeat of an Indian 
force which marched to its relief. The capture 
of tjie three forts was the close of the French 
effort to bar the advance of the colonists to 
the valley of the Mississippi, and to place iri 
other than English hands the destinies of North 
America. 

Bui Pitt had. resolved, not merely to foil the conquest of 
designs of Montcalm, but to destroy the French 
rule in America altogether ; and while Amherst 
was breaking through the line of forts, an ex- 
pedition under General Wolfe enterec! the St. 

Lawrence and anchored beldw Quebec. Wolfe 
was already a veteran soldier, for he had fought 
at Dettiiigen, Flinteifoy, and Laffeldt, and had 
played the first part in the capture of T^ouisburg. 

Pitt had discerned the genius and heroism which 
lay hidden beneath the awkward manner and 
occasional gasconade of the young soldier of 
thirty -three whom he chose for the crowning 
exploit of the war. But for a while his sagacity 
seemed to have failed. No efforts could draw 
Montcalm from the long line of inaccessible cliffs 
which borders flie river, and for six weeks Wolfe 
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saw Ids men wasting away in inactivity while he 
himself lay prostrate witii sickness and despair. 
At last his resolution was fixed, and in a long 
line of l)oats the army dropped down the St. 
Lawrence to a point at the base ’of the Heights 
of Abraham, wher^ a narrow path had been dis- 
covered to the sunamit. Not a voice broke the 
silence of the night save the voice of Wolfe 
himself, as he quietly repeated the stanzas of 
Gray’s ‘‘Elegy in a Country Churchyard,” remark- 
ing as he closed, “I had rather be the author of 
that poem than take Quebec.” But his nature 
was as brave as it was tender; he was the first 
to leap on shore and to scale the narrow path 
where no two men could go abreast. Ills men 
followed, pulling themselves to the top by the 
help of bushes and the crags, and at daybreak on 
tlie 12th '’of September the whole ai^my stood in 
orderly formation before Quebec. Montcalm 
hastened to attack, though his force, composed 
chiefly of raw militia, was fifr inferior in discipline 
to the English ; his onset liowever was met by a 
steady fire, and at the first English advance his 
men gave way. Wolfe headed a charge which 
broke the French line, but a ball pierced his 
breast in the moment of victory. “They run,” 
cried an officer who held the dying man in his 
arms — “I protest they run.” Wolfe rallied to 
ask who they were that ran, and was told “the 
French.” “Then,” he murmured," “I die happy!” 
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The fall of Montcalm in the moment of his defeatf Chap. iv. 
completed the victory ; and the submission of I xh^ 
Canada, on the capture of Montreal by Amherst| Hanover, 
in 1760, an end to the dream of a French! niineo. 
empire in Amerma. 
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CHAPTER T 

. ENGLAND AND ITS EAIPIRE 
1760— 1767 

Never had England played so great a part in the 
history of mankind as in the year 1759. It was 
a year of triumphs in every quarter of the world. 
In September came the news of Mindcn, and of 
a victory oft Lagos. In Octolier came tidings of 
the ca|)ture of Quebec. November brought word 
of the French defeat at Quiberon. “ We are 
forced to ask every morning what victory there 
is,” laughed Horace Walpole, ‘‘for fear of missing 
one.” But it was not so much in the number as 
in the importance of its triumphs that the Seven 
Years’ War stood and remains still without a rival. 
It is no exaggeration to say that three of its many 
victories determined for ages to come the destinies 
of mankind. With that of Rossbach began the 
re-creation of Germany, the revival of its political 
and intellectual life, the long process of its union 
under the leadeiship of Prussia and Prussia’s 
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kings. With that of Plassey the influence of 
Tlurope told for the time since the days of 
Alexander on the nations of the .East. The world, 
in Burke’s gorgeous phrase, saw one of the races 
of the north-west cast into the heart of Asia new 
manners, new dbetrines, new institutions.” With 
the triumph of Wolfe on the Heights of Abraham 
began the history of the United States. By 
removing an enemy whose dread had knit the 
colonists to the mother country, and by breaking 
through the line with which France had barred 
them from the basin of the Mississippi, Pitt laid 
the foundation of the great republic of the west. 

Nor were these triumphs less momentous to 
Britain. The Seven Years’ War is in fact a 
turning-point in our national history, as it is a 
turning-point in the histoiy of the world. Till 
{now the relative weight of the European states 
pad been drawn from their possessions within 
|Il^urope itself. Spain, Portugal, and Holland 
Indeed had won a domiivon in other continents ; 
and the wealth which two of these nations had 
derived from their colonies had given them for 
a time an influence among their fellow- states 
greater than that which was due to their purely 
European position. But in the very years during 
which her rule took firm hold in South America, 
Spain fell into a decay at home which prevented 
her empire over sea from telling directly on the 
balance of power; while the strictly commercial 
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character of the Dutch settlements robbed them cn*p. i. 
of political weight. France in fact was the first 
state to discern the new road to greatness whicll 
lay without European bounds; and the cffbrtl nsoTreT. 
of Dupleix and Montcalm aimed at the buildinsr 
up of an empire wl«ch would hivS lifted her high 
above her .European rivals. The ruin of these 
hopes in the Seven Years^ War* was the bitterest 
humiliation to wliich French ambition has ever 
bowed* But it was far from being all that France 
had to bear. For not oiily had the genius of Pitt 
cut her off from the chance of rising into a world- 
power, and prisoned her again within the limits 
of a single continent, but it had won for Britain 
the position that France had lost. From tliq 
close of the Seven Years’ War it mattered littlq 
whether England counted for less or more with 
the nations around her. She was no linger 
mere European power ; she was^ no longer a rival 
of Germany or France. Her future action lay iil 
a wider spliprc than that of Europe. Mistress 
of Northern America, the future mistress of India, 
claiming as her own the empire of the seas, Britain 
suddenly towered high above nations whose posi- 
tion in a single continent doomed them to com- 
parative insignificance in the after-history of the 
world. 

It is this that gives William Pitt so unique a England in 
position among our statesmen. His figure in fact 
stands at the open jpg qf a new epoch in English 
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Chap. T. hist.Qyy— in the history not of England only, ^ 
England the English race. ^.However dimly and im- 
Empire. perfectly, he alone among his fellows saw that the 
1760 - 1767 . struggle of the Seven Years’ War was^ a struggle 
of a wholly difFercnt order fr^^m the struggles 
that had gone ‘oefore it. He^felt that the stake 
yie was jilaying for was something vaster than 
iBri tain’s standing* among the powers of Europe. 
PiVon while ho backed PVcdcrick in Germany, his 
eye was not on the Weser, but on the Hudson 
and the St. Lawrence. ‘‘If I send an army to 
Germany,” he replied in memorable words to his 
assailants, “it is because in Germany I can con- 
quer America ! ” But greater even than Pitt’s 
statesmanship was the conviction on which his 
statesmanship rested. He believed in Englishmen, 
and in the might of Englishmen. At a moment 
when few hox)ed that England could hold her own 
among the natiorjs of Europe, ho called her not 
only to face Europe in arms, but to claim an 
empire far beyond Ikiropean bounds. His faith, 
his daring, called the English jjeojde to a sense 
of the destinies that lay before it. And once 
"'Yoused, the sense of those destinies could never 
be lost. The war indeed was hardly ended when 
a consciousness of them showed itself in the 
restlessness with which our seamen penetrated 
into far-off seas. With England on one side and 
her American colonies on the other, the Atlantic 
was dwindling into a mere strait within the British 
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Lmpire; but beyond it to the westward lay a 
reach of waters where th@ British flag was almost 
unknown. ^ The vast ocean which parts Asia from 
America had been discovered by a Spaniard and 
first traversed by Portuguese ; ^as early indeed 
as the sixteenth century Spanish settlements spread 
along its eastern shore and Spanish galleon 
crossed it year by year from Acapulco to the 
Philippines. But no effort was made by Spain 
to explore the lands that broke its wide expanse ; 
and though Dutch voyagers, coming from the 
eastward, penetrated its waters and first noted 
the mighty continent that boi*e from that hour 
the name of New Holland, no colonists followed 
in the track of Tasman oi* Van Diemen. It was 
not till another century had gone by indeed that 
Europe again turned her eyes to the Pacific. But 
in the very year which followed the Peace of 
Paris, in 17G4, two English ships were sent on a 
cruise of discovery to the Straits of Magellan. 

“ Nothing,'' ran the fnstructions of their com- 
mander, Commodore Byron, “nothing can redound 
more to the honour of this nation as a maritime 
powei', to the dignity of the Crown of Great 
Britain, and to the advancemeTit of the trade and 
navigation thereof, than to make disco vei’ies of 
countries hitherto unknown." Byron himself 
hardly sailed beyond Cape Horn j but three years 
later a second English seaman, Captain Wallis, 
succeeded in reacEing the central island of the 
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Pacific and in skirting the coral-reefs of Tahiti, 
and in 1768 a more famous mariner traversed the 
great ocean from end to end. At first a mere 
ship -boy on a Whitby collier, James Cook had 
^ risen to be an officer in the royal navy, and had 
piloted the boats in which Wolfe mounted the 
St. Lawrence to the Heights of Abraham. On the 
return of Wallis he was sent in a small vessel 
with a crew of some eighty men and a few 
naturalists to observe the transit of Venus at 
Tahiti, and to explore the seas that stretched 
beyond it. After a long stay at Tahiti Cook 
sailed past the Society Isles into the heart of the 
Pacific and reached at the further limits of that 
ocean the two islands, as large as his own P>ritain, 
which iniike up Zealand. Steering northward 
from ^^,ew Zealand over a thousand miles of sea 
lie touched at last the coast of the great “Southern 
Land or Australia, on whose eastern shore, from 
some fancied likeness to the district at homo on 
which he had gazed as he set sail, he gave the 
name of New South AVales. In two later voyages 
Cook traversed the same waters, and discovered 
fresh island groups in their wide expanse. But 
his work was more than a work of mere dis- 
^covery. Wherever he touched, in New Zealand, 

; in Australia, he claiimid the soil for the English 
iCrown. The records which he published of his 
travels not only woke the interest of Englishmen 
in these far-oflf islands, in their mighty reaches 
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of deep blue waters, where lands as big as Britain 
die into mere specks on ^e huge expanse, in the 
coral-reefs, the palms, the bread-fruit of Tahiti, 
the tattoo'ed warriors of New Zealand, the gum- 
trees and kangmios of the Southern Continent, 
but they familiarized them more and more with 
the sense of possession, with the notion that this 
strange world of wonders was their own, and that 
a new earth was open in the Pacific for the ex- 
pansion of the English race. 

Cook in fact pointed out the fitness of New 
Holland for English settlement; and projects of 
its occupation, and of the colonization of the 
Pacific islands by English emigrants, became from 
that moment, in however vague and imperfect aj 
fashion, the policy of the English crown. States-- 
men and people alike indeed felt the change in 
their country’s attitude. Great as Britaiil seemed 
to Burke, it was now in itseif ‘‘but part of a 
great empire, extended by our virtue and our 
fortune to the furthesto limits of the east and the 
west.” Its parliament no longer looked on itself 
as the local legislature of England and Scotland ; 
it claimed, in the words of the same great political 
thinker, “an imperial character, in which as from 
the throne of heaven she su})erin tends all the 
several inferior legislatures, and guides and con- 
trols them all, without annihilating any.” Its 
people, steeped in the commercial ideas of the 
time, saw in the^growth of such a dominion, the 
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cbap. I. monopoly of whose trade was reserved to the 

England mother country, a sour/*.e of boundless wealth. 

and its 

Empire, iho trade with America alone was, in 1772, 

1760-1767. within less than half-a-million of being equal to 
what England carried on with tin? whole world at 
the beginning of the century. ’Bo rapid had been 
its growth that since the opening of the eighteenth 
century it had risen from a value of five hundred 
thousand pounds to one of six millions, and 
whereas the colonial trade then formed But a 
twelfth part of English commerce, it had now 
mounted to a third. To guard and preserve so 
vast and lucrative a dominion, to vindicate its 
integrity alike against outer foes and inner dis- 
affection, to strengthen its unity by drawing 
closer the bonds, wliether commercial or adminis- 
trative, which linked its various parts to the 
mother ^country, became from this moment not 
only the aim of British statesmen, but the resolve 
of the British people. 

England Aiid at this moment there were t»:ravc reasons 

America, why this resolvo sliould take an active form. 

Strong as the attachment of tlie Americans to 
Britain seemed at the close of the war, keen 
lookers-on like the French minister, the Due de 
Choiseul, saw in the very completeness of Pitt’s 
triumph a danger to their future union. The 
presence of the French in Canada, their designs in 
the west, had thrown America for protection on 
the mother country. But witb the conquest of 
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Canada all need of protection was removed. The 
attitude of , England tow^i’ds its distant depend- 
ency became one of simple possession; and the 
diflerences of tcnipor, the commercial and adminis- 
trative disputes, r which had long existed as 
elements of se\'crancc, Imt had been tlirown into 
the background till now l>y the higher need for 
union, started into a new prominence. Day by 
day indeed the American colonies found it harder 
to su])niit to th() meddling of the mother country 
with their self government and their trade. A 
consciousness of their destinies was stealing in 
u|)on thoughtful men, and spread from tliem to 
the masses ei’ound them. At tliis very moment 
the quick growth of po})ulation in America moved 
John Adams, then a village schoolmaster of 
Massachusetts, to lofty forebodings of the future 
of the great people o\^er whom he was to b^ called 
to rule. “Our people in ano1»her century,'^ he 
wrote, “will be more numerous than England 
itself. All Europe will «iot be able to subdue us. 
The only way to keep us from setting up for 
ourselves is to disunite us.’' The sense that such 
an independence was drawing nearer S])read even 
to Europe. “Fools,” said a descendant of William 
Penn, “are always telling their fears that the 
colonics will set up for themselves.” Philosophers 
however were pretty much of the same mind on 
this subject with the fools. “ Colonies are like 
fruits,” wrote the fcreseeing Turgot, “which cling 
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Chap. I. to the tree only till they ripen. As soon as 
England America can take care<’of itself it will do what 

ctnd Itis 

Empire. Carthage did.” But from the thought of separa- 
1760 . 1767 . |tion almost every American turned as yet with 
'horror. The Colonists still looked to England as 
their home. They prided themselves on their 
loyalty ; and they regarded the difficulties which 
hindered complete sympathy between the settle- 
ments and the mother country as obstacles which 
time and good sense could remove. England on 
|the other hand looked on America as her noblest 
|j)ossession. It was the wealth, the growth of this 
dependency which more than all the victories of 
her arms was lifting her to a new greatness among 
the nations. It was the trade with it which had 
doubled Plnglish commerce in half-a-century. Of 
the right of the mother country to monopolize 
this trade, to deal with this great people as its 
own possession, 'no Englishman had a doubt. 
England, it was held, had planted every colony. 
It was to England that^the Colonists owed not 
their blood only, but the free institutions under 
which they had grown to greatness. English 
arms had rescued them from the Indians, and 
broken the iron barrier with which France was 
holding them back from the West. In the war 
\ which was drawing to a close E^igland had poured 
'out her blood and gold without stint in her 
children’s cause. Of the debt which was mounting 
to a height unknown before no^small part was due 
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to her struggle on behalf of America. And witl)^ 
this sense of obligation nflngled a sense of ingrati^ 
tude. It was generally held that the wealth} 
Colonists should do something to lighten the loat 
of this debt fron\ the shoulderii of the mothej^ 
country. But it was known that all proposals for 
American taxation would ba bitterly resisted. 
The monopoly of American trade was looked on 
as a part of an Englishman’s birthright. Yet the 
Colonists not only murmured at this monopoly 
but evaded it in great part by a wide system of 
smuggling. And behind all these grievances lay 
an uneasy sense of dread at the democratic form 
which the government and society of the colonies 
had taken. The governors sent from England 
wrote back words of honest surprise and terror at 
the ‘‘ levelling principles ” of the men about them. 
To statesmen at home the temper of the colonial 
legislatures, their protests, their bickerings with 
the governors and with the Board of Trade, the 
constant refusal of supplies when their remon- 
strances were set aside, seemed all but republican. 

To check this republican sjiirit, to crush alt 
dreams of severance, and to strengthen the unity| 
of the British Empire by drawing closer the fiscal^ 
and administrative bonds which linked the colonies| 
to the mother country, was one of the chief aims^^ 
with which George the Third mounted the throne 
on the death of his grandfather George the Second, 
in 1760 . But it was far from being his only aim. 
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For the first and last time since the accession of 
the House of Hanover England saw a king who 
was r^^^^ play a part in. English politics; 

and the part which George succeeded in playing 
was undoubtedly a memorable cfiae. During the 
\ first ten years of his reign he managed to reduce 
government to a slyidow, and to turn the loyalty 
of his subjects at home into disaffection. Before 
twenty years were over he had forced the 
American colonies into revolt and independence, 
and brought England to what then seemed the 
brink of ruin. Work such as this has sometimes 
been done by very great men, and often by very 
wicked and profligate men ; but George was. 
neither profligate nor great. He had a smaller 
mind than any English king before him save 
James the Second. He was wretchedly educated, 
and his natural powers were of the meanest sort. 
jNor had he the capacity for using greater minds 
than his own by which some sovereigns have 
concealed their natural lit^deness. On the con- 
trary, his only feeling towards great men was one 
of jealousy and hate. He longed for the time 
when “decrepitude or death” might put an end 
to Pitt ; and even when death had freed him from 
“this trumpet of sedition,” he denounced the 
proposal for a public monument to the great 
statesman as “an offensive measure to me per- 
sonally.” But dull and petty as his temper was, 
he was clear as to his purpose aiih obstinate in the 
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pursuit of it. And 

“George,” his mother, th^ Princess of Wales, had 
continually repeated to him in youth, “George, 
be king.” He called himself always “a Whig of 
the Eevolution,”jind he had no wish to undo the 
work which he bdieved the IveVolution to have 
done. But he looked on the subjection of his two 
predecessors to the will of their ministers as no 
real part of the work of the Eevolution, but as a 
usurpation of that authority which the Kevolution 
had left to the crown. And to this usurpation he 
was determined not to submit. His resolve was 
to govern, not to govern against law, but simply 
to govern, to be freed from the dictation of parties 
and ministers, and to be in effect the first minister 
of the State. 

How utterly incompatible such a dream was 
with the Pardiamentary constitution of tliocountry 
as it had received its final forn;ii from Sunderdand 
it is easy to see ; and the effort of the young 
king to realize it plunged England at once into a 
chaos of political and social disorxler which makes 
the first years of his reign the most painful and 
humiliating period in our history. It is with 
an angry disgust that we pass from the triumphs 
of the Seven Years’ AYar to the miserable strife of 
Whig factions with one another or of the whole 
Whig party with the king. But wearisome as the 
story is, it is hardly less important than that of 
the rise of 'Engla/id into a world-power. In the 
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Cftap. I. strife of these wretched years began a political 
En^^and revolution which is stilly far from having reached 
Empire, its close. Side by side with the gradual develope- 
1760 - 1767 . merit of the English Empire and of the English 
race has gone on, through the ^century that has 
passed since thef close of the ^Seven Years' War, 
the transfer of power within England itself from a 
governing class to Ihe nation as a whole.^jf the 
effort of George failed to restore the power of "the 
Crown, it broke _th^ which impeded the 

advance of the people itself to political supremacy. 
Whilst labouring to convert the aristocratic 
monarchy of which ho found himself the head 
into a personal sovereignty, the irony of fate 
doomed him to take the first step in an organic 
change which has converted that aristocratic 
monarchy into a democratic republic, ruled under 
monarchical forms. 

To realize however the true character of the 
king’s attempt we must recall for a moment the 
issue of the Revolution op which ho claimed to 
take his stand. It had no doubt given personal 
and religious liberty to England at large. But its 
political benefits seemed as yet to be less equally 
shared. The Parliament indeed had become 
supreme, and in theory the Parliament was a 
representative of the whole English people. But 
I in actual fact the bulk of the English people found 
fitself powerless to control the course of English 
f government. We have seen how at the very 
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moment of its triumph opinion had been paralyzed 
by the results of the Eevolution. The sentiment 
of the bulk of Englishmen remained Toiy, but 
the existence of a Stuart Pretender forced on 
them a system of government which was practically 
Whig. Under William and Anne they had tried 
to reconcile Toryism with the Revolution; but 
this effort ended with tlie accession of the House 
of Hanover, and the bulk of the landed classes 
and the clergy withdrew in a sulky despair from 
all permanent contact with politics. Their hatred 
of the system to which they bowed showed itself 
in the violence of their occasional outbreaks, in 
riots over the Excise Bill, in cries for a Spanish 
war, in the frenzy against Walpole. Whenever it 
roused itself, the national will showed its old 
power to destroy; but it remained impotent to| 
create any new system of administrative action.! 
It could aid one clique of Whigs to destroy 
another clicpie of Whigs, but it could do nothing 
to interru])t the general course of Whig adminis- 
tration. Walpole and l^elham were alike the 
representatives of a minority of the nation; but 
the minority which they represented knew its 
mind and how to carry out its mind, while the 
majority of the people remained helpless and 
distracted between their hatred of the House of 
Hanover and their dread of the consequences 
which would follow on a return of the Stuarts. 

The results of^ such a divorce between the 
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Chap. I. government and that general mass of national 
England sentiment on which a government can alone safely 
Empire, ground itself at once made themselves felt. 
1760-1767. Robbed as it was of all practical power, and thus 
Parliament Stripped of the feeling of respoi]sibility which the 
nation, fcoiisciousness of power carried with it, among the 
piass of Englishmen pul die opinion became ignor- 
ant and indifferent to the general progress of the 
p,ge, l)ut at the same time violent and mutinous, 
iiostile to Government because it was Goverflment, 
disloyal to the Crown, averse from Parliament. 

For the first and last time in our history Parlia- 
ment was unpopular, and its opponents secure of 
popularity. But the results on the governing 
class were even more fatal to any right conduct of 
public afhiirs. Not only had the mass of national 
sentiment been so utterly estranged from Parlia- 
ment by the withdrawal of the Tories that the 
people had lost all trust in it as an expression of 
their will, Init the Parliament did not pretend to ** 
express it. It was covseious that for half-a- 
^century it had not been really a representative of 
khe nation, that it had represented a minority, 
wiser no doubt than their fellow-countrymen, 
but still a minority of Englishmen. At the same 
j time it saw, and saw with a just pride, that its 
I policy had as a whole been for 4he nation’s good, 
Jthat it had given political and religious freedom 
to the people in the very teeth of their political 
and religious bigotry, that in spite of their narrow 
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insularism it had made Britain the greatest of Chap. i. 
European powers. The* sense of both these? Bn^d 
aspects of Parliament had sunk in fact so deeplyf 
into the mind of the Whigs as to become a theor}^ 176 ^ 67 . 
of Parliamentary .government. They were nevec 
weary of expressing their contempt for public 
opinion. They shrank with instinctive dislike 
from Pitt s appeals to national feeling, and from 
the popularity which rewarded them. They 
denied that members of the Commons sate as 
representatives of the people, and they shrank 
with actual panic from the thought of any change 
which could render them representatives. To a 
Whig sucli a change meant the overthrow of the 
work done in 1G8(S, the coercion of the minority 
of sound political thinkers by the mass of opinion, 
so brutal and unintelligent, so bigoted in its views 
both of Church and State, which had been*contcnt 
to reap the benefits of the Bevohition while vilify- 
ing and opposing its principles. 

And yet, if represenhition was to be more than Need of 
a name, the very relation of Parliament to the T^'rofonn.* 
constituencies made some change in its composition 
a necessity. That changes in the distribution of 
seats in the House of Commons were called for by 
the natural shiftings of population and wealth' 
which had gone ort since the days of Edward the 
First had been recognized as early as the Civil 
Wars. But the reforms of the Long Parliament 
were cancelled at Ibhe Restoration ; and from the 
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Chap. I. time of Charles the Second to that of George the 

England Third not a single effort, had been made to meet 

Empire, the growing abuses of our parliamentary system. 

1760*1767. Great towns like Manchester or Birmingham 
remained without a member, while members still 
sat for borougfis which, like Old Sarum, had 
actually vanished from the face of the earth. 
The effort of the Tudor sovereigns to establish a 
Court party in the House by a profuse creation of 
boroughs, most of which were mere villages then 
in the hands of the Crown, had ended in the 
appropriation of these seats by the neighbouring 
landowners, who bought and sold them as they 
bought and sold their own estates. Even in towns 
which had a real claim to representation the 
narrowing of municipal privileges ever since the 
fourteenth century to a small part of the inhabit- 
ants, and in many cases the restriction of electoral 
rights to the members of the governing corporation, 
rendered their representation a mere name. The 
choice of such places hungc simply on the purse or 
influence of politicians. Some were “the King’s 
boroughs,” others obediently returned nominees of 
the Ministry of the day, others were “close 
boroughs ” in the hands of jobbers like the Duke 
of Newcastle, who at one time returned a third of 
all the borough members in dhe House. The 
counties and the great commercial towns could 
alone bo said to exercise any real right of suffrage, 
though the enormous expense 6‘f contesting such 
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constituencies practically left their representation 
in the hands of the great Jocal families. But even 
in the counties the suffrage was ridiculously 
limited and unequal. Out of a population of 
eight millions of English people, only a hundred 
and sixty thousand were electors at all. 

“ The value, spirit, and escence of a Plouse of 
Commons,’^ said Burke, in nohle words, “ consists 
in its being the express image of the feelings of 
the nation. But how far such a House as that 
which now existed was from really reiiresenting 
English opinion we see from the fact that in the 
height of his poimlarity Pitt himself could hardly 
find a seat in it. Purchase was becoming more 
and more the means of entering Parliament ; and 
seats were bought and sold in the open market at 
a price which rose to four thousand pounds. Wo 
can hardly wonder that a reformer couM allege 
without a chance of denial, “ This House is not a 
representative of the people of Great Britain. It 
is the representative of niominal boroughs, of ruined 
and exterminated towns, of noble families, of 
wealthy individuals, of foreign potentates.” The 
meanest motives naturally told on a body returned 
by such constituencies, cut off from the influence 
of public opinion by the secrecy of Parliamentary 
proceedings, and yet invested with almost bound- 
less authority. Walpole and Newcastle had in 
fact made bribery and borough- jobbing the base 
of their power. But bribery and borough-jobbing 
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were every day becoming more offensive to the 
nation at large. A new moral consciousness, as 
wo have seen in the movement of the Wesleys, 
was diffusing itself through England ; and behind 

( this moral consciousness came a general advance in 
the national intelligence, which could not fail to 
I tell vigorously on j)olitics. 

Ever since the expulsion of the Stuarts an in- 
tellectual revolution had been silently going on in 
the people at large. The close of the seventeenth 
; century was marked by a sudden extension of the 
world of readers. The developement of men’s minds 
under the political and social changes of the day, 
as well as the rapid increase of wealth, and the 
advance in culture and refinement which accom- 
panies an increase of wealth, were quickening the 
general intelligence of the people at large; and 
the wi(?er demand for books to read that came of 
this quickening gave a new extension and vigour 
to their sale. Addison tells us how large and 
rapid was the sale of hi» “ Spectator ” ; and the 
sale of Shakspere’s works shows the amazing effect 
of the new passion for literature on the diffusion 
of our older authors. Four issues of his plays in 
folio, none of them probably exceeding five 
hundred copies, had sufficed to meet the wants 
of the seventeenth century. "But through the 
eighteenth ten editions at least followed each other 
in quick succession ; and before the century was 
over as many as thirty thousaiitl copies of Shak- 
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spere were dispersed throughout England. Ee- 
^ prints of older works however w^ere far from being 
the only need of English readers. The new demand 
created an organ for its supply in the publisher 
and through the j^ublisher literature became a pro 
fession by which men might wni their bread.! 
That such a change was a healthy one time was to 
show. But in spite of such instances as Dryden, 
ilt the^moment of the change its main result seemed 
the degradation of letters. The intellectual demand 
for the moment outran the intellectual supply, 
riie 1 eader called for the writer but the temper 
of the time, the diversion of its mental energy to 
industrial pursuits, the influences which tended to 
lower its poetic and imaginative aspirations, were 
not such as to bring great writers rapidly to tlie 
front. On the other hand, the new opening which 
letters afforded for a livelihood was sucl? as to 
tempt every scribbler who coukl handle a pen ; 
and authors of this sort were soon set to hack-work 
by the Curies and thc.Tonsons who looked on 
book-making as a mere business. The result was 
a mob of authors in garrets, of illiterate drudges 
as poor as they were thriftless and debauched, 
selling their pen to any buyer, hawking their 
flatteries and their libels from door to door, fawn- 
ing on the patron ^d the publisher for very bread, 
tagging rimes which they called poetry, or abuse 
which they called criticism, vamping up compila- 
tions and abridgenft3nts under the guise of history, 
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or filling the journals with empty rhetoric in the 
name of politics. «> 

It was on such a literary chaos as this that the 
one great poet of the time poured scorn in his 
“Dunciad.’' Pope was a child of the Kevolution ; 
for he was born in 1688, and he died at the 
moment when thp spirit of his age was passing 
into larger and grander forms in 1744. But from 
all active contact with the world of his day he 
stood utterly apart. He was the son of a Catholic 
linen-draper, who had withdrawn from his business 
in Lombard Street to a retirement on the skirts of 
Windsor Forest; and there amidst the stormy 
years which followed William’s accession the boy 
grew up in an atmosphere of poetry, buried in the 
study of the older English singers, stealing to 
London for a peep at Dryden in his arm-chair at 
Will’s,*" himself already lisping in numbers, and 
busy with an epm at the age of twelve. Pope’s 
latter years were as secluded as his youth. His 
life, as Johnson says, was “a long disease”; his 
puny frame, his crooked figure, the feebleness of 
his health, his keen sensitiveness to pain, whether 
of mind or body, cut him off from the larger world 
of men, and doomed him to the faults of a morbid 
temperament. To the last he remained vain, self- 
|ish, affected ; he loved small ifitrigues and petty 
|lymg; he was incredibly jealous and touchy; he 
dwelt on the fouler aspect of things with an un- 
healthy pruriency ; he stung right and left with a 
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malignant venom. But nobler qualities rose out 
of this morbid undergrmvth of faults. If Pop| 
was quickly moved to anger, he was as quicklj 
moved to tears ; though every literary gnat coula 
sting him to passion, he could never read the 
lament of Priam over Hector 'Rdthout weeping. 
His sympathies lay indeed within a narrow rang(^' 
but within that range they were vivid and intense ; 
he clung passionately to the few he loved ; he took 
their •cause for his own; he hung himself almost 
blindly into their enthusiasms and their hates. 
But loyal as he wan to his friends, he was yet more 
loyal to his verse. His vanity never led him to 
literary self-sufficiency; no artist ever showed a 
truer lowliness before the ideal of his art ; no poet 
ever corrected so much, or so invariably l^ettered 
his work by each correction. One of his finest 
characteristics, indeed, was -his high aiense of 
literary dignity. From the fii\^t he carried on the 
work of Dryden by claiming a worth and inde- 
pendence for literature^, and he broke with disdain 
through the traditions of patronage which had 
degraded men of letters into hangers-on of the 
great. 

With aims and conceptions such as these, Pope 
looked bitterly out on the phase of transition 
through which Ifinglish letters were passing. As 
yet his poetic works had shown little of the keen 
and ardent temper that lay within him. The 
promise of his Si{)ring was not that of a satirist 
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^hap. I. ’but of the brightest and most genial of verso 

England writers. When after some fanciful preludes his 
and its . « * 

Empire, genius found full utterance in 171 2, it was in the 

1760-1767. “ Rape of the Lock ” ; and the “ Rape of the Lock 
was a poetic counterpart of the work of the 
Essayists. If 'vfe miss in it^ the personal and 
intimate charm of Addison, or the freshness and 
pathos of Steele, i1? passes far beyond the work of 
both in the brilliancy of its wit, in the lightness 
and buoyancy of its tone, in its atmosphere of 
fancy, its glancing colour, its exquisite verse, its 
irresistible gaiety. The poem remains Pope’s 
masterpiece; it is impossible to read it without 
feeling that his mastery lay in social and fanciful 
verse, and that he missed his poetic path when he 
laid down the humourist for the philosopher and 
the critic. But the state of letters presented an 
irresistible temptation to criticism. All Pope’s 
nobler feelings of \pyalty to his art revolted from 
the degradation of letters which he saw about him : 
and after an interval of ha^k-work in a translation 
^of Homer he revealed his terrible power of sarcasm 
fin his poem of the “Dunciad.” The poem is dis- 
figured by mere outbursts of personal spleen, and 
in its later form by attacks on men whose last 
fault was dulness. But in the main the “ Dunciad ” 
was a noble vindication of literature from the herd 
of dullards and dunces that had usurped its name, 
a protest against the claims of the journalist or 
pamphleteer, of the compiler of feicts and dates, or 
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the grubber among archives, to the rank of mCn of 
letters. ^ 

That there was work and useful work for such 
men to do, Pope would not have denied. It was 
Avhen their pretensions threatened the very exists 
ence of literature a., an art, whefl the sense thati 
the writer^s work was the work of an artist, and 
like an artist’s work must show largeness of design, 
and grace of form, and fitness of phrase, was either 
denied or forgotten, it was when every rimer wa» 
claiming to be a poet, every fault-finder a critic, 
every chronicler an historian, that Pope struck at 
the herd of book-makers and swept them from the 
path of letters. Such a jn’otest is as true now, and 
])erhaps as much needed now, as it was true and 
needed then. But it had hardly been uttered 
when the chaos settled itself, and the intellectual 
impulse which had as yet been felt mainly in the 
demand for literature showed itself in its supply. 
Even before the “ Dunciad ” was completed a great 
school of novelists was jrising into fame ; and the 
years which elapsed between the death of Pope in 
1744 and that of George the Second in 17G0 were 
filled with the masterpieces of Kicliardson, Smol- 
lett, and Fielding. Their appearance was but a 
prelude of a great literary revival which marked 
the closing years €)i the eighteenth century. But 
the instant popularity of “Clarissa” and “Tom 
Jones ” showed the work of intellectual preparation 
which had been ^ing on through Walpole’s days 
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in the people at large ; and it was inevitable that 
such a quickening of ijitelligence should tell on 
English politics. The very vulgarization of letters 
indeed, the broadsheets and pamphlets and catch- 
penny magazines of Grub Street, were doing for 
the mass of tte people a Vork which greater 
writers could hardly have done. Above all the 
rapid extension of journalism had begun to give 
; opinion a new information and consistency. In 
spite of the removal of the censorship after the 
Eevolution the press had been slow to attain any 
political influence. Under the first two Georges 
its progress had been hindered by the absence of 
great topics for discussion, the worthlessness of 
the writers, and above all the lethargy of the 
time. But at the moment of George the Third’s 
accession the impulse which Pitt had given to the 
nation^Jl spirit, and the rise of a keener interest in 
politics, was fasttraising the press into an intel- 
lectual and political power. Not only was the 
number of London newspapers fast increasing, 
but journals were being established in almost 
every considerable town. 

With impulses such as these telling every day 
on it more powerfully, roused as it was too into 
action by the larger policy of Pitt, and emboldened 
at once by the sense of growing wealth and of 
military triumph, it is clear that the nation must 
soon have passed from its old inaction to claim its 
part in the direction of public Viffairs. The very 
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position of Pitt, forced as he had been into office, chaf, i. 
by the sheer force of opiijion in the teeth of party? England 
obstacles, showed the rise of a new energy in thq Empire, 
mass of the people. It showed that a king whd 1760 - 1767 . 
enlisted the national sentiment on his side would 
have little trouble' in dealing with the Whigs. 

George indeed had no thought of such a policy. 

His aim was not to control the Parliament by the 
force of national opinion, but simply to win over^ 
the Parliament to his side, and through it to govern 
the nation with as little regard to its opinion as of 
old. But, whether he would or no, the drift of 
opinion aided him. Though the policy of Walpole 
had ruined Jacobitism, it long remained unconscious 
of its ruin. But when a Jacobite prince stood in 
the heart of the realm, and not a Jacobite answered 
his call, the spell of Jacobitism was broken; and 
the later degradation of Charles Edward’s^ife word 
finally away the thin coating of disloyalty which|, 
clung to the clergy and the squires. They werdi 
ready again to take part in politics ; and in tho| 
accession of a king who unlike his two predecessors 
was no stranger but an Englishman, who had been 
born in England and spoke English, they found 
the opportunity they desired. From the opening . 
of the reign Tories gradually appeared again at^ 
court. • 

It was only slowly indeed that the party as a The King’s 
whole swung round to a steady support of the 
Government; aifd in the nation at large the old 
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Toryism was still for some years to show itself in 
andita^^ ^PP<>sition to the Crown^^ But from the first the 
Em^e. Tory nobles and gentry came in one by one ; and 
1760-1767. their action told at once on the complexion of 
English politics. Their withdrawal from public 
j affairs had left them untouched by the progress of 
ipolitical ideas since the Revolution of 1688, and 
^when they returned to political life it was to invest 
;ihe new sovereign with all the reverence which 
they had bestowed on the Stuarts. In this return 
bf the Tories therefore a “ King’s party ” was ready 
made to his hand^ but George was able to strengthen 
it by a vigorous exertion of the power and influence 
which was still left to the Crown. All promotion 
in the Church, all advancement in the army, a 
great number of places in the civil administration 
and about the court, were still at the king’s dis- 
posal. df this vast mass of patronage had been 
|)ractically usurped by the ministers of his pre- 
decessors, it was resumed and firmly held by 
George the Third ; and thetcharacter of the House 
of Commons made patronage a powerful engine in 
its management. George had one of Walpole’s 
weapons in his hands, and he used it with un- 
scrupulous energy to break up the party which 
Walpole had held so long together. The Whigs 
were still indeed a great power. Long possession 
of government, vast property, obligations of favours 
given and received, connexion of oflSce, ties of 
blood, of alliance, of friendship, tl>3 name of Whigs 
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dear to the majority of the people, the zeal early 
begun and steadily contiriiicd to the royal family, 
all these together,’’ says Burke justly, ‘‘formed a 
body of power in the nation.” But George the] 
Third saw that the Whigs were divided amond 
themselves by the ^factious spirit which springd 
from a long hold of office, and that they wer(| 
weakened by the rising contempt with which thd 
country at largo regarded the selfishness ancf 
corruption of its representatives. 

More than thirty years before, the statesmen of 
the day had figured on the stage as highwaymen 
and pickpockets. And now that statesmen were 
represented by hoary jobbers such as Newcastle, 
the public contempt was fiercer than ever, and 
men turned sickened from the intrigues and cor- 
ruption of party to a young sovereign who aired 
himself in a character which Bolingbrt#ke had 
invented, as a Patriot King. Had Pitt and New- 
castle held together indeed, supported as the one 
was by the commercial classes, the other by the 
Whig families and the whole machinery of 
Parliamentary management, George must have 
struggled in vain. But the ministry was already 
disunited. The bulk of the party drew day by 
day further from Pitt. Attached as they were to 
peace by the traditions of Walpole, dismayed at 
the enormous expenditure, and haughty with the 
pride of a ruling oligarchy, the Whigs were in 
silent revolt agaiflst the war and the supremacy of 
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the Great Commoner. It was against their will 
that he rejected propos^als of peace from France 
which would have secured to England all her 
i fconquests on the terms of a desertion of Prussia, 
and that his steady support enabled Frederick 
still to hold out against the terrible exhaustion of 
an unequal strhggle. The campaign of 1 760 indeed 
was one of the grandest efforts of Frederick’s genius. 
Foiled in an attempt on Dresden, 'he again saved 
Silesia by a victory at Liegnitz aitd hurled' back 
an advance of Daun by a victory at Torgau : while 
Ferdinand of Brunswick held his ground as of old 
along the Weser. But even victories drained 
Frederick’s strength. Men and money alike 
failed him. It was impossible for him to strike 
another great blow, and the ring of enemies again 
closed slowly round him. Ilis one remaining hope 
lay in tke support of Pitt, and triumphant as his 
policy had been, P.rtt was tottering to his fall. 

The envy and resentment of the minister’s 
colleagues at his undisguisf?.d supremacy gave the 
young king an easy means of realizing his schemes. 
George had hardly mounted the throne when he 
made his influence felt in the ministry by forcing 
it to accept a Court favourite, the Earl of Bute, as 
Secretary of State. Bute had long been his 
counsellor, and though his temper and abilities 
were those of a gentleman usher, he was forced 
into the Cabinet. The new drift of affairs was 
seen in the instant desertion froiSi Pitt of the two 
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ablest of his adherents, George Grenville and 
Charles Townshend, who f^tached themselves from 
this moment to the rising favourite. It was seen 
yet more when Bute pressed for peace. As Bute 
was known to be his master s mouthpiece, a peace 
party at once appeaTed in the Calbinet itself, andj 
it was only a majority of one that approved Pitt's 
refusal to negotiate with France. “He is madder 
than ever,” was Bute's comment on this refusal in 
his correspondence with the king; “he has no 
thought of abandoning the Continent.” Conscious 
indeed as he was of the king's temper and of the 
temper of his colleagues, Pitt showed no signs of 
giving way. So far was he from any thought of 
peace that he proposed at this moment a vast 
extension of the war. In 1761 he learned the sis-, 
nature of a treaty which brought into force the 
I amily Compact between the Courts of Pal*is and 
Madrid, and of a special convention wliich bound 
the last to declare war on England at the close of 
the year. Pitt proposed* to anticipate the Idow by 
an instant seizure of the treasure fleet which was 
on its way from the Indies to Cadiz, and for whose 
safe arrival alone the Spanish Court Avas deferring 
its action. He would have followed up the blow 
by occupying the Isthmus of Panama, and by an 
attack on the Spanish dominions in the NeAv 
World. It was almost with exultation that ho 
saw the danger which had threatened her ever 
since the Peace #f Utrecht break at last upon 
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Chap. I. England. His proud sense of the national strength 
England never let him doubt for/i moment of her triumph 
Empire. over the foes that had leagued against her. “ This 
1760-1767. is the moment/’ he exclaimed to his colleagues, 
“for humbling the whole House of Bourbon.” 
But the Cabinet shrank froih plans so vast and 
daring; and ‘the Duke of Newcastle, who had 
never forgiven .Pitt for forcing himself into power 
and for excluding him from the real control of 
affairs, was backed in his resistance by the bulk of 
the Whigs. The king openly sni)ported them, and 
Pitt with his brother-in-law Lord Temple found 
themselves alone. Pitt did not blind himself to 
, the real character of the struggle. The question, 
I as he felt, was not merely one of peace or war, it 
was whether the new force of opinion which had 
borne him into office and kept him there was to 
go vern^<^ England or no. It was this which made 
him stake all on the decision of the Cabinet. “ If 
I cannot in this instance prevail,” he ended his 
appeal, “ this shall be thov last time I will sit in 
the Council. Called to office by the voice of the 
people, to whom I conceive myself accountable for 
my conduct, I will not remain in a situation which 
renders me responsible for measures I am no longer 
allowed to guide.” His proposals were rejected ; 
and the resignation of his post, ^which followed in 
October 1761, changed the face of European affairs. 

George ‘‘ Pitt disgraced ! ” wrote a French philosopher, 
“it is worth two victories to ut !” Frederick on 
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the other hand was almost driven to despair. But Chap. i. 
George saw in the remova^of his powerful minister England 
an opening for the realization of his long-cherished Empire, 
plans. The Whigs had looked on Pitt’s retirement 1760 1767. 
as the restoration^ of their rule, unbroken by the 
popular forces to which it had bceh driven during 
his ministry to bow. Ilis declaration that he had 
been ‘‘ called to office by the voice of the people, 
to whom I conceive myself accountable,” had been 
met ^\’ith indignant scorn by his fellow-ministers. 

“ When the gentleman talks of being responsible 
to the people,” retorted Lord Granville, the Lord 
Carteret of earlier days, “ he talks the language of 
the House of Commons, and forgets that at this 
board ho is only responsible to the King.” But 
his appeal was heard by the people at large. 

When the dismissed statesman 'went to Guildhall 
the Londoners hung on his carriage-wheels,ilmgged 
his footmen, and even kissed his horses. Their 
break with Pitt was in fact the death-blow of the, 

Whigs. In betraying liim to the king they had] 
only put themselves in George’s power; and so 
great was the unpopularity of the ministry thati^^ 
the king was able to deliver his longed-for stroke! 
at a party that he hated even more than Pitt.^ 
Newcastle found he had freed himself from the 
great statesman only to be driven from office by a 
series of studied mortifications from his young 
master ; and the more powerful of his Whig 
colleagues followad him into retirement. George 
VOL. VII 
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Chat. I. saw himself triumphant over the two great forces 
England which had hampered the free action of the Crown, 
Empire. “ the power which arose/’ in Burke’s words, “ from 
1760.1767. popularity, and the power which arose from 
political connexion”; and the rise of Lord Bute to 
;^he post of First Minister marked the triumph of 
the king. ^ 

The Peace. Bute took offico' simply as an agent of the king’s 
will; and the first resolve of George the Third 
was to end the war. In the spring of 17C2 
Frederick, who still held his ground stubbornly 
against fate, was brought to the brink of ruin by 
a withdrawal of the English subsidies ; it was in 
fact only his dogged resolution and a sudden 
change in the policy of Eussia, which followed on 
the death of his enemy the Czarina Elizabeth, 
that enabled him at last to retire from the struggle 
in the iTreaty of Hubertsberg without the loss of 
an inch of territoi:y. George and Lord Bute had 
already purchased peace at a very different price. 
With a shameless indifference to the national 
honour they not only deserted Frederick but they 
offered to negotiate a peace for him on the basis of 
a cession of Silesia to Maria Theresa and East 
Prussia to the Czarina. The issue of the strife 
with Spain saved England from humiliation such 
as this. Pitt’s policy of instardi attack had been 
justified by a Spanish declaration of war three 
I weeks after his fall; and the year 1762 saw 
I triumphs which vindicated his cconfidence in the 
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issue of the new struggle. Martinico, the strongest* CnAp. i. 
and wealthiest of the French West Indian pos- EngSuid 
sessions, was conquered at the opening of the Empire, 
year, and its conquest was followed by those of neomt 
Grenada, St. L\icio, and St. Vincent. In the 
summer the reducti(«n of Havana brought with it 
the gain of the rich Spanish colony of Cuba. The 
Philippines, the wealthiest of tlfle Spanish colonies 
in tlie Pacific, yielded to a British fleet. It was 
these losses tliat brought about the Peace of Paris 
in Febniaiy 17G3. So eager was Bute to end 
the war that he ])Ought peace by restoring all that 
the last year’s triumphs had given him. In Europe 
he contented himself with the recovery of Minorca, 
while he restored Martinico to France, and Cuba 
and the Philippines to Spain. Tlie real gains of 
Britain Avere in India and America. In the first 
the French abandoned all right to any military: 
settlement. From the second ,they wholly with- ? 
drew. To England they gave up Canada, Nova^ 

Scotia, and Louisiana as far as the Mississippi, 
while they resigned the rest of that province to 
Spain, in compensation for its surrender of Edorida 
to the British Crown. 

We have already seen hoAv mighty a change in George 
the aspect of the world, and above all in the aspect Parliament, 
of Britain, was marked by this momentous treaty. 

But no sense of its great issues influenced the 
young king in pressing for its conclusion. His 
eye was fixed iii)t so much on Europe or the 
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Chap. I. British Empire as on the petty game of politics 
which he was playing^ with the Whigs. The 

Empire, janxiety which he showed for peace abroad sprang 

1760-1767. |mainly from his belief that peace was needful for 
^success in his struggle for power^at home. So long 
as the war lasted Pitt’s retui’ii to office and the 
’union of the* Whigs under his guidance was an 
/hourly danger. B!ut with peace the king’s hands 
I were free. He could count on the dissensions of 
* the Whigs, on the new-born loyalty of the Tories, 
^on the influence of the Crown patronage which he 
had taken into his own hands. But what he 
counted on most of all was the cliaracter of the 
House of Commons. So long as matters went 
cpiietly, so long as no gust of popular passion or 
enthusiasm forced its members to bow for a while 
to outer opinion, he saw that “ management ” could 
make the House a mere organ of his will. George 
had discovered — t^) use Lord Bute’s words — “that 
the forms of a free and the ends of an arbitrary 
government were things npt altogether incompat- 
ible.” At a time when it had become all-powerful 
in the State, the House of Commons had ceased in 
any real and effective sense to be a representative 
body at all; and its isolation from the general opinion 
of the country loft it at ordinary moments amenable 
only to selfish influences. The Whigs had managed 
it by bribery and borough-jobbing, and George in 
his turn seized bribery and borough-jobbing as a 
base of the power he propose*! to give to the 
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Crown. The royal revenue was employed to buy 
seats and to buy votes. »Day by day the young 
sovereign scrutinized the voting -list of the two 
Houses, and distributed rewards and punishments 
as members vote^l according to his will or no. 
Promotion in the civil service, preferment in the 
Church, rank in the arm}", were reserved for the 
king’s friends.” Pensions and court places were 
used to influence debates. Bribery was employed 
on a "scale never known before. Under Bute’s 
ministry an office was oj)encd at the Treasury 
for the purchase of members, and twenty -live 
thousand pounds are said to have l)een spent in a 
single day. 

The result of these measures was soon seen in 
the tone of the Parliament. Till now it had bowed 
beneath the greatness of Pitt ; but in the teeth of 
his denunciation the provisions of the l%ice of 
Paris were approved by a majority of five to one. 
It was seen still more in the vigour with which 
George and his minister prepared to carry out the 
plans over which they had brooded for the regula- 
tion of America. The American question was 
indeed forced on them, as they pleaded, by the 
state of the revenue. Pitt had waged war with 
characteristic profusion, and he had defrayed the 
cost of the war ]fy enormous loans. The public 
debt now stood at a hundred and forty millions. 
The first need therefore which met Bute after the 
conclusion of the Peace of Paris was that of making 
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provision for the new burthens which the nation 
had incurred, and as theac had been partly incurred 
in the defence of the American Colonies it was the 
general opinion of Englishmen that the Colonies 
should bear a share of them. , In this opinion 
Bute and the king concurred. But their plans 
went further* than mere taxation. The amount 
indeed which was expected to be raised as revenue 
by these changes, at most two hundred thousand 
pounds, was far too small to give much relief to 
the financial pressure at home. But this revenue 
furnished an easy pretext for wider changes. Plans 
for the regulation of the government of the Colonies 
had been suggested from time to time by subordi- 
nate ministers, but they had been set aside alike 
by the prudence of Walpole and the generosity of 
Pitt. The appointment of Charles Townshend to 
Ithe Pr(!^idency of the Board of Trade however was 
sign that Bute had adopted a policy not only of 
taxation, but of restraint. The new minister 
declared himself resolved on a rigorous execution 
of the Navigation laws, laws by which a monopoly 
of American trade was secured to the mother 
country, on the raising of a revenue within the 
Colonies for the discharge of the debt, and above 
all on impressing upon the colonists a sense of 
their dependence upon Britain. * The direct trade 
between America and the French or Spanish West 
Indian Islands had hitherto been fettered by 
prohibitory duties, but these **had been easily 
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evaded by a general system of smuggling. The 
duties were now reduced^ but the reduced duties 
were rigorously exacted, and a considerable naval 
force was despatched to the American coast by 
Grenville, who stood at the head of the Admiralty 
Board, with a view T)f suppressing the clandestine 
trade with the foreigner. The revenue which was 
expected from this measure was ’to be supplemented 
by an internal Stamp Tax, a tax on all legal 
documents issued within the Colonies, the plan of 
which seems to have originated with Bute’s 
secretary, Jenkinson, afterwards the first Lord 
Liverpool. That resistance was expected was seen 
in a significant step which was taken by the 
ministry at the end of the war. Though the defeat 
of the French had left the Colonies without nn 
enemy save the Indians, a force of ten thousand 
men was still kept quartered on their inhabitants, 
and a scheme was broached for ^an extension of the 
province of Canada over the district round the 
Lakes, which would Lve turned the western lands 
into a military settlement, governed at the will of 
the Crown, and have furnished a base of warlike 
operations, if such were needed, against the settled 
Colonies on the Atlantic. 

Had Bute’s power lasted it is probable that 
these measures would have brought about the 
struggle between England and America long 
before it actually began. Fortunately for the two 
countries the minister found himself from the first 
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|the object of a sudden and universal hatred. The 
England jgreat majority which h^d rejected Pitt's motion 
En^e. * against the Peace had filled the court with exulta- 
1760-1767. tion. “Now indeed," cried the Princess Dowager, 
“my son is king." But the victory was hardly 
won when kin^ and ministe*r found themselves 
battling with 'a storm of popular ill-will such as 
never since the overthrow of the Stuarts assailed 
the throne. Violent and reckless as it was, the 
storm only marked a fresh advance in the re- 
awakening of public opinion. The bulk of the 
higher classes who had till now stood apart from 
government were coming gradually in to the side 
of the Crown. But the mass of the people was 
only puzzled and galled by the turn of events. It 
felt itself called again to political activity, but it 
saw nothing to change its hatred and distrust of 
Parliam<3nt and the Crown. On the contrary it 
saw them in greater union than of old. The 
House of Commons was more corrupt than ever, 

;; and it was the slave of th(^ king. The king still 
called himself a Whig, yet he was reviving a 
^ system of absolutism which Whiggism, to do it 

justice, had long made impossible. Ilis minister 
was a mere favourite and in Englishmen’s eyes a 
foreigner. The masses saw all this, but they saw 
no way of mending it. They knew little of their 
own strength, and they had no means of influenc- 
ing the Government they hated save by sheer 
violence. They came therefore to the front with 
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their old national and religious bigotry, their long- 
nursed dislike of the iTanoverian Court, their 
long-nursed habits of violence and faction, their 
long-nursed hatred of Parliament, but with no! 
means of expressijig them save riot and uproar. 

It was this tem|)er of the masses which wasi 
seized and turned to his purpose hf John Wilkes. | 
Wilkes was a worthless profligate ; but he had a 
remarkable faculty of enlisting popular sympathy 
on his side ; and by a singular irony of fortune he 
became in the end the chief instrument in bringing 
about three of the greatest advances which our 
Constitution has made. He woke the nation to 
a sense of the need for Parliamentary reform by 
his defence of the rights of constituencies against 
the despotism of the House of Commons. He 
took the lead in a struggle which put an end to 
the secrecy of Parliamentary proceeding. He 
was the first to establish the right of the press to 
discuss public affairs. But in his attack upon the 
Ministry of Lord Biffe he served simply as an 
organ of the general excitement and discontent. 
The bulk of the Tories were on fire to gratify 
their old grudge against the Crown and its 
Ministers. The body of the Whigs, and the com- 
mercial classes who backed them, were startled 
and angered by iihe dismissal of Pitt, and by the 
revolt of the Crown against the Whig system. 
The nation as a whole was uneasy and alarmed 
at the sudden bfcak-up of political tranquillity, 
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and by the sense of a coming struggle between 
opponents of whom as lyet neither had fully its 
sympathies. There were mobs, riots, bonfires in 
the streets, and disturbances which culminated — 
in a rough spirit of punning iipoji the name of the 
minister — in the solemn burning of a jack-boot. 
The journals, Which were now becoming numerous, 
^ade themselves organs for this outburst of 
popular hatred; and it was in the North-Briton 
that Wilkes took a lead in the movement by de- 
nouncing the Cabinet and the peace with peculiar 
bitterness, by playing on the popular jealousy of 
foreigners and Scotchmen, and by venturing to 
denounce the hated minister by name. 

Ignorant and brutal as was the movement 
which Wilkes headed, it was a revival of public 
opinion ; and though the time was to come when 
the infBfience of opinion would be exercised more 
wisely, even now* it told for good. It was the 
littack of Wilkes which more than all else dc- 
J;ermined Bute to withdraw from office in 17G3 as 
a means of allaying the storm of popular indigna- 
tion. But the king was made of more stubborn 
stuff than his minister. If he suffered his favourite 
to resign he still regarded him as the real head of 
administration; for the ministry which Bute left 
behind him consisted simply of^'the more courtly 
of his colleagues, and was in fact formed under 
'his direction. George Grenville was its nominal 
bhief, but the measures of the Cabinet were still 
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secretly dictated by the favourite. The formation 
of the Grenville ministry indeed was laughed at 
as a joke. Charles Townshend and the Duke of 
Bedford, the two ablest of the Whigs who had 
remained with Bute after Newcastle’s dismissal, 
refused to join it ; and its one man of ability was 
Lord Shelburne, a young Irishnian, \Vho had served 
with credit at Minden, and had been rewarded by 
a post at Court which brought him into terms of 
intimacy with the young sovereign and Bute. 
Dislike of the Whig oligarchy and of the war had 
thrown Shelburne strongly into the opposition to 
i'itt, and his diplomatic talents were of service in 
securing recruits for his party, as his eloquence 
had been useful in advocating the peace ; but it 
was not till ho himself retired from office that 
Bute obtained for his supporter the Presidency of 
the Board of Trade. As yet however Shdlburne’s 
powers were little known, and' he added nothing 
to the strength of the ministry. It was in fact 
only the disunion of ks opponents which allowed 
it to hold its ground. Townshend and Bedford 
remained apart from the main body of the Whigs, 
and both sections held aloof from Pitt. George 
had counted on the divisions of the opposition in 
forming such a ministry ; and ho counted on the 
weakness of the ftiinistry to make it the creature 
of his will. 

But Grenville had no mind to be a puppet 
either of the l?ing or of Bute. Narrow and 
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pedantic as he was, severed by sheer jealousy and 
ambition from his kinsix^an Pitt and the bulk of 
the Whigs, his temper was too proud to stoop to 
the position which George designed for him. The 
conflicts between the king and his minister soon 
became so bitter that in August 1763 George 
|ippealed in despair to Pitt to form a ministry. 
Never had Pitt shown a nobler patriotism or a 
grander self-command than in the reception he 
gave to this appeal. He set aside all resentment 
at his own expulsion from office by Newcastle and 
the Whigs, and made the return to office of the 
whole party, with the exception of Bedford, a 
condition of his own. His aim, in other words, 
Hvas to restore constitutional government by a 
reconstruction of the ministry which had won the 
triumphs of the Seven Years’ War. But it was 
the deslTUction of this ministry and the erection 
of a kingly government in its place on which 
George prided himself most. To restore it was, 
in his belief, to restore the tyranny under which 
the Whigs had so long held the Crown. “ Rather 
than submit,” he cried, “to the terms proposed 
by Mr. Pitt, I would die in the room I now stand 
in.” The result left Grenville as powerful as he 
|iad been weak. Bute retired into the country 
and ceased to exercise any political influence. 
Shelburne, the one statesman in the ministry, and 
who had borne a chief part in the negotiations for 
the formation of a new Cabinet, nesigned to follow 
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Pitt. On the other hand, Bedford, irritated h}^ 
Pitt’s exclusion of him frojn his proposed ministry,; 
joined Grenville with his whole party, and thq 
ministry thus became strong and compact. 

Grenville himself was ploddingly industrious 
and not without financial ability.^ But his mind 
was narrow and pedantic in its tone*; and, honest.. 
as was his belief in his own A(^hig creed, he sav| 
nothing beyond legal forms. He was resolute to 
withstand the people as he had withstood the 
Crown. His one standard of conduct was the 
approval of Parliament ; his one aim to enforce 
the supremacy of Parliament over subject as over 
king. With such an aim as this, it was incvital)le 
that Grenville should strike fiercely at the new 
force of opinion which had just shown its power 
in the fall of Bute. He was resolved to see public 
opinion only in the voice of Parliament ; ftnd his • 
resolve led at once to a contest with Wilkes as 
with the press. It was in the press that thd 
nation was finding a /iourt of appeal from the 
Houses of Parliament. The popularity of the 
North- Briton made Wilkes the representative of 
the new journalism, as he was the representative 
of that mass of general sentiment of which it was 
beginning to be the mouthjfiece; and the fall of 
Bute had shown how real a power lay behind the 
agitator’s diatribes. But Grenville was of stouter 
stuff than the court favourite, and his administra- 
tion was hardly reformed when ho struck at the 
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Chap. I. growing Opposition to Parliament by a blow at its 
England Reader. In “Number ^5” of the North- Briton 
Empire. | Wilkes had censured the speech from the throne 
1760*1767. at the Opening of Parliament, and a “general 
warrant ” by the Secretary of State was issued 
against the “aifthors, printeas, and publishers of 
this seditiouse libel.’’ Under this warrant forty- 
^ine persons were ‘seized for a time ; and in spite 
of his privilege as a member of Tarliament Wilkes 
himself was sent to the Tower. The arrest? how- 
ever was so utterly illegal that he was at once 
released by the Court of Common Pleas ; but 
he was immediately prosecuted for libel. The 
national indignation at the harshness of these 
proceedings passed into graver disapproval when 
Parliament took advantage of the case to set itself 
up as a judicial tribunal for the trial of its OAvn 
assailaiit. While the paper which formed the 
subject for prosecution was still before the courts 
of justice it was condemned by the House of 

Commons as a “false, scandalous, and seditious 

* 

libel.” The House of Lords at the same time 
voted a pamphlet found among Wilkes’s papers 
to be blasphemous, and advised a prosecution. 
Though Pitt at once denounced the course of the 
two Houses as unconstitutional, his protest, like 
that of Shelburne in the Lorcjs, proved utterly 
ineffectual; and Wilkes, who fled in terror to 
ftVancc, was expelled at the opening of 1764 from 
\/ho House of Commons. Eapki and successful 
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blows such as these seem to have shown to how 
frivolous an assailant Bute had yielded. But if 
Wilkes fled over the Channel, Grenville found he 
had still England to deal with. The assumption 
of an arbitrary judicial power by both Houses, 
and the system of terror which the Minister put 
in force against the Press by issuing two hundred 
injunctions against different journals, roused a 
storm of indignation throughout the country. 
Every street resounded with cries of “ Wilkes and 
Liberty 1 ” Every shutter through the town was 
chalked with ‘‘No. 45”; the old bonfires and 
tumults broke out with fresh violence : and the 
Common Council of London refused to thank the 
sheriff’s for dispersing the mob. It was soon clcarj 
that opinion had been embittered rather thani 
silenced by the blow at Wilkes. 

The same narrowness of view, the same .honesty 
of 2 )urpose, the same obstinacy of tem 2 )cr, were 
shown by Grenville in a yet more important 
struggle, a struggle with the American Colonies. 
The plans of Bute for their taxation and restraint 
had fallen to the ground on his retirement and 
that of Townshend from office. Lord Shelburne 
succeeded Townshend at the Board of Trade, and 
young as he was, Shelburne was too sound a 
statesman to suf][er these plans to be revived. 
But the resignation of Shelburne in 1763, after 
the failure of Pitt to form a united ministry, again 
reopened the question. Grenville had fully con- 
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Chap. I. currcd in a part at least of Bute’s designs; and 
i^ngiand’ now that he found hintsejf ait the head of a strong 
E^mpire. administration he again turned his attention to 
1760*1767. the Colonies. On one important side his policy 
wholl/ differed* from that of Townshend or Bute. 
With Bute as Vith the king the question of 
deriving a revenue from America was chiefly im- 
|portant as one which would bring the claims of 
independent taxation and legislation put forward 
by the colonies to an issue, and in the end-—' -as it 
was hoped — bring about a reTionstruction of their 
democratic institutions and a closer union of the 
colonies under British rule^ Grenville’s aim was 
strictly financial. His conservative and constitu- 
Tiomii tenip^ him averse from any sweeping 

changes in the institutions of the Colonies. He 
put aside as roughly as Shelburne the projects 
which had been suggested for the suppression of 
colonial charters, the giving power in the Colonies 
to military officers, or the payment of Crown 
officers in America by the Itnglish treasury. All 
he desired was that the colonies should contribute 
what ho looked on as their just share towards the 
relief of the burthens left by the war ; and it was 
with a view to this that he proceeded to carry out 
the financial plans which had been devised for the 
purpose of raising both an external and an internal 
revenue from America. 

The If such a policy was more honest, it was at the 

and the same time more absurd than that of Bute. Bute 
*Stainp Act. 
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had at any rate a^imed at a great revolution in the 
whole system of colonial, go verninent. Grenville 
aimed simply at collecting a couple of hundred 
thousand pounds, and' he knew that even this 
wretched sum must be immensely lessened unless 
his plans were cordially accepted by the colonists. 
•He knew too that there was smaU hope of such 
an acceptance. On the cofttrary, they at once 
met with a dogged opposition; and though the 
shape wliich that opposition took was a legal and 
technical one, it really opened up the whole 
question of the relation of the Colonies to the 
mother country. Proud as England was of her 
imperial position, she liad as yet failed to grasp the 
difference ])ctween an empire and a nation. A 
nation is an aggregate of individual citizens, 
bound together* in a common and equal relation 
to the state which they form. An emigre is an 
aggregate of political bodies, bound together by a 
common relation to a central state, but whoso 
relations to it may vary from the closest de- 
pendency to the loosest adhesion. To Grenville 
and the bulk of his fellow-countrymen the Colonies 
were as completely English soil as England itself, 
nor did they see any difference in political rights 
or in their relation to the Imperial legislature 
between an Eiiglishman of Massachusetts and a 
man of Kent. What rights their charters gave 
the Colonies they looked on as not strictly political 
but municipal ^rights ; they were not states but 
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Chap. I. Corporations ; and, as corporate bodies, whatever 
England privileges might have been given them, they were 
Empire, as completely the creatures and subjects of the 
1760 - 1767 . English Crown as the corporate body of a borough 
or of a trading company. Their very existence 
in fact rested inva like -way ftn the will of the 
Crown ; on a breach of the conditions under which 
they were granted their charters were revocable 
and their privileges ceased, their legislatures and 
the rights of their legislatures came to an end as 
comjiletely as the common council of a borough 
that had forfeited its franchise or the rights of 
that common council. It was true that save in 
matters of trade and navigation the Imperial 
Parliament or the Imperial Crown had as yet left 
them mairdy to their own self-government ; above 
all that it had not subjected them to the burthen 
of taxation which was borne by other Englishmen 
at home. But it had more than once asserted its 
right to tax the colonies ; it had again and again 
refused assent to acts of their legislatures which, 
denied such a right; and from the very nature 
of things they held it impossible that such a right 
could exist. No bounds could be fixed for the 
supremacy of the king in Parliament over every 
subject of the Crown, and the colonist of America 
was as absolutely a subject as the ordinary English- 
.man. On mere grounds of law Grenville was 
lundoubtcdly right in his assertion of such a view 
as this; for the law had grown uu under purely 
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national conditions, and without a consciousness 
of the new political world to which it was now to 
be applied. \Yhat the colonists had to urge 
against it was really the fact of such a world.' 
They were Englishmen, but they were Englishmen 
parted from England by* three fiiousand miles of 
s^ea. They could not, if they wotild, share the 
common political life of men at home ; nature had 
imposed on them their own political life ; what 
charCers had done was not to create but to re- 
cognize a state of things Avhich sprang from the 
very circumstances under which the Colonies had 
originated and grown into l)eing. Nor could «any 
cancelling of charters cancel those circumstanceSj 
No Act of Parliament could annihilate the Atlantia 
The political status of the man of Massachusetts 
could not 1)0 identical with that of the man of 
Kent, because that of the Kentish man msted on 
his right of being represented in Pailiamcnt and 
thus sharing in the Acork of self-government, Avhile 
the other from sheer ^distance could not exercise 
such a right. The pretence of ecpiality Avas in 
ellcct the assertion of inecpiality; for it Avas to 
subject the colonist to the burthens of Ihiglishmen 
without ghdng him any effective share in the right 
of self-government which Englishmen purchased 
by supporting tkose burthens. But the Avrong 
was even greater than this. The Kentish man 
really took his share in governing through his 
representative m Parliament the Empire to which 
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Chap. I. |the colonist belonged. If the colonist had no such 
England share he became the subject of the Kentish man. 
Empire. The pretence of political identity had ended in 
1760-1767. ’ the establishment not only of serfdom but of the 
most odious form of serfdom, a subjection to one’s 
fellow-subjects. * 

The The only alternative for so impossible a relation 
clnho was the recognition of such relations as actually 
existed. While its laws remained national, England 
had grown from a nation into an empire. What- 
ever theorists might allege, the Colonies were in 
Jfact political bodies with a distinct life of their 
own, whose connexion with the mother country 
had in the last hundred years taken a definite and 
peculiar form. Their administration in its higher 
I parts was in the hands of the mother country, 
i Their legislation on all internal affairs, though 
i lightly csupervised by the mother country, was 
practically in their own hands. They exercised 
without interference the right of self-taxation, 
while the mother country exercised with as little 
interference the right of monopolizing their trade. 
Against this monopoly of their trade not a voice 
was as yet raised among the colonists. They 
justly looked on it as an enormous contribution 
to the wealth of Britain, which might fairly be 
taken in place of any direct supplies, and which 
while it asserted the sovereignty of the mother 
country, left their local freedom untouched. The 
harshness of such a monopoly bad indeed been 
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somewhat mitigated by a system of contraband Chap. i. 
trade Avhicb had grown^ up between American England 
ports and the adjacent Spanish islands, a trade so Empire, 
necessary for the Colonies, and in the end so 1760-1767. 
beneficial to British commerce itself, that states- 
men like Walpole Ifad winked at its develoiiement. 

I'he pedantry of Grenville however*saw in it only 
an infringement of British monopoly; and one off' 
his first steps was to su])press this contraband 
trade' by a rigid enforcement of the navigation laws. 

Harsh and unwise as these measures seemed, the 
colonists owned their legality ; and their resent- 
ment only showed itself in a pledge to use no 
British manufactures till the restrictions were 
relaxed. But such a stroke was a mere measure 
of retaliation, whose pressure was pretty sure in 
the end to eflect its aim ; and even in their 
moment of irritation the colonists uttft’ed no 
protest against the monopoly' of their trade. 

Their position indeed was strictly conservative; 
what they claimed \Yas a continuance of the 
existing connexion ; and had their claim been ad- 
mitted, they would probably have drifted quietly 
into such a relation to the crown as that of our 
actual colonies in Canada and Australasia. 

What the issue of such a policy might have Tho 

. 1 • 1 1 1 stamp Act 

been as America grew to a population and wealth passed. 

beyond those of the mother country, it is hard to 

guess. But no such policy was to be tried. Tho 

next scheme oi^ the Minister — his proposal to 
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fintroduce internal taxation within the bounds of 
the Colonies themselves \^y reviving the project of 
an excise or stamp duty, which Walpole’s good 
sense had rejected — was of another order from his 
schemes for suppressing the cojitraband traffic. 
Unlike the system of the Navigation Acts, it was 
a gigantic charfge in the whole actual relations oi 
England and its colonies. They met it therefore 
in another spirit. Taxation and representation, 
they asserted, went hand in hajid. America*' had 
no representatives in the British Parliament. The 
representatives of the colonists met in their own 
colonial assemblies, and these were willing to 
grant supplies of a larger amount than a stamp- 
tax would produce. Massachusetts — first as ever in 
her protest — marked accurately the position she 
took. “ Prohibitions of trade are neither e(piitable 
nor just'; but the power of taxing is the grand 
banner of British liberty. If that is once broken 
down, all is lost.” The distinction was accepted 
by the assembly of every colony ; and it was with 
their protest and offer that they despatched 
Benjamin Franklin, who had risen from his 
position of a working printer in Philadelphia to 
high repute among scientific discoverers, as their 
agent to England. In England Franklin found 
few who recognized the distinction which the 
colonists had drawn ; it was indeed incompatible 
with the universal belief in the omnipotence of 
the Imperial Parliament. But there were many 
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who held that such taxation was unadvisable, that 
the control of tr«ade wijp what a country really 
gained from its colonies, that it was no work of 
a statesman to introduce radical changes into 
relations so deligatc as those of a mother country 
and its dcpendenc'ics, and that, Tt>oundless as was 
the power of Parliament in theory, ‘^it should 
voluntarily set bounds to the exercise of its power.” 
It had the right to tax Ireland but it never used 
it. "The same self-restraint might be extended to 
America, and the more that the colonists were in 
the main willing to tax themselves for the general 
defence. Unluckily Franklin could give no assur- 
ance as to a union for the purpose of such taxation, 
and without such an assurance Grenville had no 
mind to change his plans. In February I7G5| 
the Stamp Act was passed through both Housesl 
with less opposition than a turnpike bill. • 

At this critical moment Pitt was absent from 
the House of Commons. “When the resolution 
was taken to tax Aiperica, I was ill and in bed,” 
he said a few months later. “If I could have 
endured to be carried in my bed, so great Avas the 
agitation of my mind for the consequences, I would 
have solicited some kind hand to have laid me 
doAvn on this floor, to have borne my testimony 
against it.” Avas soon hoAvever called to a 

position where his protest might have been turned 
to action. The Stamp Act Avas hardly passed 
when an insult offered to the Princess Dowager^ 
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Chap. I. by the exclusion of her name from a Kegency Act, 

England brought to a head the ouarrel which had loni>: 

and its , . •' ^ 

Empire, been growing between the ministry and the king. 

1760-1767. (feorge again ofibred power to AYilliam Pitt, and 
so great was his anxiety to free himself from 
Grenville’s dictatfon that he cofisented alisoliitely 
to Pitt’s terms. ^ He waived his objection to that 
general return of the whole Whig party to office 
which Pitt had laid down in 1763 as a condition 
of his own. He consented to his demands for a 
change of policy in America, for the abolition of 
general warrants, and the formation of a Protestant 
system of German alliances as a means of counter- 
acting the family compact of the house of Bourbon. 
The formation of the new ministry seemed secured, 
when the refusal of P^arl Temple to join it brought 
Pitt’s efforts abruptly to an end. Temple was 
Pitt’s brather-in-law, and Pitt was not only bound 
to him by strong p.inily ties, ])ut he found in 
him his only Parliamentary support. The Great 
jCommoner had not a single ^pllowor of his own in 
/the House of Commons, nor a single scat in it at 
jhis disposal. AYhat following he seemed to have 
was simply that of the Grenvilles ; and it was the 
support of his brothers-in-law, I^ord Temple and 
George Grenville, which had enabled him in great 
part to hold his own against the Whig connexion 
in the Ministry of 1757. But George Grenville 
had parted from him at its close, and now Lord 
Temple drew to his brother rathet than to Pitt. 
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His refusal to join the Cabinet left Pitt absolutely 
alone so far as I^arlianiei^tary strength went, and 
he felt himself too weak, when thus deserted, to 
hold his ground in any ministerial combination 
with the Whigs.^ I)isa])pointed in two successive 
ell'orts to form a mihistry by the same obstacle, ho 
returned to ids seat in SomersetshPire, while the 
king turned for help to the main body of the 
AMiigs. 

I'lie age and incapacity of the Duke of New- 
castle liad placed tlui Marquis of Rockingham at 
the head of this sectbin of the party, after it had 
been driven fi’om otiice to make way for the 
supremacy of Rute. Phinned as it was by the 
dcscn’tioii of (Jrenville and '^^rownshend, as well as 
of the Redford faction, it still claimed an exclusive 
right to the name of the W higs. Rockingham': 
was honest of purpos(‘, he w^as free fi'om taint' 
of the coiruption of men like Newcastle, and he 
was inclined to a pure and lofty view of the nature 
and end of government. Rut he was young, timid, 
and of small abilities, and Ikj shared to the full the 
dislike of the great AVhig nobles to Pitt and the 
po])ular sympathies on which Pitt’s power r(‘,sted, 
The weakness of the ministry which he formed in 
July 17G5 was seen in its slowness to deal w'ith 
American affairs. Rockingham looked on the, 
Stanq^ Act as inexpedient; but he held firmly 
against Pitt and Shelburne the right of Parliament 
to tax and iegislfttc for tlie Colonies, and it was» 
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probably through this difference of sentiment that 
Pitt refused to join his jninistry on its formation. 
For six months he made no effort to repeal the 
obnoxious Acts, and in fact suffered preparations 
to go on for enforcing them. News however soon 
feame from Anmrica which ‘made this attitude 
impossible. ‘Vigorously as he had struggled 
against the Acts, *Franklin had seen no other 
course for the Colonies, when they were passed, 
but that of submission. But submission w^is the 
last thing the colonists dreamed of. Plvcrywhere 
through New England riots broke out on the news 
of the arrival of the stamped paper; and the 
frightened collectors resigned their posts. Northern 
and Southern States were drawn together by the 
new danger. “Virginia,’' it was proudly said 
afterwards, “rang the alarm bell”; its assemldy 
was tlft) first to formally deny the right of the 
British Parliament, to meddle with internal taxa- 
tion, and to demand the repeal of the Acts. 
Massachusetts not only adapted the denial and the 
demand as its own, but proposed a Congress of 
delegates from all the colonial assemblies to 
provide for common and united action ; and in 
October 1765 this Congress met to repeat the 
protest and petition of Virginia. 

The Congress was the begiiwiing of American 
union. “ There ought to be no New Englandman, 
no New Yorker known on this continent,” said 
one of its members, “but all us Americans,” 
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The news of its assembly reached England at the 
end of the year and perplexed the ministry, two of 
whose members now declared themselves in favour 
of repealing the Acts. But Rockingham would 
promise at most more than suspension; and 
when the Houses \net in the spring of 1766 no 

voice but Shelburne’s was raised iit the Peers for 

0 

repeal. In the Commons however the news at* 
once called Pitt to the front. As a minister he 
bad long since rejected a similar scheme for taxing 
the Colonies. He had been ill and absent from 
Parliament when the Stamp Act was passed. But 
he adopted to the full the constitutional claim of 
America. He gloried in a resistance which was 
denounced in Parliament as rebellion. ‘‘ In my 
opinion,” he said, ‘‘ this kingdom has no right to 
lay a tax on the Colonies. . . . America is 
obstinate ! America is almost in open rc^^ellion ! 
Sir, I rejoice that America has resisted. Tliree 
millions of people so dead to all the feelings of 
liberty as voluntarily fp submit to be slaves would 
have been fit instruments to make slaves of the 
rest.” ‘‘He spoke,” said a looker>on, “like a man 
inspired,” and he ended by a demand for the 
absolute, total, and immediate repeal of the Acts. 
It is from this moment that the bitter hatred of 
George the Third to Pitt may be dated. In an 
outburst of resentment the king called him a 
trumpet of sedition, and openly wished for his 
death. But tlio general desire that he should 
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return to office was quickened by the sense of 
power which spoke in hi| words, and now that the 
first bitterness of finding himself alone had passed 
away, Ihtt was willing to join the Whigs. Negotia- 
tions were opened for this purpgse ; but they at 
once ])roke down. Weak as tltey felt themselvcs^^ 
Eockingham a*nd his colleagues now shrank from 
Pitt, as on the formation of their ministry Pitt 
had shrunk from them. Personal feeling no doubt 
played its part ; for in any united administration 
Pitt must necessarily take the lead, and Eocking- 
ham was in no mood to give up his supremacy. 
But graver political reasons, as we have seen, 
co-oporated with this jealousy and distrust; and 
the blind sense which the Whigs had long had of 
a radical difference between their policy and that 
of Pitt was now defined for them by the keenest 
politicaFthinker of the day. 

At this moment Eockingham was in great 
measure guided by the counsels of his secretary, 
Edmund Burke. Burke come to London in 
1750 as a poor and unknown Irish adventurer. 
But the learning which at once won him the 
friendship of Johnson, and the imaginative power 
which enabled him to give his learning a living 
shape, soon promised him a jffiilosophical and 
literary career. Instinct howev^* drew Burke not 
to literature but to politics. He became secretary 
to Lord Eockingham, and in 1765 entered Parlia- 
ment under his patronage. life speech on the 
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repeal of the Stamp Acts at once lifted him into 
fame. The heavy Quak^-likc figure, the scratch 
wig, the round spectacles, the cumbrous roll of 
paper which loaded Burke’s pocket, gave little 
promise of a grei^t orator and less of the character- 
istics of his oratory — its passio^nate ardour, its 
poetic fancy, its amazing prodigality of resources ; 
the dazzling succession in which irony, pathos, 
invective, tenderness, the most brilliant word- 
pictures, the coolest argument followed each other. 
It was an eloquence indeed of a wholly new order 
in English experience. Walpole’s clearness of 
statement, Pitt’s appeals to emotion, were ex- 
changed for the impassioned expression of a • 
distinct philosophy of politics. ‘‘I have learned 
more from him than from all the books I ever 
read,” Fox cried at a later time, with a burst of 
generous admiration. The philosc])hical *cast of 
Burke’s reasoning was unaccompanied by any 
philosophical coldness of tone or 2>hrasc. The 
groundwork indeed of his nature was poetic. Ilis 
ideas, if conceived by the reason, took shape and 
colour from the splendour and fire of his imagina- 
tion. A nation was to him a great living society, 
so complex in its relations, and whose institutions 
were so interwoven with glorious events in the 
past, that to touch it rudely was a sacrilege. Its 
constitution was no artificial scheme of government, 
but an exquisite balance of social forces which was 
in itself a natifral outcome of its history and 
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devolopement. His temper was in this way 
conservative, but his conservatism sprang not 
from a love of inaction but from a sense of the 
value of social order, and from an imaginative 
reverence for all that existed. Every institution 
was hallowed to him l)y the* clear insight with 
which he discc?i*ned its relations to the past and i^ 
subtle connexion with the social fabric around it. 
To touch even an anomaly seemed to Burke to be 
risking the ruin of a complex structure of nauonal 
order which it had cost centuries to build up. 
‘‘The ecpiilibrium of the constitution,’’ he said, 
“has something so delicate about it, that the least 
displacement may destroy it.” “It is a difficult 
find dangerous matter even to touch so complicated 
a machine.” 

Perhaps the readiest refutation of such a theory 
wiis to^)e found in its influence on Burke’s prac- 
tical dealing with politics. In the great question 
indeed which fronted him as he entered Parliament, 
it served him well. No nj,fin has ever seen with 
deeper insight the working of those natural forces 
Avhich build up communities, or which group 
communities into empires ; and in the actual state 
of the American Colonies, in their actual relation 
to the mother country, he saw a result of such 
forces which only madmen att^l pedants would 
disturb. To enter upon “grounds of Government,” 
to remodel this great structure of empire on a 
theoretical basis, seemed to Kim a work for 
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“metaphysicicans,” and not for stjitesmen. What 
statesmen had to do was take this structure as 
it was, and by cautious and delicate adjustment to 
accommodate from time to time its general shape 
and the relations of its various parts to the varying 
circumstances of thcfr natural dcv(?loj)cment. No- 
t^ng, in other words, could be tniei-tlian Ihirke’s 
political j)hilosopliy when the actual state of things 
was good in itself, and its preservation a recognition 
of the harmony of political institutions with 
political facts. But nothing could lie more unwise 
than his philosophy Avhen he ap])lied it to a state 
of things which in itself was evil, and which was 
in fact a defiance of the natural growth and adjust- 
ment of political poAver. It was thus that he aj)plied 
it to politics at home. He looked on the Eevolution 
of 1G88 as the final establishment of English 
institutions. Ilis aim was to keep EngLInd as' 
the Eevolution had left it, and under the i*ule of 
' the great nobles who w^ere faithful to the Eevolu- 
tion. Such a convictio,!! left him hostile to all 
movement whatever. lie gave his passionate 
adhesion to the inaction of the Whigs. He made 
an idol of Lord Eockingham, an honest man, but 
the weakest of party leaders. He strove to check 
the corruption of Parliament by a bill for civil 
retrenchment, but ‘ he took the lead in defeating 
all plans for its reform. Though he was one of 
the few men in England who understood the value 
of free industry, I?e struggled bitterly against all 
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proposals to ^vc IrcoAom to « tr‘aAe, and 
Ens^d against the Commcrcial^Treaty which the younger 
Empire. Pitt concluded with France. His work seemed to 
17 ^ 767 . ho that of investing with a. gorgeous poetry the 
policy of timid content which the Whigs believed 
they inherited from Sir Eobffrt Walpole; and the 
very inten,sity of his trust in the natural develoite- 
ment of a people rendered him incapable of 
understanding the good that might come from 
particular or from special reforms. 

It was this temper of Burke’s mind which 
estranged him from Pitt. His political sagacity 
had discerned that the true basis of the Whig 
j party must henceforth be formed in a combination 
‘ of that “power drawn from popularity” which 
was embodied in Pitt with the power which the 
Whig families drew from political “connexion.” 
But i^th Pitt’s popular tendencies Burke had no 
real sympathy. 'He looked on his eloquence as ^ 
mere rant ; he believed his character to be hollow, * 
selfish, and insincere. Above all ho saw in him 
with a true foreboding the representative of foices 
before which the actual method of government 
must go down. The popularity of Pitt in face of 
his Parliamentary isolation was a sign that the 
House of Commons was no real representative of 
the English people. Burke foresaw that Pitt was 
'drifting inevitably to a demand for a reform of 
the House which should make it representative in 
* - fact as in name. The full issues of such a reform. 
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tile changes -which it would bring with it, the 
displacement of political^ power which it would 
involve, Burke alone of the men of his day 
understood. But Jic understood them only to 
shrink from them with horror, and to slirink with 
almost as great a korror from the man who was 
heading l^ngland on in the j)ath of o^iange. 

At this crisis then the tenf|3er of Burke squared 
with the temper of tlie Whig party and of 
Eoclfingham ; and the difference between Pitt’s 
tendencies and their own came to the front on the 
question of dealing -with the trouldcs in America. 
Pitt was not only for a repeal of tlie Stamp Acts, 
but for an open and ungrudging acknowledgement 
of the claim to a partial independence which had 
been made by the colonists. His genius saw that, 
whatever were the legal rights of the mother 
country, the time had come when t}j« union 
between England and its children across the 
Atlantic must rest rather on sentiment than on 
law. Such a view was wholly unintclligil>le to the 
mass of the Whigs or the ministry. They were 
willing, rather than heighten American discontent, 
to repeal the Stamp Acts ; but they looked on the 
supremacy of England and of the English Parlia- 
ment over all English dependencies as a principle 
absolutely beyoi\d question. From the union, 
therefore, which Pitt offered Eockingham and his 
fellow-ministers stood aloof. They w^ere driven, 
whether they \would or no, to a practical acknow- 
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Chap. I. ledgeiiient of the policy which he demanded ; but 
En^^d they resolved that the repeal of the Stamp Acts 
Empire, should be accompanied by a formal repudiation of 
1760-1767. the principles of colonial freedom which Ihtt had 
laid down. A declaratory act was first brought in, 

E ^hich asserted the supreme po^^ver of Parliament 
ver the Colonies “in all cases whatsoever.” Th(f 
declaration was interiJcd no doubt to reassure the 
followers of the ministry as well ps their oppo- 
nents, for in the assertion of the omnipotence of 
the two blouses to which they belonged Whig and 
Tory were at one. But it served also as a public 
declaration of the difibrence which severed the 
Whigs from the Great Commoner. In a full 
house Pitt found but two supporters in his fierce 
attack upon tlie declaratory bill, which was sup- 
ported by Burke in a speech which at once gave 
him rani: as an orator ; while Pitt’s lieutenant, 
Shelburne, found but four supporters in a similar 
attack in the Lords. The passing of the 
declaratory act was followed by the introduction 
bf a bill for the rej>eal of the Stamp Acts ; and in 
spite of the resistance of the king’s friends, a 
Resistance instigated by George himself, the bill 
was carried in February 1766 by a large majority. 

Tiie As the members left the House of Commons, 

Ministry. George Grenville, whose resistance had been fierce 
and dogged, was hooted by the crowd which 
waited to learn the issue without. Before Pitt 
the multitude reverently uncover :d their heads 
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and followed him home with blessings. It was 
the noblest hour of his life. For the moment 
indeed he had “ saved ifngland ” more truly than 
even at the crisis (jf the Seven Years’ AVar, liis 
voice had forced on the ministry and the king a 
measure which averted, thouglf but for a wlule, 
^he fatal struggle between England and her 
Colonies. Lonely as he wa#, the ministry which 
had rejected his offers of aid found itself unable 
to stand against the general sense that the first 
man in the country should be its ruler ; and bitter 
as was the king’s hatred of him, Kockingham’s* 
resignation in the summer of 176G forced George 
to call Pitt into office. His acceptance of the 
king’s call and the measures which he took to 
construct a ministry showed a new resolve in the 
great statesman. He had determined to brea,k 
finally with the political tradition which kampered 
him, and to set aside even Jhe dread of Parlia- 
mentary weakness which had fettered him three 
years ])cfore. Temple’s refusal of aid, save on 
terms of ecpiality which were wholly inadmissible, 
was passed by, though it left Pitt without a party 
in the House of Commons. In the same temper 
he set at defiance the merely 1 Parliamentary 
organization of the Whigs by excluding New- 
castle, while he showed his wish to unite the 
party as a whole by his offer of posts to nearly all 
the members of the late administration. Though 
Eockingham sslood coldly aside, some of his fellow- 
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Chap. I. ministers accepted Pitt’s offers, and they were re- 

Engiand inforced by Lords Shelburne and Camden, the 

and Its ' 

Empire, young Duke of Grafton, and the few friends who 

1760-1767. still clung to the Great Cojnmoner. Such a 
^ninistry however rested for power not on Parlia-' 
tnent but on public oj)inion. ^It was in effect an 
appeal from Parliament to the people ; and it wa^ 
an appeal which mad^such a reform in Parliament 
as would bring it into unison with public opinion 
a mere question of time. Whatever may 'have 
been Pitt’s ultimate designs, however, no word of 
such a reform was uttered by any one. On the 
contrary, Pitt stooped to strengthen his Parlia- 
mentary sup|)ort by achnitting some even of the 
“king’s friends” to a share in the administration. 
But its life lay really in Pitt himself, in his 
immense popularity, and in the command which 
his elo(^uence gave him over the House of 
Commons. His popularity indeed Avas soon 
roughly shaken; for the ministry Avas hardly 
formed Avhen it Avas announced that its leader had 
accepted the earldom of Chatham. The step 
removed him to the House of Lords, and for a 
Avhile ruined the public confidence which his 
reputation for unselfishness had aided him to Avin. 
But it was from no vulgar ambition that Pitt laid 
doAvn his title of the Great Qommoner. The 
nervous; disorganization which had shoAvn itself 
three years before in his despair upon Temple’s 
desertion had ncA^er ceased to hang around him, 
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and it had been only at rare intervals that he had 
forced himself from his retirement to appear in the 
House of Commons. It was the consciousness oh 
coming weakness tl^it made him shun the storms 
“■^f debate. But in the Cabinet he showed all his 
old energ}’. Tlie^rnost jealou^ of his fellow- 
ministers owned his supremacy. At the close of 
one of his (iarliest councils ♦Charles Townshend 
acknowledged to a colleague ‘‘Lord Chatham has 
just Shown to us what inferior animals we are!” 
Plans were at once set on foot for the better 
government of Ireland, for the transfer of India 
from the Company to the Crown, and for the 
formation of an alliance with Prussia and Kussia 
to l)a]ancc the Family Compact of the House of 
Bourbon, The alliance was foiled for the moment 
by the coldness of Frederick of Prussia. The first 
ste 2 )s towards Indian reform were only tulven by 
the ministry under sev^ere 2)vessurc from Pitt. 

* Petty jealousies, too, brought about the with- 
drawal of some of the^Whigs, and the hostility of 
Pockingham was shown by the fierce attacks of 
Burke in the House of Commons. But secession 
and invective had little effect on the ministry. 

“ Ihe session,” wrote Horace Walpole to a friend 
at the close of 176G, “has ended triumjdiantly for 
the Great Earl ” ; and when Chatham withdrew to 
Bath to mature his plans for the coming year his 
power remained unshaken. 
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